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INTROnrcTION 

The following study of ahnonnal ohildrfu has hft'n imulf in 
the Psychological Clinic of the Cliihlrcns Out Ihiticut l)c|mrt- 
ment of the University ()f ('alif<)nrm Hus[)ital in San 
The Psychological Clinic was estahlisluHl in January, UM ! 
the direct supervision of the Departiiu'ut of Podiatrit ?■ i 
Medical School ami with the co-operation of the Ih^partineut of 
Psychology of the University in Bi*rkidey. It was iTratfd in 
response to a recognizcHl deinami for tla‘ s[»e<*ial sorvieos it (Muiitl 
render, in that many def(H*tive and peiudiar (‘hihlron wore 
appearing and were not being ean*<l for satisfaeforily. 'I’lic 
Psychological Clinic has been urnst fortunato in its asMu-iatioii 
with a medical school and hospital; thrtmgli their spndal clinics 
it has been possible to debuauine accurately the child's physical 
condition and to observe the ertVets of ap[n*<ipriate fare on his 
mental progress. With the asshstaruM* <tf tin* S<udal Sorvieo Do 
partment of the Hospital, information has beon assondiloil as 
to home conditions — th<‘ social and tinaneinl standing of the 
family — and as to hereditary traits. 

OpporhinUies far spevkl studirs. It has betm [jossibb* in 
this clinic, perhaps largely bceaust* of its eonnertion with a state 
university, to investigate ct*rtaiM particnlur problorns wdiieh 
arise in connection wdtli tin* stmly <d* mental detieieney, A large 
proportion of the children coming to the cliide are ih^pcUilent 
or delinquent, ami there is, as a (smsetpionco, an u[»p«>rt unity 
for studying the problems of d(»pendem»y and dflimjiieimy and 
their relation to that of mental alimnmmlity. It is also p(»ssible 
to a limited extent, to study the hereditary tfunhuiiues shown; 
this is due to the tact that, in most cast*s, the pnrfuts nml 
brothers and sisters ot the child can b<* e(»nstdt<*<l ami <»bserve<l 
personal!}'. In siwcral castes, it has lHM‘n possibh* to mak«* a<*tnal 
examinations of all tlie children in a family. 'Plus is neeossarily 
an exceedingly limited stmly of hen*ditary ttuideneios, if it can 
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be eoiisideml siu*li a study at alb but the ubservati<tns that have 
been uiad<‘ art* as aeeiinitt* aus aetual pt‘rs(irial coutiud with the 
individuals eonetuaied eaii make tht*m. 

Definition of fjfpes tif ennironnunt. ('(UisidtU’abh* strt*ss luis 
been laid un t‘nvirunnn‘ntal eunditiuns in this stiuly, Uudor this 
tith‘, we haivt* diseriminiit<*d as to po<nl t nrironntt nt, unstttisftw:- 
tory environment, and botl environment. It is simph* tmtm^h tu 
deeide in fxtreme eaist's whether an (‘uvirotuuent has lieeii um» 
formly jrtaal ov haul, ur where huth eundititms have eMiistt'd* to 
dnivv a distitud line wh<*r<* the hatl t‘nvirunttH‘nt fuis left tilT and 
the good one begun. <hi the t»tht‘r hand, then* an* many eases 
when* tin* di.stinetion is not at all elear, whi‘n* the onvtn»nm*‘nt 
has perhaps iu‘ver been aetually go<Hl, atnl at tin* same tune 
n(*ver positiv(*ly bad in tin* sense that the ehild has lif*eri sur 
roundtsl by vieious in(lm*nees. A ehild in an inst it utitm, for 
exam{)h*, is not tirdinarily eonsith^red as having a satistaetory 
environment. To be sure, this ehihl is usually well fni ami 
eomfortably housed and ehithetl, but thi*re is laeking that ntost 
important elenu*nt, namely, pt*rsonnl eonta<*t ami interest, wlneh 
may be found i*vt*n in a povt*rty stricken home, wlnTe pn»p»*r 
f{)od cannot always be obtained. Again, the elnbl pbii'ing 
agenci(*s plan* tht*ir children in Imanling Imnavs. but then* 
a vast ditren‘nee in tin* liomes wliieh an* found. (»f t’ottrs*-, tlir 
mental ability and physical appearance td* tlie child itself tleter 
mine tin* typ(* of such a home’ to a large extern, tbiotl h**me>», 
when* the ke<*n<*st sympathy is given, can be pn>vitled with 
comparative ea.se for the bright, uttra<*tive elrild. Hut the ibtll 
child, in poor lu*jdth and of uiiprepossessing appearartce, is nut 
so easily provided for. Tliis ehiUl may go from homr to hom**, 
usually to the le.ss (h'sirable and mon* temp<u’ary homes, and 
l)(‘cuus<* of the fre<[nent <*hanges, may aetually be worse uiY 
than are some (»f tin* children in institutions. Thru us to the 
iirstitutions, tln*r*(* is as gn*at a vnrantion as in the foster homeH, 
CVrtaiu of the smaller institutions are <loing e\t»eUein woi*k. 
Contr’olled as they nr*e by tr*aine<l pet\sons, and with oftle**rs idei*t 
to their pnjblem ami to the p<*r*sonul m*eds of tln*ir e|inr*ges. 
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they fiirnish homes which unquestionably surpass in efficiency 
many of the less desirable foster-homes. But in some of the 
less efficient orphanages, it is a different story; in such eases 
it must be agreed that even a poor foster-home would be a great 
improvement. Then too, the same environment will have an 
entirely different effect on different children, depending again 
on the child itself. Some children who are forced to look out 
for themselves to a greater or less extent even in early childho 
develop a self-reliance and a strength of character which is 
remarkable, while other children of whom no greater requxiv- 
ments are made, become lawless and may go down completely 
because of lack of control and direction. Therefore, en\dron- 
ment will have to be judged largely by the effect it has on the 
child and not in an abstract way. Poverty and privation may 
early bring out high traits of character in certain individuals, 
whereas in other cases, where there is less inherent strength, they 
result in the child’s following the path of least resistance and 
developing the worst side of its character. In deciding as to 
environment, then, whether it is to be regarded as good, bad, 
or unsatisfactory, each child has been considered as an individ- 
ual, and its surroundings have been judged, first, without regard 
to their infiuence on the child, and again, solely from the effect 
they have had on the child. An environment has not been 
classified as bad unless it was actually vicious and of a type to 
have a bad lasting effect even on the most promising child. 
Children in institutions and those in foster-homes have all been 
considered carefully and have been held as having had unsat- 
isfactory or good surroundings as each particular case has 
seemed to warrant. This method of classification as to type 
of environment, unfortunately leaves much room for personal 
judgment, but it has been felt that the ultimate conclusions 
would be more fair than they could have been had whole 
groups of children — as for example, all children in foster-homes 
or all children in institutions — ^been placed in one or the other 
class, without special regard to the variations within each group. 
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BefinUion of dependency mid delinquency. — The two most 
important terms used in this report are dependency and delin- 
quency; and that there may be no uncertainty as to the exact 
sense in which the terms are used, it will be necessary to define 
the present usage of the terms as clearly as is possible. The 
term delmqivent will herein be applied to: (1) all such children 
as have actually violated any state law or city ordinance; (2) 
all such as associate with vicious companions, absent themselves 
from home, or are growing up in circumstances that make it 
highly probable that they themselves will lead vicious or criminal 
lives. Dependent will be used in referring to those children 
who have no proper homes or guardians, where financial depen- 
dency is virtually the whole problem. A child will be called 
delinquent whenever it has acquired such knowledge or habits 
as make it an undesirable companion for other children, and 
dependent only where there are present no such traits to be over- 
come, and where the child has shown no marked abnormality 
of character, that makes it an undesirable companion for other 
children. By making use of such a distinction as this it will 
not be difficult to make a division into the two classes, in 
which the necessary care to be provided will be clearly of a 
different type. This terminology is in the main in accordance 
with the definitions of dependency and delinquency which occur 
in most of the juvenile court laws in this country. A few of 
the older laws still adhere to the old terminology, including 
under the heading delinquency only such children as have vio- 
lated statutes or ordinances or are incorrigible, leaving out of 
consideration the large number of children who, because of bad 
environment or inherent anti-social tendencies, are in serious 
‘‘danger of coming to lead criminal or dissolute lives. On 
the other hand, in the juvenile court law enacted in California 
in 1913,^ the term neglected child was introduced, to refer to the 
same class of children as is ordinarily regarded as dependent. 

1 The new Juvenile Court Law of . Calif ornia, passed in 1915, does not 
distinguish by definition the various groups of children but refers to them 
all simply as wards of the Court. 
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A delinquent child according to this law, is one who has violated 
some statute of the state or some city ordinance. A dependent 
child is one who is in serious danger of growing up to lead a 
criminal or dissolute life. This distinction has been made on 
account of a growing objection to the term delinquent, because 
of the stigma it attaches to the child and of the difficulty it raises 
later in attempts to provide for him an honorable place in the 
community. This feeling is in accord with the general opinion 
of those w’orking with the children in the courts, that since tlicse 
are only the victims of unfortunate circumstances, it should iioi 
be possible to attach to them any blame or responsibility for 
their unfavorable situation. Nevertheless, for the sake of con- 
venience, the term delinquency will be used in this report in the 
same sense in which it is used in the states of Alabama, Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, and Washing- 
ton, in all of which states the law regards as delinquent any 
child who (a) violates a state law or a city or village ordinance; 
(&) is incorrigible; (c) knowingly associates with thieves, vicious 
or immoral persons; (d) absents himself from home without the 
consent of parent or guardian, or for no sufficient cause; (e) is 
growing up in idleness or crime ; (/) knowingly visits or enters 
a house of ill-fame; {g) visits gambling houses or saloons; {h) 
wanders on the streets at night or about railroad yards or tracks ; 
(i) jumps off and on trains; [j) enters a car or engine without 
authority; {h) uses vile, obscene or indecent language, or (Z) 
is immoral or indecent. In short, a delinquent child is one who 
needs the supervision of the court, both for the furtherance of 
his own interests, and for the interests of the community in 
which he lives. 

This study has been made of the first four hundred and fifty 
cases coming to the clinic from January, 1914, to January, 1915. 
These eases were drawn from widely varying sources, the vast 
majority, however, coming from public institutions such as the 
juvenile court, or charity organizations. 
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SPECIAL STUDY OF THE UUOU!> OF DELINQUENT 
CHILDREN 

Of tlu‘ total mimluT of children oxamiocd, two Imiulrcd and 
five have tdassiliod as tloliiuiiuMd. Those ohildivti have 

boon sent to Mu* oliuio for moutal oxaminatioii by sov(*ral 
out publio ajronoios but tho Iarj?<\st nuiubor uro juvonilo-oourt 
cases. Of tiu* total! of two hundred aiul five (*ast‘s, out* hundred 
and <*i^ditydive w<*r(* nd’emsl to the elinic» by th<‘ juvenih* court, 
ten canu* from other departments of Mu* University <d' (California 
Hospital, and there were sejittered eases from vairious other 
sources. 


TA»r*K I. A(n:NeiKS Hkms.no I)kunoio:nt <’iru.i»asN res Mkntai* 

I'l K A M l N AT III S ; N I ? M lIKU OF < Va S KS 


Juvimilo (?mirt .... . IH.l 

(Uiivcrsity of (’iiHforain Hosjiitiil 10 

Puhlit* Hi’hools . .. .. li 

AH.sot*iat<Hl (‘haritloH of Him KriiniuHi'M I 

Ht. PrutU’iH ToiOiuifJtl H<*hool I 


(?ity luul <^iuiity UoMpitul , 

Jstt. <Wliorino*H Home,. . 

Detention IloHjiitul . 

Doyn and (lirln Aiil Hm'iety . , 
l^rotestant Orjihan Anylum .. 

(■hUdren’s Home Pindinj? Hoeiety 

Total , . . UOo 


TAiit,K 2. OmissKs or Dr,MKgto,NT Diumikkn 

Boys 

Htealin^ 

Ineorrij^ihility , ,, , „ . a.H 

Trunney . .. 24 

KunuiuK away from home IS 

Vaj^raney 10 

Jiad iM^raonal aex hahita ..... .. . ... U 

Immoral Hex relutloim 5 
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Girls 

Immoral sex relations 83 

Incorrigibility 24 

Eunning away from home - 8 

Bad personal sex habits 6 

Truancy 2 

Drunkenness 2 


Offenses of delmqnent children . — Of the delinquent children 
examined, ninety-eight were boys and one hundred and seven 
girls. These children, who came from widely different homes, 
were brought to the attention of their guardians as delinquent 
for a variety of reasons. Of the total number of delinquent 
children, sixty-two were dependent as well. These dependent 
delinquents have been included in the statistical tables of the 
delinquents but not in those of the dependents. The offenses 
committed show considerable variation with sex. Forty-three 
of the boys classified as delinquent had been guilty of stealing, 
this being the commonest form of delinquency on the part of 
the boys. None of the girls, on the other hand, had been guilty 
of stealing as the primary offense, but eighty-three had been 
guilty of sex immorality. Some of these differences may be 
fairly easily explained. In their earlier years, boys are allowed 
much greater freedom from supervision than are girls, and as 
a result a much smaller number of little girls appear before the 
juvenile court than of little boys. Also, boys are brought before 
the court on much less provocation than are girls and as a result 
of this tendency to shelter girls from the disgrace associated 
with a court hearing, they seldom appear until they have com- 
mitted some comparatively serious offense and it is imperative 
that active measures be taken to improve the situation. The 
average age of the boys is approximately thirteen years, and 
there are more thirteen-year-old boys than any others appearing 
in the group of delinquents. The average age of the girls is 
roughly fifteen years, approximately two years greater than 
that of the boys. However, there are far more sixteen-year-old 
girls in the delinquent group than of any other age. 
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Table 3. — ^Distributioi^ op Delinquent Children According to 
Chronological Age 

Boys Girls 


b yrs 

7 

1 

1 

4 

8 

yrs 

{ c 



J. 

1 

8 

4 

9 

( t 



1 

9 

in 

10 

a 



2 

in “ 


n 

i e 



2 

11 


12 

c e 



2 

^ 9 . 

12 

13 

t c 



5 


17 

14 

tc 



10 

14 ■ 

12 

15 

t ( 



11 

1.5 

in 

16 

(C 



25 

Ifi 

in 

17 

(C 



19 

17 

9 

18 

( ( 



15 

18 

1 

19 

{ { 



7 

19 << 

1 

20 

t c 



1 

9.5 << 

1 

21 

i ( 



1 

26 

1 

23 

{( 



2 



24 

( c 



1 

Total 

98 

31 

< c 



1 


Total 107 


Table 4. — ^Distribution of Delinquent Children According to 
Mental Age 


Beys 

2 yrs 1 

5 2 

7 4 

8 7 

9 '' 16 

10 '' 17 

11 26 

12 9 

15 10 

18 2 

? 1 


Girls 


5 yrs 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

15 ‘‘ 
18 


1 

1 

4 

3 

15 

16 

26 

18 

21 

2 


Total 


107 


Total 


98 
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Table 5. — Distribution op Delinquent Children According to 
Chronological and Mental Ages 


Boys 


Mental age 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

15 

18 

? 

Total 

Chron. age 

6 






1 









1 

7 

1 

- 

.. 


.. 

.. 

.. 


.. 


.. 


.. 


1 

S 



.. 

- 

.. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

„ 

.. 



.. 

4 

9 


... 


1 

1 

.. 

2 

.. 

3 

2 

.. 


.. 


9 

10 

.. 



.. 

- 

- 

.. 

1 

2 




.. 


3 

11 

.. 

.. 

- 

- 

.. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.. 


.. 

5 

12 

.. 

- 

.. 

.. 

- 

.. 

1 

6 

3 

.. 

2 




12 

13 


.. 


1 

.. 

- 

.. 

2 

3 

9 

2 

.. 

.. 


17 

14 


.. 


.. 

1 

1 

.. 

4 


5 

.. 

1 

.. 


12 

15 

.. 

.. 

.. 

- 

1 

1 

.. 

.. 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 


11 

16 


.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 


1 

.. 

1 

3 

2 

3 



10 

17. 


- 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 



9 

18 


.. 



.. 

.. 

.. 


.. 

.. 


1 



1 

Over 18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•• 


1 

- 

•• 

- 

•• 

1 

- 

1 

3 

Total 

1 

.. 


2 

3 

4 

7 

16 

17 

26 

9 

10 

2 

1 

98 


Mental age 
Chron. age 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Over 18 

Total.. 


Girls 

4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 15 18 Total 



1 1 4 3 15 16 26 18 21 2 107 
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Graph 3. Distribution of tloUn<|Uoiit boys aocortUng to moutal aK*** 
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Measitrcfiient of intdliyciur by tlw Him t scah . luspirt inu 
of the preceding tables and graphs brings <mt several i-ather 
striking facts. In the Ciuse of both boys and girls, the ineittal 
age is lower than the ehronologieal ag<‘, and in both gnmps there 
are more delinquent ehikU’en having a mental age of eleven 
years than any other. This is a mental age about vvlii«>h there 
is considerable debate, and not a few eonsei-vative per-sons feel 
that a child having this mental age, no mutter how mneh obler 
he is aeco^rding to ehronologieal agi‘, should not be eonsidere<l 
as being actually feeble-minded. It is probably true that thi're 
are individuals who are not alsive eleven yeairs in mentad aige 
who are not feeble-minded in any sense. Oeeasionally speeiad 
factors enter in, such ais mark<'d hiek of normal e<lueationul 
opportunities, or lack of fiueney in tin* use of Knglish, this 
latter difficulty showing in foreign-born persons or even in 
Ameriean-bom children when a fondgn language is sfioken in 
the home. 

There is another type of ea.se, tonnd oftem-r in agrienltiiral 
districts than in cities, in which the ability to tbiidi in abstraet 
terms is very poorly developed. Pei-sons of this tyjie may be 
physically vigorous and eai)abli‘ of managing their utTuirs in ai 
foresighted way, while deei<letUy below the average in their 
ability to acquire book knowledgi*. They art* nsmdly the tie 
scendants of genenitions who have lived Ity using tln-ir hands 
rather than their wits; thus with an innate lack of interest in 
school work, if not an actual dista.ste ftir it, they fail to prtifit 
by scholastic training and remain dunces througlnmt their .school 
course. Along practical lint's, however, anil in the partietdar 
directions in which their inti'rests extend, they show niarketl 
ability and keenntiss. But .such cjusi's as tht*se are nnusnat ami 
stand out from the group of really tlefecfive persons beeanse of 
the peculiar features which have bt'en mentioned. 

As a rule the child brought iip under av(*rage eontlition.s, 
who has a mental agt^ of only cli'vi’U ytairs after having attained 
a ehronologieal age of fifteen years or more, is a defeetive person 
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as judged by otber standards than the Binet scale alone. A 
good many of these children are very deceptive in their appear- 
ance of intelligence and under favorable eireumstances they may 
never stand out from the rest of society as being abnormal. 
They are, however, distinctly below the average in all kinds of 
ability, and are peculiarly unable to adapt themselves to trying 
or unusual circumstances. They make up to a considerable 
extent the great body of incompetents, often become vicious and 
criminal, and form a large part of those groups who are in 
chronic need of aid from public charities, or who fill the alms- 
houses, jails and prisons of this country. The fact that a few 
of them under favorable conditions seem to be able to look after 
themselves without special care, does not make the class as a 
whole any the less dangerous, and it seems obvious that for most 
of them the exercise of full personal liberty should be limited 
in some way if they are to be supervised in anything like an 
adequate manner. They must always be regarded as potentially 
anti-social and should be taken in charge by the state at as early 
an age as possible. If this were done in a wise and humane way, 
it would probably do away with a great deal of petty crime and 
would diminish to a great extent the number of women becoming 
prostitutes. The group of children, then, having a mental age 
of eleven years and retarded more than four years mentally, 
will, in this paper, be included in the moron group. Those 
children with a mental age of twelve years who are retarded 
more than four years are classified as defective, but are not 
considered feeble-minded. Those children with a mental age 
of fifteen years or over have in every case been regarded as 
having normal intelligence. This terminolog 3 ^ and method of 
classification is in the main in accordance with that described 
by E. B. Hue}"^ and Henry H. Goddard.® 

2 Huey, E. B., Backward a'tid feeNe-minded cliildren. Baltimore, "War- 
wick and York, 1912, pp. 4-10. 

3 Goddard, H. H., Feeble-mindedness: its causes and consequences. New 
York, Macmillan, 1914, pp. 4-6. 
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Table 6. — Diagnosis op Delinquent Children as Graded by the 


Binet Scale 

Idiot 1 

Imbecile 5 

Moron 69 

Defective 14 

Backward 50 

Normal 64 

Precocious 1 

? (Insane) 1 

Total 205 


Of the whole group of two hundred and five cases, seventy- 
five have been graded as feeble-minded, a proportion of 
approximately 32 per cent, this percentage including those cases 
indicated in table 6, as idiots, imbeciles and morons. Of those 
referred to as defective, some will probably deteriorate and 
finally fall into the class of children actually feeble-minded, and 
in the backward group a considerable proportion will almost 
certainly fail to develop normally and will later have to be 
regarded as feeble-minded persons. Those children having 
normal intelligence as estimated by the Binet scale are interest- 
ing, indeed puzzling. Of this number comparatively few can 
be regarded as average children. Thirteen out of a total of 
sixty-five, or 20 per cent, seem quite normal and apparently 
have become delinquent only because exposed to especially un- 
favorable conditions or because of a marked lack of the super- 
vision and training which falls to the lot of the average child. 
The delinquency in these cases might almost be considered acci- 
dental, as something from which the child could have been 
protected with little difficulty. For these children it is only 
necessary to provide favorable surroundings, and good results 
may be hoped for. But as to the rest, the problem is a different 
one. All of these have manifested, either because of innate 
tendencies or because of long-continued bad environment, serious 
defects of character. It is undoubtedly true that had they been 
placed in favorable conditions, many of these children would 
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at the present time to all intents and purposes have been normal. 
It is a most unbn-tunatt* thinjr, that thos(? ehildnni with bad 
hereditary tendeneies, who have the frreatest need of e.areful 
moral and mental training, and who slnyuld be prott‘et(‘d both 
from mental arnl |)hysieal exeesses, should be those who are most 
exi)ose(l to nnu-al and physieal dan^^tu’s. It is sueh individuals 
as tliese who n‘present the fu*st stag's ou tlie downward road 
toward nu'ntal disease, who an* responsible for mueh of tin* 
erime whieh is eommitted, and who beeome the parents of true 
d(‘feetives. 

Limitations /o use of Hinei scale, Tabli* 7 su^u:t‘sts the limi- 
tations to tin* use of the Binet seah* as tin* only nndhod of 
examination. Surely nothing e<mld la* more absunl or mis- 
leadin<r than t(» rejrard as n<»rmal tin* ixroup of ehildr(‘n h(‘rt‘ 
tahulateil, simply lieeause, aeeordin^ to tin* intellip»ne(* seale, 
they have a normal (»r at l<‘ast Hp[>roximat(*ly normal m(*ntal aj^e. 

Tauok 7. Pri.iNgi’KNT <’nmi>uKN UHAni-.a as NiUtMAi, tiv tuk 
Hinkt Hcaok 


Appureutly luirmnl hi cvety wny lit 

Urrsisteiitly inimornl M(*xunUy l4 

(Ji'uenilly irrespnuMihle I a 

(’{iiiKtitutinimlly psyrlHiputUii' S 

Uuilty <»t inv<*t«*rHtt* thievinij; 7 

with IVtuidt tius( 5 

Pt'rv<‘rte(l HeKUully a 

Wantonly cruel , 1 

Insane (iu»w hi asylum) 1 

Totiil (m 


Binet, himself, in the use of his seale, mn<le no prt*tt‘nH<* of 
dealing with all sid(»H <if a eomplex natun*, and though this 
system of tests furnishes a surprising variety <»f information, 
it nev(*rtheless giv(*s far from the whole story. hMrst of all, it is 
nee(‘ssary to know what opportunities a ehild has had in his 
own home and n<*ighhorhoo<l. Then hereditary tendeneies must 
he taken into eonsideration. And pt»rhapH most important of 
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all, it is necessary to understand the child point of view, his 
attitude toward persons and things, and his emotional response 
to his experiences and to situations which he is called upon to 
meet. A careful interpretation of even such simply conducted 
tests as those in the Binet scale gives some information along all 
of these lines, but not nearly enough. In the actual administra- 
tion of tests made in this study, the method of examination which 
has given most satisfaction has been the use of the Binet scale 
as modified by Henry H. Goddard, supplemented by a large 
number of tests designed to emphasize some points which the 
Binet tests merely touch upon and to test more thoroughly such 
complex faculties as persistence, interest, judgment and ability 
to make more or less complicated associations. The Binet scale 
has one very important point in its favor ; it gives a definite and 
communicable finding. In making use of the results of mental 
examinations of delinquent children it is necessary that the 
reports be made intelligible to those officials who finally rule 
as to the child ^s further care. The terms mental age and 
retardation are easily made clear to anyone, which is a great 
advantage ; but when these tests are used indiscriminately the 
results may be and often are misleading, and the whole system 
may work to the detriment of the child and of the scale itself, 
by creating impressions which are not justifiable. 

Employments of delinquent children, — The occupations under 
which these children can be grouped, to a large extent fall into 
a few important classes. More children are still in school than 
are employed in any other way, eighty-six, or 42 per cent, being 
school children. Fifty, or 24 per cent, are not employed in any 
remunerative way even though they are out of school. The paid 
occupations in which these children have been engaged are simi- 
lar, requiring no previous training and but little intelligence. 
Thirty-four, or approximately 17 per cent, are engaged in domes- 
tic service. This large proportion of delinquent children, nearly 
all girls, employed as domestic servants does not necessarily 
point to this as an undesirable occupation, or as one which by 
its very nature contributes to delinquency. Domestic service 
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Table 8. — Occupations in which Delinquent Children have been 

Engaged 


Schoolchild 86 

Without employment 50 

Domestic servant 3-1 

Factory worker 6 

Housewife 4 

Cashier 3 

Newsboy 3 

Laborer 2 

Messenger 2 

Saleswoman 2 

Wagon-boy 1 

Cashgirl 1 

Prize-fighter 1 

Telephone operator 1 

Stockgirl 1 

Clerk in ice-cream parlor 1 

Candy packer 1 

Gardener helper 1 

Office boy 1 

Comptometer- operator 1 

Multigrapher 1 

Of unknown occupation 2 

Total 205 


is almost the only occupation by means of which an untrained, 
often sadly incompetent girl can obtain for herself food and a 
comfortable room. For girls who are at best capable of doing 
only routine work and who are not trained to do that, there is no 
other alternative than housework,* many of the girls themselves 
admit that they dislike this work, but cannot in any other way 
earn enough to live. The problem of training incompetent indi- 
viduals to some useful employment and of providing employment 
for them, is one whose solution has been attempted only in a 
small way, though the need of effective measures for looking 
after these individuals is a very pressing one. At the present 
time it is a pitiful reflection on the inadequacy of relief meas- 
ures, that so many charitable agencies and penal institutions find 
it necessary to regard the marriage of a delinquent girl, even 
though she may be known to be mentally defective, as the best 
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possible solution of the problem of )ier I'bis may roliove 

present conditions to a slifrht extent; it at Irast transt*‘rs the 
legal I'esponsibility in most eases to (»ther slomhlers; hut the 
situation will have to la* faced by another ^remmation. if rmt by 
this one, and the problem will iu»t be eash*r snlv<‘ hei‘ause (vf 
years of delay and shortsighteiluess in dealing witli it. If 
defective-delinquent girls marry, they will probably marry pt‘r- 
sons like themselves. This seems to l>e 31 soei3il biw for which 
much evidence cjin be found. Tht*ir 4 *hihlreji will in 31II {»r<»h- 
ability be at least iis defective as themselv<‘s, 3inil in another 
generation the wdiole sitiiathm will not h 3 tv«* impmvetl but will 
almost certainly have become m<»rt* st‘ri<»ns. 

Parents of delinquent chUdn u: tjipfs of ehnniettr. Hvtm a 
brief and neeessiirily supi‘rfieiul stiuly of tin* piinnp-^ uf this 
group of delinquent ehildren shows that very tniiny, tlnsugh Ity 
no meiiiis all, are potcaitially if not 3n*tnally iinti sufial. <‘om- 
paratively few of thes(‘ ehildren ccanc from good imino^. and 
poverty, vice and ineompcttaiey an* tin* common tindin*''^. The 
parents are variously employed and except tliat there is ;i pn*. 
ponderance of s<‘iisoiuil and unskilletl tr3ides, ami of tlmse in 
which employment is very irreguhir, imthing is especially 
noticcabl(\ (See tabh* 10.) Table 0 sh<»ws in n gem-rii! W3iy 

Table t).— CO aVImtion' or Pakknt.s or Prt.iNui rsT ('iiireus *. 


Both pamits iiK^flicieut le' 

Both i)aroiits uonujil ;;;; 

Both parents unknown .. 

One parent ineflieient, the t)ther unkitowti .ri 

Mother nornail, fatluT iueftieient 0 

Fiither inettieient, mot tier insaiie *! 

Fatlier ineffieient, mother Ui‘urotit' .. 

Mother normal, fiither inHuni* 

Father normal, mother im‘Mew*nt | 

Both 2^«™nt.s ncurotie 1 

Both i)arents insiine I 

Father normal, mother insune ... I 

Mother normal, fatlier neurotie. .. . [ 

Mother inefTicient, father eeeent rie . ... I 




Total 
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Table 10. — Occupations op Parents op Delinquent Children 

Father 


Laborer 

Carpenter 

Gang-foreman 

Cook 

Teamster 

Stevedore 

Prnit -peddler 

Stationary engineer 

Physician 

Longshoreman 

Janitor 

Chiropodist 

Horse-trader 

Painter 

Machinist 

Fireman 

Candy-factory hand 

Tailor 

Night watchman 

Eestaurant manager 

Mattress-maker 

Boiler-maker 

Post-office clerk 

Bartender 

Car-oiler 

Real-estate agent 

Stock accountant 

Gambler 

Plaster-of-Paris statue maker.. 
Proprietor of bakery and 


ehophouse 1 

Tinner 1 

Metal-roofer 1 


Electrician 1 

Furniture merchant i 

Old-clothes man 1 

Musician 1 

Gardener 1 

Balloon-maker 1 

Travelling salesman 1 

Piano-tuner 1 

Architect 1 

Waiter 1 

Night-starter (ferry) 1 

Gobbler 1 

Candy-seller at theatre 1 

Miner h helper 1 

Marble-worker 1 

Police officer 1 

Stationary fireman 1 

Civil engineer 1 

Cabinet-maker 1 

Soldier 1 

Dyer and cleaner 1 

Promoter *. 1 

Special policeman 1 

Horse-trainer 1 

Iron-moulder 1 

Porter 1 

Owner of cigar stand 1 

Tanner 1 

No occupation 7 

Occupation unknown 81 

Total 205 


12 

10 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Housevdfe 118 

Servant by the day 11 

Laundry-worker 8 

'‘Practical^’ nurse 3 

Manager of boarding-house .... 2 

Factory hand 2 

Telephone operator 1 

Paper-seller 1 

Solicitor 1 

Waitress 1 


Mother 

Trained nurse 1 

Chambermaid 1 

Dyer and cleaner 1 

Milliner 1 1 

Real-estate dealer 1 

No occupation 1 

Occupation unknown 51 

Total 205 
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the types of parents of the delinquent children who have been 
studied. The term inefficient has been used of persons who are 
distinctly below normal, either in character or intelligence or 
both, persons who must be considered social failures. They 
may be well-meaning in every way, but unable to cope with 
situations at all complex ; or they may be vicious and degenerate 
as well as incompetent. This group includes the drunken, im- 
moral, generally shiftless and worthless individuals who seem 
often to recognize no responsibility, and who would be unable 
to bear it were it recognized. Of the total number of delinquent 
children, ninety-two, or 45 per cent, have both parents ineflScient. 
Without doubt many of these parents are mentally defective and 
are of the same type as the children, having probably a mental 
age of eleven years or even less. Only thirty-three, or 16 per 
cent, of the delinquent children have both parents normal, as 
far as can be ascertained. 

Table 11. — Financial Status op Families of Delinquent Children 


Dependent on public aid 

Children in institutions 39 

Children whose families are in chronic need of aid lo 

Children in foster-homes 5 

Widows ’-pension cases 3 

Total 62 

Independent of public aid 

Children with poverty in homes J 47 

Children with vicious homes 44 

Children with brutal parents 1 

Children with good homes 49 

Insujaicient data 2 

Total 143 


Presence or absence of parents. — Table 12 shows the number 
of cases in which one parent is absent from the home either 
because of death or desertion. This tabulation takes into 
account only the fact of the presence* or absence of one or both 
of the parents, entirely without regard to the character of the 
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parent. Some parents wlin are living anti apparently prnvidin^^ 
a home, art‘ most nntlesirahlt* in eharaeltn*, atul in sonu^ eastvs 
it is known that parents who art‘ dead were in every way normal. 
Tlit‘ prest‘net‘ or tin* ahst‘net* of tin* parents from tin* home Ls 
of importanee ordy in st* far as it shows a relationshi[> between 
delinqueney and abnormal family situations. In thirty -two 
eases tin* motln*r is abstmt from the family, four motln*rs having 

Tahlk I«. Pamua' Status to* Dsi.iNgesNT t'nii.imsN, At*eouniN<} Tt> 
l*KKSK.NeK oa .\asRNer. or Paus.nts 


Beth parents t her . 

71 

Father living?, in(»ftier tlen<l <»r unknown 


Father dead or unknown, nuither liviim 

4a 

Mother at honu*, tle.»4erte<l liy father 

lil 

Father at home, desertiMl ty nmther . 

4 

Both parents <lea<l tir unkmiwn 

a*a 

Botti parents (leaertetl 

a 

No in format hm 

a 

Total 



des(‘rt(*d and t wetity^ei^ht buiuji: tlentl <»r unknown. On the 
other hand, in sixty four ea.si»s the fathers are absent from the 
family, tw<*nty-<me fathers having tleserted ami forty th ns* beinij: 
(h*ad or unknown. In just twits* as many instnne<*s tlien is tin* 
father the missin^^ pnn*tit wheti only tnn* is abst^nt. That dt*- 
peinh'uey should remit move <»ftt*n beeaust* of absc*n<»t* of fatln*r 
than of mother may be t*xplnined in part by two fut*ts; First, that 
the motln*r wln*n left alone is unire helpless, largely for fluuneial 
reasons, than is the father, ln*nee the eliiblren lnt*k mort* of tin* 
neeessary supervision thart when tin* father is left alom*, tln^ 
father heinjjf abb* to prttvidt* servants tir otht*r rare. Setmml, the 
desertion of the family is more eommon by the father than by 
the moth(‘r. Table slmws the Families, ahsnnly in<*luded in 


TAtins la, 

pAitrsT.s Btvisii ‘rtuo.Tm:H 

Piv(»reed . 

to 

H<‘parnte<l . 

la 

Total 

ai 
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table 12, where the parents are not livinjr Of tiie? 

families, thirty-one in all, ten pnn^nts have hetni tlivoivoil an 
the rest have voluntarily separated, or ono parent has (lt‘st‘rtei 
Nativity of parents , — Of the parents of the delinquent an 
the dependent children, tabulations ha.vt‘ lusui made of the plae 
of birth, and the results compared with the etjrrespondin*^ iv 

Table 14, — Nativity or PKhiNgrr.MT 


Native-born of native parentage. .. 7a ;U‘e/r 

Native-born of mi.Kod parent ag«' , HI Hr; 

Native-born of foreign parentage . Ul lUUf 

Foreign-born of foreign parentage 

Parentage unknown , . :K{ HP; 

Total. l*ori uup; 


Note. — T he term t)mcd in this ami other tables menus that one pnreur 
is native-born, the other foreign-lKirn. 


Table lo.— N ativity or PKrK.NOKNT <*utMmKN 


Native-born of uiitive parontago 

:u 


Native-born of mixt'd parent ngt' .. 

H 

IP 

Native-born of foreign parent ngf‘ 

\i 

aa* 

Foreign-born of foreign purontagi* 

\:\ 


Parentage unknown 

ai 

L’d' 

Total . 

laa 

HKP 

Table 16 . — Parentage or tiik Poinu.ATtoN 

(»r is.vN 

PUANt'IS 


U. a (JKNsrs Rkiuikt, liMU 


Native-born of native parentage. ni.M 

Native-born of foreign or mixed parentage riSJP 

Foreign-born of foreign panmtnge 

ports in the last United States (S*nsus, (^Huparisous have tii*st 
been made of the two large groups, the Ameriean horn aiul the 
foreign-born, and in aiurther tabi«* tht* natiounlitiesuf the t'oreign* 

born have been compared with otie another. 

are not entirely sati.sfaetor 3 ’. Many uutioiiHlities do not mlapt 
themselves readily to the enstoma and retpiirfments of this 
country during the first or even the seeond geiternlioii, henec the 
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Am«*i‘irnn luirn 

1 1 of Attu^ricnii 

purt'uts 


Amt'rirnn l»<»rn 
tif fort'iKn or 
mixotl piu’onts 


Aiuoriruo horn 
of fiiroi^n 


imrontN 


Graph 7. of tho pt»pulatlou t»f Hau h'raiioiHfo. 


Tahlk 17~- l^orni.ATioK or Han Fhanoinoo. Nativk mats' or FourtiJS' 
l‘.\KKNTH oil FoHKlON IlOttN LKSTKO t^NUKlt Na’I’IVK <*t»t’NTUV 
or Pakknt.s, <‘<>mi*otko rmm Khrii G. H. 

<’r.NHifs UmmT» lUKi 


iroiumi :g.h;i 

(lormniiy . IH.Hiio 

Italy 27»l‘J4 

KujkflauU . I I.th'iti 

Franro , , H,p:U 

Cniuola , H,n7.H 

Kuasia , . 

AtiHtrin O.aiA 

H<'otlau<l 

Norway IJ.hi 

IVnnmrk $^*1:1 

Hwitz<’rlnu<l 

Grooco . . «,U74 

Finlantl . I,Ht« 

Moxiro , . I Jtl.’i 

AuHfralin 

Ihui«:ary . l,:Vi7 

Hpaiu l,r7ti 

Wait'M . ran 

Pt»rtu/4:nl , A70 

JitHI 

All <ithor.H . :H,arai 


Total 


nan, 1 07 
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Table 18. — Native Country of Poeeign-born Parents of 
Delinquent Children 

Both parents born in 

Italy 22 

Ireland 12 

Germany 9 

Prance 4 

England 3 

Portugal 3 

Austria 3 

Russian Poland 2 

Russia 2 

Mexico 1 

Porto Rico 1 

Norway 1 

Canada 1 

Sweden 1 

Both parents foreign, hut from different count- 

tries 16 

Total 83 

Table 19. — ^Native Country of Poreign-born Parents of 
Dependent Children 

Both parents born in 

Italy 12 

Spain 8 

Prance 7 

Ireland 5 

Germany 3 

Porto Rico 3 

Chile 2 

Mexico 2 

Hawaii 2 

Portugal 1 

Russia 1 

Both parents foreign but from different coun- 
tries 11 


Total 


57 
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Table 20. — ^Number op Dependent and Delinquent Children in San 
Francisco Eelative to Total Population of Foreign 
Parentage, or Foreign-born 


Population of San Francisco 

foreign-born or of foreign parentage Delinquents Dependents 


Ireland 

54,413 

12 

5 

Germany 

48,890 

9 

3 

Italy 

27,124 

22 

12 

England 

14,050 

3 

- 

Sweden 

9,736 

1 


France 

8,931 

4 

7 

Canada 

8,073 

1 

.. 

Eussia 

6,825 

4 

1 

Austria 

■ 6,315 

3 

.. 

Scotland 

5,240 

.. 

.. 

Norway 

4,735 

1 


Denmark 

4,243 

.. 


Switzerland 

3,832 

.. 

.. 

Greece 

2,274 


.. 

Finland 

1,846 

.. 

.. 

Mexico 

1,763 

1 

2 

Australia 

1,347 

.. 

.. 

Hungary 

1,247 

.. 

.. 

Spain 

1,170 

2 

8 

Wales 

693 

.. 

.. 

Portugal 

570 

3 

1 

Holland 

500 

.. 

.. 

All others 

24,350 

17 

18 

Total 

238,167 

83 

57 


conditions found among the immigrants often continue among 
persons born in this country. In nearly all of our large cities 
there are whole districts where the population, though made up 
to a large extent of persons born in the United States, still 
continues to use its own language, the social condition here re- 
sembling that under which they lived in their own country rather 
than that commonly found in this. These groups, though Amer- 
ican-born, are still unassimilated immigrants; this difiS.culty of 
nationality is one which cannot be overlooked in working with 
them. A rather striking thing in tables 14 and 15 is the small 
proportion of delinquents and dependents found in the group of 
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Table 21. — ^Data op Table 20 Restated as Ratios to the Total Groups 


Total, foreign 
derived population 

Country of San Francisco Delinquent Dependent 

Ireland 228 .145 .088 

Germany 205 .109 .053 

Italy 114 .265 .211 

England 059 .036 

Sweden 041 .012 

France 038 .048 .123 

Canada 034 .012 — 

Russia 029 .048 .017 

Austria 027 .036 

Scotland 022 

Norway 019 .012 

Denmark 018 

Switzerland 016 

Greece 010 — 

Finland 008 

Mexico 007 .012 .035 

Australia 006 

Hungary 005 

Spain 005 .024 .140 

Wales 003 — 

Portugal 002 .036 .017 

Holland 002 

AU others 102 .205 .316 


Total 1.000 1.000 1.000 


foreign-born persons, and the comparatively large number of de- 
pendents and of delinquents in the group of native-born of 
foreign or mixed parentage. This may in part be explained by 
the fact that the larger number of foreign-born persons are above 
the age at which they would come before the juvenile court when 
first admitted to this country, so that the number of foreign-born 
juvenile delinquents would not represent the correct proportion 
of delinquency actually occurring* in the foreign-born popula- 
tion. However, the proportions of dependents and delinquents 
in each foreign nationality as compared with the population of 
that foreign nationality in San Francisco, correspond rather 
closelv. 
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As lias aln'ady pointftl out, tlu* iiuiuluu- of t*as(‘s avail- 
ablo for this study is aol sufTudoiit to mako tlu* results eoiielusivo, 
tlioufrh they a^rnu* on tlu* vvhoh* with eoiiclusions of ollu*r investi- 
gators. As regards the different nationalitit‘s repn‘S(*ut(‘(b the 
most striking singh* faet brought out is tlu* eomparativ(‘ly large 
number of Italians having dependent and <U*lin([uent ehildren. 
More ehildr(*n of Italian pan‘ntug(‘ an* th*liiu[ut‘nt than of any 
other, whereas, relative to tlu* mnubt‘r <»r population, Italy is 
third on tlu* list as <b‘termiiu*d by the thirtt‘enth Ihiite<l Statt‘s 
(^*nsus, and far b(‘Iow t‘itht*r (tennany or In*Ian(i. (Sf*t‘ tabh* 
17.) This r(‘sult ti‘nds to eonfirm tlu* i<lt‘a, alrt‘ady eommon, that 
tlu* Italians as tlu*y are now eoming into this (*(mntry that is, 
from soutlu‘rn Italy and Sieily are on tlu* whob* undesirable 
additions to the [lopulatunu An interesting faet with n*gurd 
to (iermauy is brougfit out by etunparing tlu* [M‘r<*t‘ntuge of 
delin((iu‘nt ehildren with that of tlu* d<*pt*n<h*nts. Approxi 
mat(‘ly 11 per e(*nt of tlu* total nuinlH*r of deliiu|nent ehildren 
an* the ehildn'U of (Jerninn Imrn parents, whih* oidy 5 per eent 
of tlu* (h‘pt*iul<*nts an* of <terman pan*ntage. In the east* td* 
the Italians, on tlu* <jtlu*r hand, tlu* p<*ret*ntngt*s iiulieating th* 
liiuiueney and dep<*ntleney an* mueh more nearly <*t(uul, 'riu*st* 
faets would suggest that tlu* tlittleulty with tlu* Italian groitp is 
a ratlu*r marked inability to eopt* with tlu* situation iiu‘t in eity 
life, w!u‘r(‘as with the (h*rmans this tiiflu'ulty is lud prominent. 
The (h‘lin<[iu‘ney of the Italians may In* purely seooiulary, diu* 
to their laek of adaptability to trying e(uuUtions, whereas In tlu* 
eius(‘ of the ({ermans otlu*r faetors enter in. 

Environment of delinquent vhildn n. Table 22, showing tlu* 
(*nvironm(‘nt of <i<*lin(iiu*nt ehil<lri»n. jiulgtul u<*eonling to flu* 
seheme pn*viously des(*rihi*<l {.see pp. 2 ff. ), shows that in the 
vast majority (»f eas(‘s the surroiuulitigs in whieh these mifiir 
tunat(* ehildren have developed have been vt‘ry far from desir 
abh*. Of the two hnndn‘d and five delinquent ehildren, only 
forty-sev(*n, or 2:l per eent, have hud sueh an environment ns 
falls to tlu* lot of the nvt*rage ehild. Sixty, or 29 per eent, have 
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Table 22. — Environment of Delinquent (‘iiilduen: <*A.sKrt 


Environment always good = 

47 


Environment always bad 

no 


Environment always iinsati«fatd<»ry ...... 

, . 04 


Environment unknown . 

4 


Total 

, 2n:> 





grown up in positively vieious summudiuKS, while niutdy-ftu 
or 45 per cent, have had surroundings whieh were n(»t sittisfi 
tory, though they wert' not aetiially vieious. Th<* |>rt»bl**in 
the unsuccessful lionie, therefore, is seen to loom larg:^* in t 
whole problem of delimiueney. IleriHlity is probably the i 
portant factor in the produet ion of aetual feeble ruiruhn I iiohs, h 
in the causation of delinquiuiey, euvinmnient is us !arg:*‘ u fui*t 
as heredity, if not a larger one. It lias been well said tli 
heredity gives the plasticity of the substanee, enviroruiieiit t 
mould into which it is pouriHl. Uenei*, sin<‘e it is rrt*Mgtd/ 
that the development of tlu^ moral sense depends to a large t 
grce on the early training and environment, it must also 
agreed that much of juvt‘nih‘ delimfueney is dinsuly the re.^i 
of a defective environment. To be sure, defeetive or tunrkt^d 
abnormal parmits could hardly give tlndr ehildren nornutl Inme 
so that, ill very many eases, the ehiblren with luul hurtulitiii 
tendencies are also suhjeeted to tin* worst possihb* surrouruliin 
That they themselves should he abnormal is the only ptKsdi 
outcome. 
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SPECIAL STUDY OF THE GROUP OP DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN 

The next group to be considered will be the group of depen- 
dent children. Of the total number of children coming to the 
clinic, one hundred and thirty-three were dependent to a large 
extent on public aid. These children were for the most part 
referred to the clinic by public agencies, the great majority 
coming from the associated charities’ organizations and the 
juvenile courts. The following table shows the distribution of 
dependent children according to the agencies interested in their 
care. The dependent children, as a whole, are probably less 

Table 23. — ^Agencies Eeferring Dependent Children to the Clinic; 


Number op Cases 

Associated Charities 56 

Juvenile Court 35 

Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum 13 

Catholic Humane Bureau 7 

University of California Hospital 5 

Pacific Hebrew Orphanage 4 

Widows' Pension Bureau 2 

Children's Home Society... 2 

Children's Hospital 2 

Protestant Orphan Asylum 1 

People's Place (Social Settlement) 1 

Nurses ' Settlement 1 

Hebrew” Board of Relief 1 

State Children's Visitor 1 

McKinley Orphanage 1 

School 1 

Total 133 


Table 24. — Sex op Dependent Children 

66 
67 


Boys 

Girls 


Total 


133 
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representative of dependency than are the delinquents; it is 
therefore likely that in some instances the conclusions will be 
less accurate for the dependent cases. The larger number of 
these children are the children of parents who are almost con- 
tinuously in need of aid from public agencies. However, a 
goodly number has been sent from orphanages and home-finding 
agencies and it has been gratifying to note a growing tendency 
on the part of such institutions to demand that a child, before 
being placed for adoption, shall have a clean bill of mental and 
physical health. This policy can hardly fail to increase the 
confidence of the public in the child-placing agencies and will 
perhaps also increase the number of careful and conscientious 
persons who will be willing to undertake the great responsibility 
of caring for dependent children in good homes. 

Age of dependent children , — The average age of the depen- 
dent children is, as would be expected, less than that of the 
delinquents, and it is unfortunately true that as they grow older 
a certain proportion of the dependents, especially those whose 
parents are continuously in need of public aid and whose homes 


Table 25. — Distribution of Dependent Children According to 


Chronologlcal Age 

Boys Girls 

4 yrs 2 5 yrs 

5 “ 3 6 

6 5 7 

7 6 8 

8 : 8 9 

9 4 10 

10 ‘‘ 5 11 

11 ‘‘ 4 12 

12 9 13 ‘‘ 

13 0 14 

14 6 15 

15 7 16 

18 2 17 '' 

— 25 

Total 66 36 


0 

2 

2 

3 

6 

7 

7 

8 
8 

11 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 


Total 


67 
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Table 26. — Distribution of Dependent Children According to 
Mental Age 


Boys 

1 yi* 

4 yrs 


6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 '' 
15 
f 


2 

5 

3 

3 

11 

5 

10 

12 

9 

3 

2 

1 


Girls 

1 yi* 

3 yrs 

4 


6 


8 “ 
9 

10 

11 

12 “ 
15 


1 

2 

2 

4 

5 
9 

12 

5 

16 


1 


Total , 66 Total 


67 


are not satisfactory, will become delinquent and will later be 
included in that group of dependents who are also delinquent. 
The average age of the dependent boys is ten years and of the 
dependent girls twelve years. The difference in age of the 
sexes may be accounted for, at least in part, by the fact that 
it is easier for young boys to become self-supporting than it is 
for girls; hence the boy falls out of the group of dependents 
more easily and at an earlier age than the girl. 

Chro^iological and mental ages cmnpared . — The average men- 
tal age of the dependent children is almost the same for both 
boys and girls, being a little over eight years. A comparison 
of the mental with the chronological age shows that the average 
mental age of the boys is two years less than the average chrono- 
logical age, while the average mental age of the girls is four 
years less than the chronological age. This would indicate, in 
at least this group of dependent children, that the girls are on 
the whole more backward than the boys. This may be par- 
tially explained by the fact that the boys as a group are younger 
and, as a result, defect does not show itself as clearly as it may 
in later years. The fact, too, that the boys are more likely 
than the girls to be held as delinquent on small provocation 


00 (M 
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would tend to make a larger number of the boys appear in the 
group of delinquents, where the average chronological age of 
the boys is greater than in the dependent group. It not 
infrequently occurs that, in the families where the girls are 

Xo. 



Graph 8. Mental age of dependent boys and girls. 

Boys, solid line. 

Girls, dotted line. 

No. 



Graph 9. Chronological age of dependent boys and girls. 

Boys, solid line. 

Girls, dotted line. 


dependent, there may be boys even younger who already have 
delinquency records in the juvenile court. The following table 
gives the diagnosis of the dependent children when classified 
according to the Binet scale. 
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Table 27. — Diagnosis op the Dependent Children Graded by the 
Binet Scale 


Boys 


Idiot 1 

Imbecile 0 

Moron 13 

Defective 4 

Backward 21 

Normal 26 

? 1 

Total 66 


Girls 


Idiot 1 

Imbecile 6 

Moron 13 

Defective 1 

Backward 27 

Normal 19 

Total 67 


Delinquent and dependent children compared. — By means of 
graphs 10 to 13 inclusive, it is easy to compare, with respect to 
mental and chronological age, the delinquent and the dependent 
children making up this study. These curves show clearly that 
as the chronological age increases the number of delinquents in- 
creases very rapidly. The number of dependent children over 
fourteen years of age is comparatively small, whereas the larger 
number of delinquents are more than fourteen years old. It is 
known that, to a considerable extent, the delinquents have been 
recruited from the ranks of the dependents and that in reality 
many of the delinquents are simply dependents grown older. 
The group of delinquent children may be subdivided into the 
two divisions, those who have always been largely dependent on 
outside aid and those who have come from homes which have 
been financially independent. Of the two hundred and five 
delinquent children, sixty-two are also dependent and could 
be included in the dependency group except for the special fact 
of their delinquency. The table giving the diagnosis of the 
dependent children as classified according to the Binet scale 
shows that for both boys and girls thirty-five, or 26 per cent, are 
actually feeble-minded, forty-five, or 34 per cent, are normal, 
and the rest, fifty-three, or 40 per cent, are on the border-line 
between the normal and the feeble-minded, with a certainty that 
a considerable number will not develop to adult years in a 
normal manner. These dependent children form an exceedingly 
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Age 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7.8 9 10 11 12 15 18 


Graph 10. Mental ages of dependent and of delinquent boys. 

Delinquent, solid line. 

Dependent, dotted line. 


No. 



Graph 11. Chronological ages of dependent and of delinquent boys. 

Delinquent, solid line. 

Dependent, dotted line. 
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Xo. 



age 

Graph 12. Mental ages of dependent and of delinquent girls. 

Delinquent, solid line. 

Dependent, dotted line. 

No. 



age 


Graph 13. Chronological ages of dependent aud of delinquent girls. 

Delinquent, solid line. 

Dependent, dotted line. 
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Table 28. — ^Mental Status op Dependent Children 


Feeble-minded, including one insane 35 26% 

Backward or defective 53 40% 

Normal or precocious 45 34% 


Total 133 100% 


Table 29. — ^Mental Status op Delinquent Children 


Feeble-minded, including one insane 76 37% 

Backward or defective 64 31% 

Normal or precocious 65 32% 


Total 205 100% 



I — - I Normal or 
I 1 precocious 


rmjin Backward or 
defective 


Feeble-minded 
(including 
one insane) 


Graph 14, Mental status of dependent children. 



o 


Normal or 
precocious 


imm 


Backward or 
defective 


Feeble-minded 
(including 
one insane) 


Graph 15. Mental status of delinquent children. 
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important social group. There are many of them at present and 
their number is not likely to become smaller. The problem of 
earing for them is a serious one and it is quite obvious that no 
means should be overlooked for its solution both in the interests 
of the children and of society. More than half, as the above 
percentages show, require special care, and a failure to provide 
this necessary care must be followed by disastrous consequences. 
None of this particular group has as yet been seriously delin- 
quent, but there is a strong probability that a good many will 
become delinquent if not cared for in a far-sighted manner. 
Surely the feeble-minded can never be held morally responsible ; 
and the best policy, and in the end the most economical one, yrill 
be to make a close study of this class of children and to provide 
for them during the rest of their lives, that they may never 
become more dangerous or unhappy than they are at present. 

Barents of dependent children . — The study of the parents 
of the dependent children is fully as instructive as is that of 

Table 30. — Ci/AssincATioN of Dependent Children According to 


Types of Parents 

Both parents inefficient 67 

Both parents unknown 18 

Pather insane, mother inefficient 4 

Pather inefficient, mother insane 2 

Pather inefficient, mother neurotic 1 

Both parents neurotic 2 

Pather normal, mother inefficient 3 

Mother normal, father inefficient 12 

Both parents normal 24 

Total 133 

Table 31. — Classification op Dependent Children, Showing 
Extent of Dependency 

Children in institutions 39 

Children from families in constant need of aid 55 

Children of widows receiving widows ’ pension 20 

Children in foster-homes 19 


Total 


133 
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Table 32. — Dependent Children with Normal or Abnormal Parents 


Both parents normal 

24 

18% 

One parent normal 


11% 

Both parents abnormal 

76 

57% 

Both parents unknown 

18 

14% 

Total — 

133 

100% 


Table 33. — ^Delinquent Children with Normal or Abnormal Parents 


Both parents normal 33 16% 

One parent normal 14 7 % 

Both parents abnormal 99 48% 

Both parents unkno^vn 26 13% 

One parent abnormal, the other unknown 33 16% 


Total 205 100% 



Both parents 
abnormal 

Both parents 
unknown 


B One parent 
normal 

□ Both parents 
normal 


Graph 16. Proportion of normal and abnormal parents in the group of 
dependent children. 



Both parents 
abnonnal 

Both parents 
unknown 

One parent 
normal 

One parent 

DU ablormal the 

other unknown 

□ Both parents 
normal 


Graph 17. Proportions of normal and abnormal parents in the group of 
delinquent children. 
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the parents of the delinquents. Kesults here again tend to show 
that the two groups of dependents and delinquents are not 
fundamentally very different. There is in the dependent group 
a somewhat larger proportion of children having both parents 
abnormal, but otherwise the tables and graphs are strikingly 
alike. (See graphs 16 and 17.) The following tables indicate 
the types of the parents of the dependent children according to 
the scheme which was used for the delinquents. 

Family status of dep evident s.— Table 34 shows that the father 
is absent from the home in a much larger number of instances 
than is the mother. This would of course be expected, since the 
father is the usual bread-winner and his death or desertion would 
in most cases at once render the family dependent. 

Table 34. — Family Status op Dependent Children, According to 
Presence or Absence of Parents 


Both parents living and together 29 

Both parents dead or unknown 19 

Father living, mother dead or unknown 19 

Father dead or unknown, mother living 41 

Mother at home, deserted by father 13 

Father at home, deserted by mother 3 

Deserted by both parents 7 

Condition of parents unknoTvii 2 

Total , 133 

Table 35. — Parents not Living Together 

Divorced 5 

Separated 18 

Total 23 


Table 36. — Family Condition op Dependent Children Relative to the 
Presence or Absence op Parents 


Both parents living and together 29 22% 

One or both parents dead or away from home 102 77% 

Condition of parents unknown 2 1% 

Total 133 100% 
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Table 37. — Family Condition of Delinquent Children Eelative to the 
Presence or Absence of Parents 


Both parents living and tngethpr . 

.. 71 

35% 

One or both parents dead or away from home 

.. 131 

64% 

Condition of parents nnkuown . . 

3 

1% 

Total . 

.. 205 

100% 



One or both parents 
I dead or away 
from home 

□ Both parents living 
and together 

Condition of parents 
unknown 


Graph 18. Family condition of dependent children in respect to the 
presence or absence of one or both parents. 



One or both parents 
dead or away 
from home 


□ Both parents living 
and together 


Condition of parents 
unknown 


Graph 19. Family condition of delinquent children in respect to the 
presence or absence of one or both parents. 


Employment of parents of dependents , — The occupations of 
the parents of the dependent children are somewhat less varied 
than is the case with the delinquents, hut their general type is 
the same. Unskilled occupations and those in which employ- 
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ment is of necessity irregular predominate. A larger propor- 
tion of the fathers of dependents are unskilled day-laborers, but 
otherwise the two tables might almost be interchanged. 

Table 38. — Occupations of Parents of Dependent Children 


Father 


Laborer 

2o 

Merchant 

1 

Sationary engineer 

4 

Teamster 

1 

Fruit-peddler 

3 

Model-maker 

1 

Carpenter 

3 

Boiler-washer 

1 

Ranch hand 

2 

Seller of lottery tickets 

1 

Longshoreman 

2 

Woodcutter 

1 

Street-lamp lighter 

2 

Electrician 

1 

Painter 


Sailor 

1 

Buttonhole maker.. 


Night watchman 

1 

Tin -roofer 


^ ^ Gentleman ’ ^ 

1 

Conductor 


Printer 

1 

Builder 


Plasterer 

1 

Shipping clerk .... 


No occupation 

1 

Paper-hanger 

Stevedore 


Occupation unknown 

67 

Architect 

Fireman 


Total 

133 


Mother 


Housewife 70 

Day-servant 13 

Factory hand 3 

Practical nurse 2 

Laundry-worker 2 

Dressmaker 2 

Prostitute 2 


Packing-house hand .. 

Dancing girl 

Domestic servant 

Rooming-house keeper 


Occupation unknown 36 

Total 133 


Nativity of parents . — Table 40 shows that Italy again has a 
number of individuals in the list far in excess of what she should 
have when the number of foreign-born Italians in San Francisco 
is taken into consideration. In this list Ireland is second in 
having many dependents, while Germany, which was second in 
the delinquency table, is fifth in the dependency list. This indi- 
cates that the Germans, at least in San Francisco, have a greater 
tendency to delinquency than to dependency and that in respect 
to delinquency they are far less desirable immigrants than in 
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respect to dependency. It must always be bcjrue in mintl, Imw 
ever, that the numbers which are being consuU'red hmv me m 
small that the indications are not conclusive. 


Table 39. — Nativity of Dependent Oiiildrkn 

Native-born of native-born parents 

Native-born of mixed parentage 

Native-born of foreign-born parents 

Poreign-born of foreign-born parents - 

Nativity unknown 

Total 


Table 40. — Native Country op Forbiion-born 1*arknts 


Italy 

Ireland .... 

Spain 

France .... 
Germany 
Porto Eico 

Chile 

Scotland .. 
'Hawaii .... 
Mexico .... 
Eussia .... 
England .. 
Sweden .. 
Norway .. 
Portugal 
Belgium .. 
Finland .. 


Hi 

14 

(5 

4 

4 

4 

4 


I 

I 


Total 


122 


Environment of depeiident children . — The tabh^ sh(>win^>: tht* 
environment of the dependent children, bas(‘d on tJi<‘ sanu* seht‘in«' 
as was used in the ease of the delinquents, vsiiows aji^ain a uiarktnl 
resemblance between the delinquent and the (b^pendtnil (‘hildnni. 
Most of the dependent children come from bad or unsatisfactory 
homes, but a somewhat larger proportion couu‘s from }^oo<l tioiiu^s 
^namely, 34 per cent of the dependents, as against 23 pin* eviit 
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of the delinquents. In this connection the group of delinquents 
who are also dependent has been considered separately, and of 
this group almost none come from good homes, merely 3 per cent 
of the total. 


Table 41. — Environment op Dependents 


Environment good 

45 

34% 

Environment bad 

29 

22% 

Environment unsatisfactory .. 

58 

43% 

Environment unknown 

1 

1% 

Total 

133 

100% 

Table 42. — Environment 

OF Dependent-Delinquents 

Environment good 

2 

3% 

Environment bad : 

27 

44% 

Environment unsatisfactory .. 

33 

53% 


Total 


62 100% 
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Dependents. 



Delinquents. 


Bad environ- 
ment 

Unsatisfactory 

environment 

Environment 

unknown 

□ Good environ- 
ment 



Dependent delinquents. 

Graphs 20, 21 and 22. Environmental conditions of various groups of 

children. 
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NOTES ON GROUP OP MISCELLANEOUS CASES 

This last group consists of children coining to the clinic, who 
for some reason seemed to be abnormal. They are interesting 
only as individuals or as examples of the types of children 
that are brought to a psychological clinic for some apparent 
abnormality. There were one hundred and twelve of these 
children. When graded according to the Binet scale, the results 
shown in table 43 were obtained. Those children, ranking 

Table 43. — Diagnoses of Cases According to the Binet Scale 


Idiot 7 

Imbecile 15 

Moron 14 

Defective 2 

Backward 31 

Normal 42 

? (Insane) 1 

Total 112 


according to the Binet scale as normal or approximately normal 
in respect to general intelligence, present a number of interesting 
mental, physical and neurological abnormalities. They are 
briefly summarized in table 44. 

Table 44. — Children Graded as Normal by the Binet Scale 


Normal in every respect 7 

Neurotic and mentally unstable 13 

Epileptic 8 

. Given to violent fits of temper 3 

Suffering from adenoids 3 

Congenitally deaf 2 

Unable to learn to spell 1 

Choreic 1 

111 with pulmonary tuberculosis 1 

Suffering from defective vision 1 

Lazy and inefficient 1 

Paralytic 1 

Total 42 
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Among the backward and feeble-minded children in this 
miscellaneous class there were to be found nearly as many types 
as in the so-called normal group. Among them were two epi- 
leptics, four paralytics, four Mongolian idiots, one hydrocephalic, 
two cretins, besides a number of children who were constitution- 
ally psychopathic. This whole group has been a most interest- 
ing one because of the number of rather unusual mental and 
nervous disorders which have been brought to the attention of 
the examiners. These children were brought in usually by their 
own parents ; they came as a rule from fairly good homes, and 
because of the natural reticence on the part of the parents the . 
study of the social background was not at all satisfactory. As 
individual cases, however, they have helped to make the work 
in the clinic rich in special opportunities for studying mental 
and physical abnormality. 
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C5HNKHAI* ruxriJ'siox 

As has Imni shown in tlt»‘ jirtHM'dini^ of thn tloUnt|UiBt 

children included in this study, dti |n»r emit inuy he enimklepd 
definitely fceble-iuin<h»d, d2 \H r cent hiiekwjirtl or witti ii defeat 
less than actual IVehleunindiHltiess. ntul :I2 |*t‘r cent iiurnml m 
far as general inteiligt*nee is eoiieeriMd, In the grnuii i>f de- 
pendents, 26 per cent inuy be regurdeil ns feeble iiiintiinb W pr 
cent as backward or defective, ainl dl per cent ns normat. The 
fact that the ages of the two groups. ileUntpietp^ iUiil ttepemleriti, 
differ materially, may neeount. to a very large extent, for the 
differences in the peiwntages of d«‘feet m the two elnsses. Ai 
the younger backward children grow older, innny wdt umimi. 
tionably continue to lag in their development and Inter wull go 
to make up a larger group of feeble inimb d ehtblren. 

Considerable work lins been ilone by other peisions with 
delinquent children, hut there are no ndequnte ?4tntisties avail- 
able ius to the mental status of dependentn ns n elnss. It hai 
been estimated that all per rent of tlie ininnte.H of nbnslmu8t*i 
are feeble-mimled, but this is based on mois* or less snperilcial 
and untraim'd observation, and ennmn be n»>ee|ited ns eonebiHive. 
Much more reliatile ligniH«s are to be had as to tlie mental status 
of offenders, both juvenib* and atlidt, but even tn tb* se there k 
conBiderable variance, Hr. Uoddard eoneludes that probably 
25 per cent to 5(1 per cent of the people oi prisons are iiM’iitally 
defective, and that all jier emit of prostitiitf»s nre feeble mimlerl 
These coneluHioim he bases on the ri’|iorts of t»'^sts made on iiidi* 
viduals in reformatory institutions, tlo^ results of which arc 
shown in table 47 taken from his reeent pnblimitnm * 

The report, of the Massaehttsetts '*( *ominission for the tnviie 
tigation of the White »Slave Traftle, Hoenlh^d/’ givi*s the results 
obtained from testing a group of three tinndr»d prostitutes by 

GotUlim'h II, H„ Ft’f hh minthtfnrMn: if» nor#*-# mhU 
York, Mamillan, HU I, |i, U. 
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Table 47. — Defectives in Eepormatory Institutions 

Percentage 


Institution Defective 

St. Cloud, Minnesota, Eeformatory 54 

Ealnvay Eeformatory (New Jersey) (Binet) 46 

Bedford Eeformatory, New York (under 11 years) 80 

Lancaster, Massachusetts (Girls' Reformatory) 60 

Lancaster, Massachusetts (50 paroled girls) 82 

Lyman School for Boys, Westborough, Massachusetts 28 

Pentonville, Illinois, Juveniles 40 

Massachusetts Eeformatory, Concord 52 

Newark, New Jersey, Juvenile Court 66 

Elmira Eeformatory 70 

Geneva, Illinois (Binet) 89 

Ohio Boys' School (Binet) 70 

Ohio Girls' School (Binet) 70 

Virginia, three reformatories (Binet) 79 

New Jersey State Home for Girls 75 

Glen Mills Schools, Pennsylvania, Girls' Dept., about 72 


the Binet scale. Of the total three hundred cases, one hundred 
and fifty-four, or 51 per cent, were unquestionably feeble- 
minded. This estimate is very conservative, for all doubtful 
cases were called normal, and it was recognized by the examiners 
that of the one hundred and thirty-five called normal ‘ ' not more 
than six of the entire group seemed to have really good minds.’’ 
The report further states that at the Massachusetts school for 
the feeble-minded ‘‘are an equal number of women and girls, 
medically and legally certified as feeble-minded, who are of equal 
or superior mental capacity” to the above-mentioned one hun- 
dred and thirty-five cases classed as normal. 

The report of the work of the Morals Court in Chicago gives 
the estimate that 50 per cent of women prostitutes are mentally 
defective, this conclusion being based on an investigation of the 
school grades attained by the women. 

W. H. Pyle® studied two hundred and forty delinquent girls 
in the State Industrial Home for Girls, in Chillicothe, Missouri. 
He made use of groups of tests for invention, free association, 

5 Pyle, W. H., A study of delinquent girls, Psychological Clinic, vin, 
143-149, October, 1914. 
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memory aad imagination, and concluded that two-thirds of the 
girls were subnormal, probably high-grade morons. He did not 
use the Binet tests, because of lack of time for the individual 
tests. 

Miss Margaret Otis, resident psychologist in the State Home 
for Girls in Trenton, New Jersey,® has reported the results of 
her examinations of one hundred and seventy-two of the girls 
in this institution and finds only 25 per cent ‘‘presumably 
normal.’' The remaining 75 per cent are “Defective,” 30 per 
cent being ‘ ‘ Morons. ’ ’ 

Dr. William Healy, of the Chicago Juvenile Psychopathic 
Institute,’' has examined one thousand young recidivists, by 
means of a group of tests devised by himself and Dr. Grace 
Fernald, and concludes that “about 10 per cent” of this group 
of cases are “beyond peradventure feeble-minded” and that 
67.4 are cases “that should be regarded without question as 
mentally normal.” Although Healy finds a much larger pro- 
portion of his young offenders normal than do most observers, 
still he concludes that “mental defect forms the largest single 
cause of delinquency to be found by correlating tendency to 
offend with characteristics of the offender.” 

Miss Emile Benz, of Columbus, Ohio,® has made a careful 
study of one hundred consecutive admissions to the Ohio Girls ’ 
Industrial Home, all of the inmates of which had been committed 
by the court with the statement that the intellect was sound, 
with the concession made in two cases, “but not apt.” Of these 
one hundred girls, 79 per cent show more than three years’ 
retardation. Two of them pass the twelve-year tests and there- 
fore pass into the lowest stratum of normals, leaving 77 per cent 
feeble-minded, according to the Binet classification. Three 
years ’ retardation is coming to be considered too little on which 

6 Otis, Margaret, Binet tests applied to delinquent girls, Psychological 
Clinic, vn, 127-135, October, 1913. 

7 Healy, William, The individual delinquent. Boston, Little, 1915, pp. 
140, 447. 

8 Benz, Emile, A study of the intelligence of delinquents and the eugenic 
significance of mental defect. Training School Bulletin, xi, 37-40, May, 1914. 
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to make the diagnosis of feeble-mindediiess, and if a retardation 
of four years is required, the number of feeble-minded in the 
one hundred cases drops to 58 per cent. Miss Renz considers 
that 58 per cent ‘‘represents the moderate statement, and a trust- 
worthy figure for theoretic purposes.” 

George S. Addams, Judge of the Juvenile Court of Cleveland, 
Ohio,® in a report to the National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections, makes a strong plea for mental examinations of 
children in the courts, emphasizing the importance of mental 
deficiency in the causation of vice and crime. He states that 
of one hundred consecutive commitments to the Boys’ Industrial 
School of Ohio, only seventeen were found normal, the balance 
being border-line, backward or defective. 

H. B. Hickman of the Indiana Boys’ SchooP® tested two 
hundred and twenty-nine boys in that institution by the Binet 
scale and concluded that of the whole number “only about 
sixty-three wdll be able to get out and take anything like a 
normal station in society, at least forty-five will always be unfit 
for anything except institution life, and the remainder will 
always require assistance of some kind toward making their 
living.” 

The George Junior Republic, in Freeville, New York, has 
also had to face the problem of mental deficiency in the case of 
some of its ‘ citizens. ’ The fact that a few of these children had 
failed to benefit as they should have done by the methods of 
the Republic, led the Educational Department of Cornell Uni- 
versity to carry out, at the request of the Republic, tests of 
mental status on the more troublesome cases. As a result, a 
series of clinics was held and twenty-six of the ‘ citizens, ’ twenty 
boys and six girls, were tested according to Goddard’s revision 
of the 1911 Binet-Simon tests.^^ Of the six girls, two were 

« Addams, Geo. S., Defectives in the juvenile court, Training School 
BvXletin, xi, 49-55, June, 1914. 

10 Hickman, H. B., Delinquent and criminal boys tested by the Binet 
scale, Training School Bulletin, xi, 159-165, January, 1915. 

11 Jennings, H. M., and Hallock, A. L., Binet-Simon tests at the George 
Junior Eepublic, Jour. Educ. Psychol., iv, 471-475, October, 1913. 
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definitely defective and two probably defective. It was con- 
cluded that the first two should be removed from the Republic 
and the second two should be re-tested later for signs of improve- 
ment. Of the twenty boys tested, three were graded as morons 
and their removal from the Republic was advised. The next 
four were border-line cases, needing further study; the remain- 
ing thirteen were normal. The examiners have concluded that 
'‘the tests have served a real purpose in the practical admin- 
istration of the Freeville Republic, and it is planned that in the 
future no applicants for admission to citizenship will be received 
until their mental status has been scientifically determined.’’ 

All the evidence points to the same conclusion : that a large 
proportion of delinquents are defective, and that the mental 
deficiency has undoubtedly exercised a large influence in the 
causation of their delinquency. An important next step in- 
cludes careful study of delinquents wherever they are found, 
and beyond this a study of the school population in order to 
determine as nearly as possible which of the school children 
will be clearly incapable of developing normally, and to make 
adequate plans for them before they become delinquent. If 
this is to be done successfully, the whole class of dependents 
must also be carefully studied and permanent plans must be 
made for them, so that, when they arrive at an age when state 
laws no longer provide for their maintenance, any who need 
special care or supervision can be provided for permanently. 
Measures looking toward this end will prevent many dependent 
children from becoming delinquent as soon as the rather unusual 
supervision exercised over them by the state, either in institu- 
tions or in boarding-homes or under the provisions of the 
Widows’ Pension Law, has been removed. 
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APPENDIX 

SrMMAKY OK TVKU’AIi ( 'aSK-II ISTOUIKS 

Case * 1 . was rotVrml to tlu‘ Psyoliolo^ioal 011100 by 

tlu‘ uiat(‘rnity ward of tlio U!uv(‘rsity Hospital, . booauso she 
seemed def<‘etive. It was said of her that she used siieh bad 
lau^ua^e that she eould not la* allowtal to muain in the ward 
with iha other patients. Hhe was an unmarried woman of 
thirty-two y<‘ai*s and had an infant a ft‘w we(‘ks old. This 
woman's panmts hail <lied when she was about seven years old 
and sIh‘ was plaeed in an orphanap:t‘. Tlu're sln^ nmiairual until 
she was fift(‘(‘n years old, when work was found for lier in a 
privatt* homi‘ as a (l<»mestie S(‘rvant and s!u‘ was diseharji^ed from 
the institution. In hsss than a year's time she }*:ave birth to 
an illegitimate ehild, whieh ha<l a haredip and died w'hen three 
days old. From that tinn* till about a y(‘ar ago sh(‘ supporti'd 
herself by <loing h<ms(‘Work. Hnder supervision she works very 
well, but morally sli<‘ is entin'ly irrt*sponsibh‘. Aeeording to 
tlie Billet seale she has a mmital agt‘ of nine years and is 
distinetly f(‘(‘ble’'minded. AH other t<‘sts show her (^(pially (l(‘- 
feetiv<‘. Slu* has already had two ilh*gitimHte ehildren and if 
h^ft at larg(*, wall almost eertainly have more. Sh(‘ is assuri‘dly 
a p(‘rson who ne<»<ls eare and protisdion sueli as eouhl lie given 
her in tin* prop«‘r institution; society should find im*ans of 
jiroteeting itself against such in<livi<luals. 

Case . 7 . 1 ^ (’. it, is a fourteen year-ohl girl smit to the 

Psyehologieal t'linie by the Assoeiate<l (’harities of San Fran- 
eiseo. The fatlier is unknown and th(‘ mother is aleoholie and 
immoral. The mother has also been eonsidensl immtally def(‘e- 
tive. For six years (’. H. has lietm in a fosterdionu* where slie 
has r(*(*eived good eare an<l training. Slie is now in tln^ s(‘eond 
gra(h‘ in school and is clearly a dtd'ective child. Sin* oeifasionally 
has ef)ile[)tic convulsions. According to tin* Binet seale sln^ has 
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a mental age of eight years and will never be a normal person. 
She will never be able to support herself without a very large 
measure of supervision and should certainly not be thrown upon 
her own responsibilities at any time. Steps should be taken to 
place her in an institution for the feeble-minded before it be- 
comes necessary to release her from the care of the Children's 
Agency of the Associated Charities of San Francisco. There she 
would learn to do simple, routine work, and would be protected 
during the rest of her life from the dangers to which she would 
be exposed if left at large. 

Case S9. — C. M. is a fourteen-year-old boy sent to the clinic 
by the Associated Charities. Three years ago he was taken from 
his parents, both of whom were known to be immoral, and com- 
mitted to the Children's Agency. He was at that time in an 
exceedingly bad physical condition as the result of hereditarj^ 
syphilis, and it was necessary to keep him in a hospital for two 
years, receiving appropriate treatment, before it was considered 
safe to place him in a foster-home. For the past year he has 
been in a good home and has improved greatly both mentally 
and physically". According to the Binet scale he has a mental 
age of nine years with a retardation of five years. He is now 
in the third grade in school. Until a year ago this boy had never 
attended school. In spite of his great physical handicap his 
progress has been gratifying, and, although he is still far from 
normal, some further improvement is to be expected. 

Cases 40, 65, 91 and 92 , — These four children were brought 
to the clinic from one of the orphanages of San Francisco. 
N. D. and N. S. are brother and sister, as are J. J. and J. S. 
They all have the same maternal grandmother. The parents 
of N. D. and N. S. were both drunkards, and the mother 
died of pulmonary tuberculosis. N. D., an eight-year-old epi- 
leptic girl, is entirely irresponsible and unable to fix her 
attention on any mental work long enough to do schoolwork 
successfully. S. N., her brother, is an eleven-year-old boy appar- 
ently normal in every way. He is in the sixth grade in the 
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public school, is bri^’ht and (‘ncr^c^tic, and has ^ood native ability. 
He has a nunital age of n(‘arly tw<‘lvc y(‘ars, and schuus to have no 
abnormal teiulimcies of any kind. 

Tlie father of d. d, and J. S. was a drunkard, probably 
mentally defectiv(‘, and was thoujrht to hav(^ murdtTed his own 
mother, thou^di this crime was never proven apiinst him. The 
motht‘r of th(‘st‘ two childrtm was very (‘ccentric. kS1i(‘ is now 
dead. d. d. is a fourt(*en-yt‘ar-o!d ^>*irl witli a mental ago of 
ten years. She is in the sixth ^rade in the public school and 
is ([uiet and obedient, thoufxh it is recoji>‘nized by nearly all with 
whom slu‘ com(‘s in c(mtaet that sh(‘ is b(‘low normal. Her 
brother, d. S., is thirteen years old with a mental i\go of nine 
y(‘ars. Ib‘ is only in tlu‘ third }jrra(h‘ and is n‘pird(‘d as marke<lly 
def(‘ctive. Tlu'se four (*hildrtm of om^ f^’randmother, who was 
known to be exc(‘e<linji:ly p<‘cidiar, show w(‘ll tin* (‘fiN'et of bad 
her(‘dity. It is not possibh* to say, out of all the factors which 
mala* tin* h(‘rcdity so bad, which nve the most important. Only 
one of the bmr children is normal, one is epih‘ptic, and two an* 
mentally defect iv(*. 

Vase Jd'i P. is a niiu‘‘yt*anold boy broujj:ht to tin* dnvt*- 
nih* Oourt by his mother becaust» he had tri(‘d to poison his litih* 
sist<*r. Ib* had poure<I otf tlu* li(|iiid from poison tlypap(‘r and 
had ^iven it to tlu* cliihl to <lrink. He sai<l that lu* had r(‘ad in 
tlie paper that it would kill, arul that he had wanlt'd to s(*e 
what she looked likt* whih* she* was dyinj;. His molh(‘r fouiul 
him tryin^^ to j^:iv(* tlie baby the poison(‘d wut(‘r, and so averted 
the catastroplu*. He ordinarily .semiUMl rath(‘r fond of his sister 
and fre<pi<'ntly [ilayed with lu*r. His mother says, how<‘vcr, that 
he is not anVetionate and does not care much for anyom*. Ib* 
is small for liis ajre and very ipiick and bright. Acconliiifi: to 
the liiru‘t scale he has a mental nga of I'leveu y(‘ars, ranking two 
y(*ars abov(* normal. He has remarkabh* m<*chanical ability and 
is very foml of machim»ry of all kinds. Tin* home s<M‘ms f?ood 
in ev(*ry way and the pan*nts normal. This last U(*t on tin* 
part of the boy, however, has filled tin* mother with apprelu*n- 
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sionandslio isdistim*tlv at’rai*! id’ what in* niav ilu in thv future. 
He is above the uverajjff in inul in iii|:t*nuity, and 

if handled wisely may tlevelnp remnrkaihiy. 1 his is tuie of the 
rare eases in whieh a preeueious ehihl with marketl ability 
devoid of natural feelinj; as tn make him an aetnal menaee to 
those about him. 

Case <*. M. is a fourteen year old ^\vl brouM:ht to the 
Juvenile t’ourt for repented immorality. She tsimes from a 
good homt‘; both parents are normal sn far ns ean be judged. 
For the pa.st two yt*iUN she has been runntnjjr away from home 
again and again, and is a sour<*e o| e«»nstant and deep eoneern 
to her pimnits. They have iiont* ever> tbinu in flieir power to 
give lier normal and varietl interests, but eannot influetiee her 
in any way. She has bml muMe b^ssnns and has bi‘i»n plneed in 
a gymnasium, but nothing attraet.s her. Ueeently she has grown 
morose and sullen nml seems tu haiv*- im aireetion for other 
members of ht‘r family. She is in the seventh grade in sehtml, 
and has always stsuned as bright as lb** average girl of her age. 
Aeeording to the Uinet seab^ slo* ban n im ntal age i»f over twelve 
years, ranking as normal, 1'he great trouble with this girl .seems 
to be lier persi.stent immorality, whteh nle* eannot rvplain. She 
.simply says she eannot Indp it. Wheth»T she is tt» be dominated 
all her life by these abnormal impuls»'s, it is nnpossible to say, 
but at the present time she shouhl be plaerd ni some institution 
where she ean be observeil and wImt** she ean be protected from 
herself. 

CiiHr f/.i. T. J, is a si% \ » arold bo\ , u bo was brought to 
the elinie by Ids seliool teneber for stealing and untruthfulmm 
It was reported that he stole everutung b»* emibl lay hands on, 
and eonld never he relietl on to tell the truth about any thing. 
There are four eldldren in tji** famd> , this tad being tlo* ol(lt*Ht 
of the four. The father is n ttrunliard and has never provided 
for the needs of the family in a saiisfaefury way, About two 
years ago he deserted (he mother with her ftair small eldldren 
and has not been hearit of stnee, *rhe mother worked for a 
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timo as a telcphono operator aiul with the aid oE relatives man- 
aged to look after the eliildreu. Her lot was a hard one, how- 
ev(vr, and inn* n‘sponsil)iliti(‘S appanmtly W(‘n‘ too much for her, 
for less than a yt‘ar ago she, to(^ disappeared leaving the children 
with their graiidniotiKU*. Since tlu‘n th(‘ vvlioh* family has been 
eared for to a considerable extent by the Associated Charities, 
for the grandmother is lud tinaucially abh‘ to look afttn* them. 
All have lacked moral training and are entin^ly undisci[)lined. 
This boy s(‘(mis to hav(‘ dt‘v<‘lop(*d tio mo!*al stnisc^ and to him 
thcr(‘ is no *'mine and thine." He has a mental age of seven 
years according to tin* Uiiu't scab* and has goo<l native* ability 
in all din*ctions. He is affevt innate aunl attractive*, though very 
S(‘Hish. In g(‘in*ral intt*Higenc(* he st‘t‘ms ratln*r above* the* ave*!*- 
age chilel of liis age*. The b<»y's gre*ate*st tre)id)le se‘e*ms te) be* a 

moral (lcfici<*ne*y dm* ve*ry large‘ly to lae»k of me)rai training. He* 

ne'e*els the* most e*are‘ful eelucation along moral anel me*n1al line*s, 
if he* is te) el(*ve*lop in a normal way. It is pre)bable‘, if he* is 
n(*gle‘cte*(b that the elange*rous t<‘rnle*fn*ie*s whie»h he* now shows 
will be*ce)me* more* markenl and make* furthe*r tre)uble*. 

CUisrs !!Hi, :jsn (uhI .767/. (1, i\I., l<\ d. ainl h\ K. are* thre‘e‘ 

siste*rs rcfe'rrcel to the* e’linic through <lin’e*r(*nt agcncie‘s. The* 
mother is ele*ael anel tlie* father is a e*t)e)k e)n a rive*r boat. He* is 
alcoholic anel irre-sponsible* anel for some* tireie* has faile*el te) 
supj)ort his family. All thre*<‘ of the* girls are se*riously immoral 
anel s(‘cm to have* tin* le)we*st seicial standnrets. (J. M., wlio is 
twe‘ntydlir(‘c years old, has a m<*ntal age* of nine* ye*ars; h\ J., 
win) is nineteen years olel, has a m<»ntal age* of te*n ye‘ars; h\ K., 

ag(*el seve*iite*(*n y<*ars, has a m(*ntal age* of twe*lve* ye‘ar>i. Two 

of tln‘se‘ girls, then, are el(‘(initely f<*e*hle* niineh'd anel tin* thinl 
(l(*f(‘e‘tive hut not ae*tually f(*ehle !tunde*<L Tlie* twe) ye)unge*r girls 
are* unele*r tin* care of the* duv<*nih* ('ourt, hut tin* ol(le*st is mar- 
ri(‘el anel aln*a<ly has two ehildre‘in She* is almost e‘ntire‘ly 
d<‘p(‘nele*nt on (eeihlie aiel for tn*r living, and ln*r young<*st ehild 
lias a serieeus elise*ase‘ e»f the e*yt*s which will probably re*sult in 
at least partial hliinbiess. Tins womutrs Imshand has d(*se*rte*el 
her and she* is living with a man to whom slit* is not murrie‘d. 
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TNTIiODlK^TTON 

The ol)j(‘(*t of this invest ij^nf ion was to ase<‘rtain whivt. influence 
tlu^ lah(‘l on a pa<*kajr<‘ has on a purchaser, and if possible to 
d(*t(‘nnin(‘ wlu‘tlii‘r tlu*n* is any lojL?i(»al n‘Iation btdwcaui the 
(piality of the eontiaits and tin* wrapjau*. In an (*arlier (*xperi- 
nient eondu<‘t(‘d liy tin* writer, a ^roup of suhj(‘ets arratifi>f(‘d 
aeeordinjr t<i ehoiei* twelve* paekap*a of brown laundry soap. 
Th<‘y wen* [)(*rinitte<I t<i ust* any basis of judjj:in(*nl llnw plt‘as(*d, 
simply lH‘in^ inf<inn<*d that tlu* price per cake was uniform. This 
arran^n*ment was later contain'd with arranj^em(‘nt.s of tin* sanu* 
soap in blank wrappers and Iat(*r without any wrappers at. all. 
Tlu* results slioweil that tln*rt* is rather a hi^h eorn*Iati<ai betw(*<‘n 
the various arranji:eni(*nts, and on analysis it was found that 
the two most, important factors W(*n*: fl) famUianfn, and (2) 
aizc anti shapr. Tin* first of thcs<* was important in tin* cas<‘ of 
thn*(* or four of tin* tw<*lv<* bra»ids. white tin* s(*cond d(*t(*rmin(‘d 
the e.hoiet* in all tlu* oth(»r niiu* and t<» soim* (‘xt(*nt with tlu^ threi* 
familiar l)rands. ft was finally di*ci<Icd that if sizr and nhapr 
could b(‘ controlled and famUiarihj minimiz<*d, tlu* r(*sults wouhl 
show what infliu*nct* was (»xcrfed by tlu* laiM*ls. Tlu* <*nd<*avor to 
eliminatt* tlu‘S(‘ factors h*d to the inv<*st ipitions hen‘in r(*port(*d. 


The* mat(*rinl consiHt<*<l of tw<*lv<» brands <»f canru*d *\v(*llo\v 
clinic” p(*aches put up in two an<l one half pourul tins ( pis. 12). 
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They were all the same sizts all bon* tlu‘ name (if tlu‘ (’alifonua 
Fruit C^anuers Assoeiation, ami ilitTt*r(‘iit <aily in hraml and 
make-up of label. Peaeh labials were seh‘ete(l ou a(*<*ouiit ui' tho 
great variety obtainable. The twelve st'lecdtal brands wtav dia- 
tributed among live <iualities jis bdltuvs: 


Quality 

1 

Spoeial Kxtra 

i liraad 

Quality 

o 

Hxtra 

1 hrauds 

Quality 

:i 

Mxtra Stanilarii 

\ brands 

Quality 

4 

Stainlnrd 

\ brautls 

Quality 

f) 


•«I braiuls 



Tutal 

111 braiols 


As there was only one braml obtainalile of tin* first <inality, 
there was no ehoiec*. In the east* (»f tpialities 2» .‘I, and 4 from 
whieh there was eonsiderabb* s(*l(‘eti<an the t‘heie<* was math* by 
taking what ai>pear<‘d to bt* tin* best tan*, a mediiun <me, and a 
poor one. Fnun (piality 5, om* was (*ln»s(*n whieh st*t‘nn‘d to bt* 
the beat, and ont‘ oth<‘r whieh s(‘t*nn*d to In* tin* worst. 

The subj(‘ets for tin* (‘xpt*rinn‘nt were slnuvn tin* twelve <'anH, 
bearing their lalu»ls, and asl«‘d to nialo* an arrangement a<»c*ord- 
ing to prerer(*ne(‘. The eans w<*re plaeed (»n a shelf a little abovt* 
the level of tin* eye*, in tin* endt‘av<»r to maintain store eoinliti(»ns. 
The same subj(‘ets wen* also to arrange the <*ontents of tin* (*ans. 
For this X)urpos(‘ the peaehes and juiee wen* plaet*<l in saueers. 
There were twelve sau(*<*rs, one for ea<*h brartd. The snli.i<*(*ts 
WTQ to arrang(* th(‘S(‘ mer(‘ly by appenranee; they wen* in»t ptT- 
mitted to tast(! tin* eontents. 


PART 1 

The persons seleet(*d for obst*rv<*rs in this expt*riment wert^ 
fifty men and fifty wonn*n, nnwt of them nntraine<l snbjeets, 
having no knowledge of the experiments otht*r than what was 
conveyed in tin* writt(‘n direc'tions. 

Sheets containing the following questions were harnied them 
for preliminary information : 
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1. What exporioiieo^ if any, have you had iii purchasing canned poaches? 

2. Make a list btdow, of as many brands of canned peaches as possible. 

Tlie r(‘siilts showod thait 34 por cent of the men and 28 per 
rent of the wotiu'ii had previous experieuee in pureluising canned 
peaches. Ninety per emit of the suhjtnds mentioned one of oxir 
brands, Del Montt^ Ih'aidiimlly none inmitioned any of the others. 

On eomphdion of the pndiminary test, the subject was given 
the following set of dirtsdions: 

The exi)eriment in which you have been called to take part is on the 
psychology of the package, wrapper and container. 

You will be shown twelve (12) brands of Yellow OUng lUmchos” 
under two conditions. In one c(mdition the fruit in cans will bo shown 
an<l in the other the fruit opi'U. In both cases you are to arrange thorn 
from left to right, beginning with the first choice, 

A nnunory ti‘st was made as soon as the arrangiunents were 
compl(‘t(‘d, the dir(‘(di(ms for whhdi wmk^ as follows: 

1. Write down the uauu's of all the peaches you cun remember of the 
Heri(‘H just sliown you. Muter the item under one of tlie two heu<lH, ac.conl- 
ing to what you remember, 

(o) Brand. 

(/O *Special feature (any feature of label you r<*member). 

2. Which <»f thesi' peaclu's shown, have you heard of before! 

;i. In the ca.se of arranging the cans, what was the basis of your judg- 
ment! 

( *onsid(‘ring tin* fruit in the saucers, the arrangmnimt; u<*cord- 
ing to position vahn»* is as folhiws: 



M«*u 

Wcmii'u 

Nfcn unel w<atu*n 

(Quality 1 

:i.2<l 

2.(19 

2.9.4 

quality 2 

fi.sa 

5.:t7 

5.01 

(Quality 2 

5,77 

5.91 

5.84 

quality 4 

n.2a 

7.04 

0.05 

t^uulity o 

1(1. .Yt 

10,2:1 

l().:i9 


The n'sults show that theri* is a vt*ry mark<*d <li(T(*r(‘ne(‘ in 
app<*aranee between tin* vari<ais (|ualith‘s, and that tin* ohservi^rs, 

^ By pemition value* is meant the uv<*rnge position given by the* grtmjj 
of subjects. If the cheiice* w<*re arbitrary, each would have a value of six 
and one half, but us the‘re* is of ctmrse n cbeiiee, the* pemition hebl by any 
one label might range* freon one up tei twelve. Tlie* average pemition of any 
label will be* ne*ar erne* e»r ne'ar twelve emly in ease tlie sulgeuds agrc*e ve*ry 
closelv with one nn<dbe*r. 
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unfamiliar as they were with the niat<M*iah eouhl not h(‘ (leet‘iv(‘(l, 
which as we shall later see, was net tlu‘ (*as<‘ with tht‘ labels, Tlu‘ 
position values show tlmt there is a <»:n‘ati‘r (lin\‘n‘n<*(‘ l)(‘twt‘en 
qualities i and 2 and between 4 anil ’> than hetwtMui (iualitii‘s 
2, 3 and 4. There are no notiei'ahle sex dirt\‘reni*t‘s. 

The following table shows the arrang(‘nient of th<‘ (*ans wlu‘i\ 
they were arranged according to their lalx^Is: 


uality 

Nnmo of 
brand 

Mtni 

W(»nu*n 

Moil ati<l 
Wtinu'ii 

.Mrmciry 

Moti and vvom<*ii 

1 

Griffon 

n.oo 

().”>2 

0.21 

2(5.7 

2 

Pel Monte 

2.78 

1.02 

2.3.“ 

77. 

2 

Aemo 

c.oo 

r».42 

.”.71 

47.2^:4 

2 

Oak 

7.02 

7.78 

7.8.7 

r. 1.7^4 

3 

Mission 

4,10 

4.48 

d.2*> 

<52.7^7 

3 

(?ol(l Seal 

4.SS 

i.rni 

■1.72 

31.2' J 

3 

Sweet Brier 

0.44 

7.10 

(5.77 

40.7'7 

4 

3 banquet 

7.3S 

8.78 

8.08 

07.7' 7 

4 

Swallow 

7.S4 

8.38 

S.ll 

47.0';7 

4 

Bouquet 

8.32 

8,38 

8.47 

33.0C7 

5 

Ideal 

(5.00 

3.88 

4.07 

42.0^7 

5 

Creole 

10,32 

10.(50 

10.40 

07.7':7 


The correlation of this arrangtunent (men and women (*om- 
bined), with the actual qualities is 0.4S, slauving that th(*n‘ is 
some relationsliip between the lain*! and the contents: h<»w<*ver, 
the subjects were far h\ss corned in th<‘ir judgment (h’ the laht'ls 
than in their judgment of the fruit its<*If. The analysis of tliiis 
table shows that Del Monte comes first, probably iMsaiuse of its 
familiarity. The only important s(*x difTeren<*e shows its<‘lf in 
the ease of Ideal, which is rank(*(l s<‘cond by the women and 
sixth by the men. The range of position value (d' the women is 
a little greater than that of tlu‘ men, showing that tin* form(‘r 
are more alike or positive in their sehsdion. On the whole nn*n 
and women correlate so highly that tin* figures can be eoitibiin‘d 
without detriment to the final results. 

The memory test was given to tin* ob.st*rv<*r aft<‘r tin* eotn- 
pletion of the arrangements just n*f(*rre(l to. The subjects W(*re 
asked to enter what they rem(*mber<‘d under two hea<lirjgs: (A) 
Name of brand— being explicit information ; fH ) Spt‘eial feature 
remembered— being general information. If uM<h*r either head- 





YELLOW CUMS PEACES YELLOW CUN6 PEACHES 
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ing the information was partly correct, only half credit was given. 
The data have been combined into a single unit by taking the 

A B 

sum of the information, i.e., A + B + — + and expressing it 
in per cent. 

The results show that the observer well remembers his first 
choice and also clearly remembers the very bad labels at the end 
of the list. 

In answer to the second question oh the memory blank, 
''Which of these peaches shown have you heard of before?” 
Del Monte receives over 50 per cent more responses than all the 
others combined. 

In reply to the third question, "In the case of arranging the 
cans, what was the basis of your judgment?” a great many 
factors or incentives are named, many of which are too com- 
plicated for analysis in such a study as this, but the following 
factors were frequently noted. 

1. Familiarity 

2. Color scheme 

3. Simplicity 

4. Eichness 

5. Appropriateness 

6. Pleasingness. 

It appeared that if these factors could be separately controlled, 
different arrangements might result. 

PAET II 

This part of the experiment deals with the arrangement of 
the labels used in Part I according to five explicit sets of direc- 
tions, each one containing one of the incentives, with the excep- 
tion of familiarity, referred to at the end of the last paragraph. 
Each set was arranged by thirty-seven women subjects, no one 
subject making more than one arrangement. Some of the sub- 
jects, however, had previously made the uncontrolled arrange- 
ment; these were warned that the directions differed from the 
first by calling for a definite arrangement. 
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The five sets of directions were as follows ; 

1 

Arrange the twelve eana of poaelios from left to right beginning %vith 
your first choice on the left accordiiifiC to color Hchcmc, 

Place the one with the most efiectivo color scheme on the extreme left, 
then the next most effective, ami so on down to the tme with the least 
effective color scheme. 

2 

Arrange the twelve cans of peaches from left to right beginning with 
your first choice on the left according to the simplicittf of the label. 

Place the one with the most sim|)Ie label on the extreme left, then the 
next most simple, and so on dow'n to the least simple. 

3 

Arrange the twelve cans of peaches from left to right beginning with 
your first choice on the left according to the richnrstt of the label. 

Place the richest on the extreme left, then the next most rich, and so 
on down to the least rich. 

4 

Arrange the twelve cans of peaches from left to right beginning with 
your first choice on the left according to tiu* appropriateness <»r the label. 

Place the one with the most appropriate label on th<^ extnnne left, then 
the next most a])propriate, and so on down to the least appropriate'. 

Arrange the twelve cans of peaches from left to right be'ginning with 
your first choice on the left according to the' plcasint/iicss of the label as a 
whole, including- design or picture, typographical arrang<»ment and balance'. 

Place the most phrasing one on the extreme left, then the next most 
pleasing, and so on down to the least ple'asing. 

The position value for the differe^nt arranjj:<»rtu*ritK un(l<*r the 
various captions is as follows: 

1 2 n 4 ft a 



Uncontrolled 

judgment 

Color 

Kichn«*KB 

IMonKinK' 

TICKK 

.Simplicity 

ApTM’opri 

HtettOHB 

Del Monte 

2.3n 

3.32 

3.51 

3.67 

3.27 

4.51 

Mission 

4.20 

5.43 

4.54 

3.H1 

6.00 

5.40 

Gold Seal 

4.72 

5.81 

3.97 

5.13 

6.30 

5.05 

Ideal 

4,97 

5.45 

5.72 

4.86 

1.48 

5.32 

Acme 

5.71, 

5.02 

6.06 

5.75 

2.35 

6.00 

Griffon 

6.21 

7.70 

4.87 

6.6 1 

6.37 

6.86 

Sweet Brier 

6.77 

5.75 

6.0.3 

6.08 

7.10 

6,27 

Oak 

7.65 

6.94 

7.09 

5.43 

6.37 

7.10 

Banquet 

8.08 

8.64 

8.60 

10.43 

11.37 

6.46 

Swallow- 

8.11 

6.81 

8.18 

6.21 

10.27 

7.67 

Bouquet 

8.45 

8.02 

8.21 

8.62 

0.30 

7.73 

Creole 

10.49 

9.02 

10.30 

1 1.32 

7 72 

9 60 
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Column 1 is the uncontrolled arrangement. Comparing this 
with the controlled arrangements, the following differences in 
rank are noted (a plus ( + ) indicating an increase in rank, i.e., 
higher position value ; minus ( — ) indicating a decrease in rank, 
i.e., a lower position value) : 


Del Monte 

Color 

0 

Richness 

0 

Pleas- 

ingness 

0 

Simplicity 

—2 

Appropri 

ateness 

0 

Mission 

—1 

—1 

0 

— 2 

—2 

Gold Seal 

—3 

+1 

—1 

—2 

+1 

Ideal 

0 

—1 

+1 

+3 

+1 

Acme 

+3 

—1 

—1 

+3 

0 

Griffon 

—3 

+2 

— i 

—1 

—2 

Sweet Brier 

+2 

0 

0 

—1 

+1 

Oak 

0 

0 

+3 

+1 

—1 

Banquet 

—2 

—2 

—2 

—3 

+2 

Swallow 

+3 

+1 

+2 

—1 

0 

Bouquet 

+1 

+1 

+2 

+1 

0 

Creole 

0 

0 

0 

+3 

0 


The following table shows which set of directions brought out 
the clearest contrast between the labels : 



Highest average 
position given 
to any label 

Lowest average 
position given 
to any label 

Bang( 

Uncontrolled 

2.35 

10.49 

8.14 

Color 

3.32 

9.02 

5.70 

Richness 

3.51 

10.30 

6.79 

Pleasingness 

3.67 

11.32 

7.66 

Simplicity 

1.48 

11.37 

9.89 

Appropriatness 

4.51 

9.60 

5.09 


The position value for the cans arranged according to sim- 
plicity ranges from 1.48 to 11.37, showing how closely the 
subjects agree in their choice. This arrangement was more 
mechanical than the others. It was possible to eliminate the other 
factors and consider the single factor, which seemed to be impos- 
sible with the arrangements according to the other incentives. 
It is of interest to note in this arrangement that Ideal and Acme 
rise in rank, and Del Monte, which is first in all other arrange- 
ments, drops to third place, but still has a higher position than 
it holds in any of the other controlled arrangements. Creole at 
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Binth place holds a much lower position valiu‘ than it liolds in 
any of the other arrangements at twelfth plaee. This is tht^ only 
arrangement in which Del Moiitt^ is not iirst and (hH‘oh‘ is not last. 

Appropriateness is the least ineehanieal as wt‘ll as tlu‘ lt»ast 
intelligible, in consequence of which tlu^ suhjiuds \v«*n‘ nnal)It‘ to 

agree and the range of position valiu* is V(‘ry small from 4.51 

for the best to 9.6*0 for the worst. 

Color schonej which the subjects ccmsuhaasl to mean an 
arrangement on an aestludic basis, has also a comparativt‘ly small 
range of position value, showing nothing mon‘ than an arrangt*- 
ment according to color harmony instead of ac(*(»r<ling to strik- 
ingness as was expended. 

It is of interest to note that Acme and Swallow in this arrange- 
ment rise in position value, while (SritTon and (!old S(‘al rail, 
which is probably due to a sinx difftnvmn' and might not he the 
same were the arrangtanmits inadt* by a grouf) (d* men. 

Richness caused tlu^ subjects a great deal of ditlitadly. It is 
ambigimus and could not lx* isolated From tlu‘ other t‘a<*tors. 

Plcasingnc.ss seems to have m<*ant. nothing rmire t(» the (jh- 
servers than a pleasing color combination and t!u‘ arrangetm iit is 
very similar to the one under color. 

As the following tal)l(‘ shows, tlH*rt‘ is a high (‘orrelation ht*- 
tween the arrangements according to s(‘parati‘ ra<*tors, and th(» 
uncontrolled j udgnumt. 


CORttKI.ATIONS 


Color 

Color 

RfcImoHK 

Plt'llHlUK* 

ni*HH 

Sim- 

plicity 

Apiirnpri- 

Uncon 


0.7;*) 

0.S6 

0,79 

0.77 

0.8‘J! 

Richness 

0.75 


0.75 

0.73 

<1.83 

0.94 

Pleasingness 

0.86 

0.75 


0.76 

0.80 

0.85 

Simplicity 

0.79 

0.73 

0.76 


0.73 

0.80 

Appropriateness 

0.70 

0.84 

0.80 

0.73 


0.94 

Uncontrolled 

0.83 

0.95 

0.85 

0.80 

0.94 


The correlations are all very high, (*spc‘cially hetwc<‘n the 
various controlled arrangements and tin* unrontrnllnl arrange- 
ment; the two lowest correlations an* b<‘tw(‘(‘n simpliritij and 
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riolnirstf* and sioiplirifu aiul appropriafvocss, in oaidi (*a,se 0.7:i 
Tho two hifj^lu'st (*(jrn‘lations nve lu‘twt‘<‘n lotcoiUrollrd jud^mont 
and riclnirss. and l)(‘twt‘(*n uncont rolled jud^incnt and appro- 
priah'ness. In tlu‘ Torintn* it is (t.dn and in tlu' lattin* 0.94, both 
figuros slH)wintr in‘arly porfoot o<»rr(‘lati<ni. Probably tho factor 
of previous familiarity is r(‘sponsibh‘ for sonu^ part of this 
correlation. 

Th(‘S(‘ hi^h (*orrt‘lati(ms indit*at(‘ that (lu‘ hocohI rolled judjjc- 
rmuits an‘ not atlVettul by ont‘ facdor mor(‘ than anotiun*, and that 
it is ditlfieult. to isolatt* any oin^ factor with th(‘ possibl(‘ (^\(*(‘ption 
of a purely meehani(*al element like sunplieihj, 

Th(‘ final arran^eimuits would su^^ost that (‘itluu- th(‘se itiecui- 
tiv(‘s an* not wholly exiiaustive of unronl rolled judjjjment or that 
p(‘rhaps ar('(Oilrolled }\uh^mrui rests upon only a sinj^le in(*t*ntiv(^ 

PART 11! IHVISION A 

In this part of the problem, priei* was madt* the principal 
factor. Tin* original retail prie<‘s hu* tin* various <(ualities W(‘n* 
as follows; 

C^hiulity I t!r» i’eiU.H per enti 

<^tuilily l! ro rents per euu 

l^unlitv a l.'i eentM per ejin 

(^uulUy \ l;!^ rents per eun 

C^uaUty Tt 10 rtniis per run 

In order to simplify the pr(»hh*m, (udy four brands wt‘n‘ ('on- 
sidi‘n‘d. Del Mtjnle was elirninatetl on a<*<Mmnt of its familiarity; 
Mission was (di(»sen as it eatne next to l)<‘l *M(mt(‘; Aenu* and 
l(h‘al b(M*ause tln*y rardoul ulmut micldle in tin* pr(*vious (‘Xp(‘ri- 
nicnt; ami Pr<‘ole <»n ai»c<iunt of its appearing always at tin* end 
of the list. 

The (»b.server was j^ivefj to understand tliat la* had an imaj^i- 
nary t(» spend in pundiasin^ one of the four hratnls of 

cannc<l p<‘a<dies sh<»wn him. Hat*h brand, in turn, was assij^m'd a 
valu(‘ of <)m* of the f<mr prie«‘.s {.'10 cents, 2(1 ctmts, IH (uaits or 10 
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cents) while the other three were ^iven the other prices. The 
prices changed from brand to brand, so that all of the twenty-four 
possible combinations w^ere presented to the subjects an equal 
number of times. No observer, however, had more than one 
arrangement. 

The directions given to the subjects read as follows : 

In this experiment please try to imagine yourself in the circumstances 
described below. 

You have $1.20 in your possession with which to purchase canned 
peaches to be served at your tablo to a group of friends for dessert. 

Assume that all of this $1.20 has to be spent in the purchase of one 
of the brands shown. Which would you cdioosef 

The results for one hundred and forty-four (*as(‘s, about 
equally divided between men and wonum, W(n*(^ as follows: 



30 cents 

20 cents 

15 cents 

10 c<»ntK 

T(»tnl 

Ideal 

21 

20 

6 

1 

4S 

Acme 

21 

17 

7 

a 

‘IS 

Mission 

14 

17 

4 

.... 

35 

Creole 

4 

8 

1 

.... 

13 

Total 

60 

62 

18 

4 

144 


It is of interest to note that Mission, whi(di appt‘ared in the 
former experiment to be a superior brand, (*oni(‘s aft(‘r rdt‘al and 
Acme in this arrangcmmit. Creol(‘ as in th(‘ otht‘r arrangemumts, 
is last. There appears to be mort‘ dtunand for this poor brand at 
thirty and twenty cents than at lower figur(‘s, showing that rais- 
ing the price tends to increase the dcnnnnd for a vt^ry poor brand 
as well as for other brands. Prom th(‘ above figur(‘s it would 
appear that twenty cents is the eorreet amount to e.harg<‘ (*olleg(^ 
students, as more of them will l)uy at this figur(‘ than at any 
other. In monetary return, thirty cents schuus to h(‘ pn‘f(‘rahle; 
there are not quite so many actual sah's, hut tlu» total ndairns 
are greater, which is of course most important for tlu^ storekcMqx^r. 
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Furtlior t‘(»nsi<lt‘rat i<»ii of th(‘ \\rwo Uiviov thut; prico, 

popularity, arid doiuaiid aro iutiruatrly rolatt^d. 

Tlu‘ I)(‘l brand was ohnsfu for this part of tho <‘xptvri- 

ment b(‘(*aiist* it was thr most p(»pular. auul tht* OritTon Ixs^auso it 
Wiis tlu‘ rn<»st t‘X[H‘nsivt\ 

Four dittVront priors won* assij'nrd altnaiatt'ly to Dtd Monto. 
It wjis first sluiwri to tldrty six subjts*ts from I)ivisi(»n A, bojiriii^ 
tho pru‘t‘ of l!(t <’fnts, to tin* n»*\t thirty six suhjc(*ts iiuirkisl at 
;]() rents, to the lU'Xt ^n^uip markotl at (*<*nts, and to tlio hist 
^m>up nmrk<‘d at tIfJ rents. In all rasrs it was shown alon^ with 
(Jold S(‘al and Ii<au(urt, whirh wrn* nssij'tird prints cd* 10 (*rnts 
and IT) r(‘nts, thr prir4‘s Ihuum: altrrnati-<t on thrs<‘ two so that all 
posil)l(‘ (‘onibinalitaus \\<*rr obtaitinl. <»ritT<ui was lat<‘r shown 
und<‘r tilt* samr rontlitions ns Orl Montr, !<» tht‘ saint* groups of 
suhjrrts, 

Tht* suhjrrts wt*rr fjfivrn thr Sana* srt of writtrn dirt*(*tions as 
for Divisitin A. 

Tht* rollowinjjj tahlr .sln»ws tin* ili.strihuti<»n of (*hoirt* : 





Ouhl S,nil 

1 t i iiiliN 

ta»M .Sriil 
iM ♦rnffj 

ti(MUtU(‘t n<tu<[iirt 

U« fM'iitfi 10 rrntH 

J IM Montr 

tJO rent?* 

in 
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rents 


>1 
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at 
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,» 
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This tahh* sliows that Orl Montr, whirli is n*ally ini’t'rior to 
(IritTon, is (*h<isrn at a IuKh**r prirr «iii nr«*(Mint t>r rainiliarity. 
Thrrt* appt*arH tti hr an inrn’nst* in <h*iuantl r<»r thr 1<*hs popular 
brands as thrir prior is inrrrasisl. This is illustratt*d hy tin* fart 
that tht* <h*man<l Ww <lrilTt»n is inorrastMl nt*arly uO pt»r o(*nt 
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when sold at 30 cents instead of 20 et‘nts. Hou<nu‘t does not 
create a single demand at 10 cents, hut is just as popular, at 15 
cents, as Gold Seal, although the latt(‘r has some (hunand at 
10 cents. 


SUMMAIiV 

1. The best labels are actually used by the canmu's for superior 
qualities of goods, but then* is no t*xact n*la(ion l)etvvet‘n the 
quality of the goods and tlu» lalud. 

2. All factors are so closely related that it is inii>ossihh‘ to 
separate them. In making such an arrangeiiuuit tlu* t‘xact word- 
ing of the directions is immaterial, sinc(‘ tlu‘ arraugtummt under 
the directions inteiuh'd to control tlu^ judgmtmt is practi(*ally the 
same as the uncontrolhHl arrang(un(‘nt. 

3. Other conditions b(‘ing e((ual, mon* suhj(*cts, in lOUi 1017, 
will pay 20 cents than 30 cents, 15 cents or 10 c(‘nts. All brands 
sell better at 20 cents or 30 cents than at 10 <*cnts or 15 cents. 
Some brands have a larg(‘r sah‘ at th(* higlicr prict‘s than others; 
others can scarcely be disposed of at any [)ri<'i*. Tht‘ familiar 
brand has more sales at higher pric(*s than an unknown brand 
that is in fact a superior (luality. As prict‘ is incn*ased until it 
becomes exorbitant, the number of sal(*s tl(u*s not de(»n‘asi‘ in 
proportion, so that returns to a d(*ah‘r at higluu* prices arc gn^ater 
than at a moderate price. 
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I. rNTUODlU’TJON 

Th(* stu<ly prcsoritoil here has hocri uii(l(‘rtak(‘n with thci hope 
of mntrihutinfjr to <mr kiiowlod^t^ of the (‘motions in persons of 
(IpfVetive intelli|if(‘iipe. I>«‘taile<I .study has lusm mad<j only of the 
so-calhsl major emotions, anjrer, Ft*ur, and atn^etion; or, as some 
would pr(‘fe‘r to .stati* it, of n*aeti<mH which ar(‘ eommonly taken 
to be tht‘ (‘xpnsssions of these emotions. !n (h^alin^ with the data 
an eflTort has Irmui made i<> expre.ss tliem in (piantitative terms. 
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The place of research wiis the Sonoiua Wtatt^ Home for the 
Feebleminded, at Eldridjre, California. This institution is par- 
ticularly suitable for such an invest ipit ion, sinc<^ it sh(4ters some 
fifteen hundred mental defectives, including nearly all types 
and degrees of defect. However, oiu‘ must hear in mind that a 
study made in an institution may not lead to conclusions which 
can be applied without error to defectives living under home con- 
ditions; and that conditions in this particular institution may be 
so different in some respects from thost‘ in otht*r institutions of 
its kind that the findings would not he entindy true for inmates 
elsewhere. 

The writer wishes to exprt\ss her appreciation of the aid 
rendered by the officers and iussistants at that institution. In 
particular she is grateful to Dr. h\ O. Butler, Mt^dical Supt^rin- 
tendent, who has shown a deep interest in the work, atid who 
always has made the circumstances as favorable as possible for 
the investigation ; and to Dr. George Ordahl, Psychologist and 
Director of Education, who has becm ever ready with most valu- 
able suggestions and encouragement. Furthtu*, sh(‘ (h^t^ply appre- 
ciates the careful guidance given her throughout th<» study by 
the members of the facility in psychology at th<» Hniversity of 
California. 


IL LITERATURE OF THE SUBJE('T 

A careful survey of the literature on rmuital defectives has 
led to the conclusion that their emotions an^ a fKd<l almost 
untouched by scientific research. Mrs. Ilollingwortld** states the 
same conclusion in these words: ‘‘No prolonged and systt^matic 
study has been made of the instinctive and emotional life, of tlu^ 
feebleminded.” (p. 154.) 

Since the study of mental defectives was begun in 1707 (when 
“le Sauvage de L^Aveyron” was found), there ha*H been a steady 
widening of the field of investigation. The litc^raturi^ to 1890 may 
be called non-psychological, for it d("als with the pathological 
anatomy and physiology, the causes, classifications, and education 
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of idiots and imbeciles. The publication of Sollier’s book, 
Fsyckologie de Vldiot et de rimhecUe in 1891, marks the 
beginning of a psychology of the feebleminded. Until 1900 the 
work consisted largely of general observations, and then there 
began in several countries a long period of experimental work on 
the senses and intellectual processes. Since the Binet-Simon tests 
were published, interest has been centered in determining mental 
levels and in discovering the social efficiency of defectives. The 
study of their aifective psychology has been pushed always into 
the future. 

To the writer there seem to be at least three reasons for this 
delay: first, the dominant interest of each succeeding period in 
the development of our knowledge of the feebleminded was cen- 
tered elsewhere ; second, a knowledge of their instincts, feelings, 
and emotions was, until recently, considered to be relatively 
unimportant,* and third, the great difficulty in devising exact 
methods of observation and experiment in this field has been dis- 
couraging. However, the present tendency to believe that the 
social efficiency of a subnormal person depends upon his per- 
sonality and stability of character, as well as upon his general 
intelligence, is a hopeful sign that more attention will be directed 
to the affective side of his psychology. 

A clearer understanding of the literature of this subject will 
be gained by a division of the references into the following five 
groups : 

1. Systematic Investigation. 

Wylie^^ alone has made a systematic investigation of the 
emotions of the feebleminded in relation to the degree of their 
intelligence. He bases his conclusions upon information concern- 
ing 26 individuals, obtained by questioning those most intimately 
acquainted with them. 
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2. Books on the Psychology of the Feebleminded or the Comparative 

Psychology of the Normal and Subnormal. 

Such works as these offer by far the largest part of the mate- 
rial on this subject. The accounts given are not based upon sys- 
tematic observation or experiment, but are generalizations from 
a wide experience and a survey of the literature. The works of 
Sollier^^ (chaps. 5, 6), Hollingworth^^ (chap. 9), and Goddard^ 
(Pt. I, chap. 8; Pt. II, chap. 4) may be cited as typical. 

3. Books on General Psychiatry. 

Many books on general psychiatry give brief summaries of the 
instincts and emotions in mental defectives which, almost with- 
out exception, are repetitions of what has been stated by other 
writers. The source most frequently drawn upon is Sollier’s 
work. Such is the nature of the accounts given by Church and 
Peterson^ (chap. 12), andTanzP^ (pp. 752 ff.). 

4. Miscellaneous Studies of Mental Deficiency. 

Studies on various phases of mental deficiency often have 
observations tucked away in them which are pertinent to the sub- 
ject before us. Binet- (Pt. I, chap. 1) concludes that there is 
no relation between the different types of character and any cer- 
tain mental level. The Ordahls-^ note, in connection with some 
tests they were giving, that the higher the intelligence the more 
interest was shown in the work and the more desire there was for 
social approval. Murphy-^ (p. 595) finds that many defective 
mothers are over-sexed, but show little maternal affection. 

5. Books on the Emotions in General. 

In such works on the emotions as those of Darwin® (pp. 197, 
243, 310) , Fere® (pp. 442 ff.) , and Ribot-® (p. 221) , one finds brief 
notes on the subject at hand. 

We cannot compare unconditionally statements made by 
authors who have written at widely separated dates, because of 
the changing principles of classification and the widening of the 
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limits of (lolVctive numtality. (*lassifu‘s (lehM^tives as 

profoiuid and siip(‘rfudal idiots, amvnliiijJT to physiological con- 
ditions; Sollicr"* divides them into absolute and simple idiots, 
and imbeciles, acconlin^^ to the de<rree and (luality of attention; 
while modern writers, as Tredp:oltl‘*’‘ and (loddard,“ classify them 
on the basis of puKTal int(‘'Ili^*:ence' as idiots, imhcHdIes, an<l feeble- 
minded or morons. Our p•t‘att^st diflicully is met in comparing 
the ol)S(‘rvat ions of Sollitn* witli those of recent writers, for his 
conviction that idiots an<l imbeciles an^ radically diffenmt in 
<*haract(‘r that hliots art‘ (‘xtra^social, wldh^ imbeciles are cruel, 
ejrotistical, and anti-social colors every siatmmmt he makes'** 
(p. f)H). 

We will now sunnnari'/(‘ tin* main points fouml in tb(‘ litera- 
ture on each of tile major tunotions, and r(‘vi(‘w the conclusions. 


A NOHU 

Most of the tsirlier writers, as>^ollier** { pp. 112 (f. ), iunpluusize 
th(‘ two wide classes (d‘ idiots amt imlaadlcs the apatlu‘tic and 
excitable typtss without atftmiptiuiLr any fimu* (listinctions. Ribot 
^(‘n(Tali/.<‘s thus: "The low<»st in evolution are continually (‘X(‘r- 
c.isin^j: tlu’ir arip'r : . , . i<liots ami imbt»(*ih*H on anyone who do(\s 
not n‘sist th<*m.''‘“ ( p. 221). Kere** ( pp. d l2fr, ), however, con- 
clud(‘s that irritaldlity is litth* d<‘V<*lope<l in idiots, and is con- 
siderably <iiminishe<l in iml^etdles (with respect to tin* normal). 
(Joddard’s stat(*ment is not in t*xact aKreeimuit with tln^ fon^- 
^^oinjjf: " Pujjrnae’ity ami anp*r are in evidemce^ in all grades’’;” 
(p. 14r>) and " Puj 4 :na<dty . . . or the emiotiori of anj;rer is om* of 
the few^ (‘motions that remains fairly constant. It is mainly 
aroused by its specific .stimulus. As a n*sult this instinct ap[)cars 
normally developed in def(‘ctiv(*s. (ji. lit)). Wylie**' finds 
that an^nr, althoujiCh if occurs more frecpMuitly than femr, is dc‘fi- 
ciemt and irn‘^^ular, and that th(»re is I(»ss s<4f«<»ontrol than is 
found in normal children. 
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Affection 

The consensus of opinion is that affection is very common in 
mental defectives: indiscriminate and dog-like in the lower 
grades, and superficial and transient in the higher grades. 
Sollier®^ (pp. 104 ff.) observes that idiots in general readily form 
attachments and sometimes show considerable filial affection ; but 
that imbeciles show little affection toward anyone. Goddard 
limits his statement to a particular kind of affection: ^'The 
paternal instinct with its tender emotion is clearly developed in 
the chronologically older cases, and extends fairly well down the 
mental scale. Morons, both boys and girls, delight to take care of 
younger children and manifest toward them what seems to be real 
paternal feeling.”^ (pp. 145, 146.) Mrs. Hollingworth believes 
that there is almost a normal amount of affection present : ‘ ‘ Of 
the instincts which do not ordinarily lead to crime, such as the 
tendency to feel pleased at the approval of others, and the tend- 
ency to be satisfied by seeing others comfortable and happy, there 
is every reason to suppose that these are as well developed in the 
subnormal as are the instincts which lead more readily into diffi- 
culty. Mentally deficient children are as susceptible as others 
to nods and pats of approval, to smiles, praise and rewards, and 
their affection as readily attaches to those who win their con- 
fidence.’’^^ (pp. 164, 165.) Wylie^^ found that affection was 
shown by a desire to fondle and be fondled, and that it was very 
common among defective children, perhaps more so among the 
duller ones. 

All writers are agreed that sex emotion, if present, is very 
apt to be perverted or uncontrolled. 

Fear 

There is some difference of opinion regarding fear. Sollier®^ 
(pp. lllff.) believes that idiots are usually very timid, because 
they cannot explain things. The imbecile, he thinks, is a being 
almost lacking in fear, and at times seems to show great courage, 
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which is due to his inability to realize the sifjntnficance of the situa- 
tion. Hollander’*- (p, lUi) a|rrtH*s with Kollier in regard to fc^r 
in idiots. The observation of Goddard is significant: ^‘Flight 
with its emotion of fear is found well down the scale, possibly 
even to the low(‘st, and ^‘the feeblemituh^d show about a normal 
amount of fear until we g(^t up to thos(‘ things that depend upon 
intelligence. (pp. 147, 148.) Wylie*^^ found fear in all grades, 
but only in a small proportion of the eas(»s; and, although he 
thinks that the prote(?tion of the institution may partly account 
for this, he concludes that ** fear appears as a nuuital remnant an<l 
is markedly deficient among feebhuninded children."’ The state- 
ment mad(‘ by IVfarr*’’ (p, 25), that in tlu^ ordinary school the 
fears of fe<4)l<*minde(l children may become highly developc^h 
indicates that W(‘ shoukl study thest* people- outside of an insti- 

tutioti- 4n the home an<l in the public school - Ixdore W(^ regard 

our conclusions ns final, Binet would agrcH* with us h(‘r(», for h<* 
states that *^it is not th<* imbecile in a hospital, it is the imb(‘cile 
in his family, or in a family colony that one must know. 

(p. 12.) It would seem that the p<*rson of defective int(41igen<*e 
may show <uther ati unusual amount of fe-ar, or an (extraordinary 
lactk of fear, both diu? possibly to his inability to grasp a situation 
or to r(*alize the cons<K|U(Uic(\s of his acts. 

(’ON(’nUSIONK 

Most writiTH, (H4p(‘cially the Inter oruss, are* agnuxl that the 
expn^ssion of the (‘motions in mental d(‘f(Hdives is c(>nn(‘c.t(Hl in 
some way with the- (h'gn^e of tlnur int(41ig(‘nc(^ Sollier’*^ (p. 101 ) 
mak(‘s no gem^ral stattumuit to cov(»r all his obs<^rvations, but he 
do(‘s my that in th(^ ‘profound’ idiot there are sc,arc(^ly any find- 
ings or (unotions; and h(‘ tnnits simple idiots and imb(H*,il(‘s more 
as if th(‘y w(tc; (lifT(‘r(*nt in kind than in d(‘gn‘(‘ of iidelligiUKu*. 
P(‘n‘ writers thus: “ In imlmcilcs and espi^eially in idiots (unotivity 
is W(‘aken(‘d or alt(T(Hl cont(‘mp(>ran(‘ously with int(dl(*(dual activ- 
ity and sensibility.”** (pp. 442, 442.) Mrs. HoHingworth states 
that “then* si^iuns no possibh* doubt that in r(*Hp(‘ct to instincts 
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and emotions the feebleminded approach much nearer the norms 
than they do in intelligence/’^® (p. 154.) Tredgold’s belief is 
that . the capacity for expressing emotion in these persons 
[mental defectives] is usually proportionate to the amount of 
general intelligence present, although something seems to depend 
upon the particular variety of nervous temperament. ’ (pp. 121, 
122.) Goddard concludes that ‘‘all the primary instincts with 
their accompanying emotions according to McDougall’s list are 
present in the feebleminded”^ (pp. 145, 146) ; and that the emo- 
tions are controlled and modified in proportion to the degree of 
intelligence.^ (Pt. II, chap. 4.) Wylie’s findings^^ lead him to 
state that the emotions and instincts in the feebleminded usually 
lack both in fulness of expression and feeling, and that some of 
them may not appear at all. 


III. THE INDIVIDUALS STUDIED IN THIS INVESTIGA- 
TION; METHOD OF SELECTION, AND THE 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GROUP 

When the selection of subjects for this investigation was being 
made, two central purposes were held in view ; the one, of getting 
a fairly even distribution of mental age from the lowest to the 
highest levels in the institution ; and the other, of concentrating 
the work in a relatively few cottages and dormitories, in order 
to facilitate the work of experimentation and obser\^ation. 

By the use of the I.Q., approximately 75 cases were selected 
from the card file of patients (an equal number of male and 
female) for each of the four groups, idiot, imbecile, moron, and 
borderline. These groups were defined according to the limits 
suggested by Terman®® (pp. 79 ff.). The idiot group ranges in 
I.Q. from 1 to 19, the imbecile group from 20 to 49, the morons 
from 50 to 69, and the ‘‘borderlines” from 70 to 100 inclusive. 
The latter group includes not only Terman’s “borderlines” (70 
to 80 I.Q.), but also his dull normal (80 to 90 I.Q.) and part of 
his average group (90 to 110 LQ.) . The cases in this group whose 
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I.Q/s range from 80 to 100 have been placed in the institution 
because of instability and moral defLeieneies, rather than because 
of seriously defective general intelligence. This method of group- 
ing has proved to be very useful in the subsequent presentation 
of data. 

In the inevitable elimination three factors operated. First, 
those were eliminated who were found to be resident in quarters 
neither convenient nor favorable to the investigation. Then, after 
several months’ study of the individual cases, a further elimina- 
tion was made of those who clearly belonged to the extremely 
disturbed types of epileptics, of insane, and of psychopaths. This 
step seemed advisable because the presence of those definitely 
disturbed individuals threatened to complicate the situation so 
far as to obscure tendencies that might be present in the more 
stable types. Finally, a number were thrown out because the 
data concerning them were insufficient. The causes of this con- 
dition were several : the patients may have died, been dismissed 
or paroled, or moved to a place too distant. 

The total number remaining after elimination is 228, making 
a few over 50 in each of the four groups. The following table 
shows the number in each group together with the proportion of 
male to female subjects. In the whole group of 228 this propor- 
tion is about 2 male to 3 female. 

TABLE 1 

Number of Male and Female Subjects in the Various Groups 
WITH Totals 


Group I.Q. Male Female Total 

Idiot 1-19 22 30 52 

Imbecile 20-49 31 37 68 

Moron 50-69 19 35 54 

Borderline 70-100 17 37 54 

Total 1-100 89 139 228 


By far the greater part of the mental ages and the I.Q. ’s were 
determined during and since the year 1916 by Dr. Ordahl and 
his assistants, by means of the Terman Revision of the Binet- 
Simon tests. For the present these I.Q.’s are assumed to have 
been correctly determined. 
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In graph 1 is pnwntwl tlu‘ <iistrihuti(m of I.g.’s for the 
whole group. The rwtatigular eharaefer of tliis tlistrihution is 
of course, due to the manner in whieli the suhje<'ts were chosen' 
Assuming these I.Q.’s to be constant, tlie mental ages have been 
corrected^ to July 111, 1922, the <late which marks the concUusion 
of the obs(‘rvation8. 

The distribution of tliest* correct e<l mental ages exprt's.si'd in 
months is shown in table 2. The tendency of the number of eases 
to become less as th<‘ mental ag(* becomes biglwr is due mainly 
to the fact that there are found, in the institution as a whole, far 
more of the low(‘r than of the higher mental ages, and so a 
random selection would result in more of the hiwer grades 
Furthermore, the third factor of <*limination wmdtl operate more 
among the higher grades; that is. dismissal fnan the institution 
parole, or transfer to atiother farm in order to go to w<»rk. 
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Although the actual age of each hulividual is involved iu the 
I.Q., the latter does not pn*sent (he wholt' pictur<>, fer the adult 
level has been assumed to he If! years in tlie computinfr of 



Graph 2. Diatnlmtitm of Actual for Ho* Mntiro (/r‘""228). 


LQ. To t'omph^to tht‘ picture tht* ilistrilnitiori <»r actual ajrt's on 
July ;il, 1922, is shown in ^niph 2. Altlum^'-h thoso ayros are 
distributed betwe(‘n a p<unf Ih*U»w o y(*ars and up to 70 vtws^ 
194 of the total 22H are seen to have an aetual a^e h<‘tween f) and 
30 years. The distribution of these IJil is almost symmetrical. 

IV. DATA: NATrUK, AND MKTIloDS OF (*DlddC('TI()N 

Throughout this stiuly the investigator *s att**ntion was con- 
centrated upon tlu* behavior of the stibjts'ts^ ami an efTort waa 
made to note th(‘ speidfie renefioris whieh were the eemstituents of 
any instance of behavior, (’ertnin groups <if n*ut»tious, after the 
cause or the oeejision of the behavior bad lieen duly eonsithTcd, 
were taken to be the outward expressiorjs of the three emotions, 
anger, fear, uful affisdion. 

The definitions of thes<* groups of reaeth»ns are the result of 
careful consideration <»f writings mt the enudions tiy such authors 
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as Diirwin** and Ribot,“‘* and of many pertinent suggestions 
olfered by the students and faeulty in the seminar in psychology 
at the University of Chilifornia. 

Besides noting the specific reactions, an attempt was made to 
ascertain the cause or occasion of the behavior, and something 
regarding tlu‘ nuuital and })hysiological condition of the subject. 
The duratioti of each instanc<‘ of behavior was either noted or 
estimated, and an (dfort was made to determine the relative fre- 
quency, at h^ast, of siudi b<‘havior. It was m^cessary to judge 
the intensity of tlu^ (‘inoticvn by the duration and by the number 
and character of the spcndfic reactions. 

There' will now b(' s<'t down in brief the st'Vt^ral types of 
reactions which wen* always kt'pt in mind while any emotional 
responst' was Ix'ing inv('stigatt'd. 

1. KxproHHionH of tho Fju’O. 

a. hrowH. 

b. nips, mouth, jaws. 

(\ Nostrils. 

d. <h)lor of 

c. IVrspirntioa. 

12. Vocal motor Hoactions. 

a. Inarticulate soumls. 

b. Spc<*ch. 

0. (Miuractcr of V(»ico. 

3. (hirdio rcspiratiU’y an<l Vaso motor UoactioiiH, 

a. (’host movomtmts, respirutioa. 

b. neartbeat. 

Appoaraact* of hlootl vesstds. 

(L (?olor of skin. 

4. Posture and Mov<'m<*nt8 of the Body. 

a, (Jeneral posture. 
b* Slight m<»vemeutH. 

c. Large movements. 

5. Position and Movenumts <if the Limbs, 

a. Positi<»n and app<uirance of lunuls. 

b. (l(*stur(*s. 

c. Large movements of the limbs. 
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6. General Attitude toward Associates and Surroundings before and after 
the Emotional Eeaetion. 

a. Social attitude. 

b. Obedience. 

c. Mood. 

Using the foregoing outline as a guide, let us now turn to the 
specific reactions which we assume to be the expressions of these 
emotions, provided the circumstances are duly considered. 

ANGER 

1. Expression of the Pace. 

a. Brows contracted, eyes narrowed. 

Brows raised, eyes wide and glaring. 

Brows level, eyes fixed, glance cold and steady. 

b. Mouth closed, lips thin, jaws set. 

Mouth open (as in loud speech). 

Mouth open slightly, lips curled, or twisted. 

c. Nostrils distended, 

d. Pace flushed, pale, or of blotchy appearance. 

6. Perspiration on forehead and upper lip. 

2. Vocal-motor Reactions. 

a. Nasal and guttural sounds. 

b. Cursing, sarcasm, insults, etc. 

c. Voice loud, hoarse, or low and threatening. 

3. Cardio-respiratory and Vaso-motor Reactions. 

a. Very marked chest movements, deep and rapid breathing. 

b. Increased strength and rate of heartbeat (seldom observed). 

c. Blood vessels of neck, face, and arms, distended. 

d. Color of skin, flushed or pale. 

4. Posture and Movements of the Body. 

a. Erect, rigid. 

Slightly crouched, and bent forward. 

b. Trembling. 

c. Running toward or throwing body against the offending object. 
Spitting upon the offending object. 

5. Position and Movements of the Limbs. 

a. Pists clenched. 

Pingers claw-like. 

b. Emphatic gestures of arms accompanying angry words. 

c. Pulling hair, striking, kicking. 
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6. General Attitude, 

o. Unsociable. 

b. Disobedient, resentful. 

c. Irritable, sullen. 


FEAB 

1. Expression of the Face. 

a. Eyes staring, brows raised. 

b. Mouth open, lips quivering. 

c. Nostrils distended. 

d. Pace pale, or possibly flushed. 

e. Cold perspiration. 

2. Vocal-motor Reactions. 

a. Cries, screaming. 

b. Words of distress, pain, etc. 

Prohibitive commands. 

c. Voice husky, loud and high, hushed and low. 

3. Cardio-respiratory and Vaso-motor Reactions. 

a. Very marked chest movements, deep and rapid breathing. 

b. Increased strength and rate of heartbeat (seldom observed). 

0 . Blood vessels of neck, face, and arms, distended. 

d. Color of skin, pale or flushed. 

4. Posture and Movements of the Body. 

a. Body rigid, motionless. 

Crouched. 

Withdrawing. 

b. Trembling. 

Shivering. 

Erection of hair. 

c. Drawing or shrinking away. 

Headlong flight. 

5. Position and Movements of the Limbs. 

a. Hands clenched or shaking. 

b. Arms thrust forward or thrown up toward face as if to push 

away or ward off the fearful thing. 

0 . Actually pushing away the fearful object. 

Striking, kicking, fighting. 

6. General Attitude. 

a. Of desire not to be alone. 

b. Refusal to go to certain places. 

c. Of despondency, tearfulness. 
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AFFECTION ^ 

1. Expression of the Face. 

a. Eyes bright, open, focussed on the attractive object. 

Brows raised or level. 

b. Mouth smiling, kissing. 

c. Face flushed as in blushing. 

2. Vocal-motor Beactions. 

a. Crooning, gurgling, etc. 

b. Pleasant, friendly speech. 

Soothing and endearing words spoken to or about the object of 
affection. 

c. Voice calm and low, clear and hearty. 

3. Cardio-respiratory and Vaso-motor Eeactions. 

These responses are very difficult to detect in affectio-n, but we 
do get a hint of them in blushing. 

4. Posture and Movements of the Body. 

a. Posture relaxed, comfortable. 

b. Leaning toward or against the attractive object. 

c. Walking or running toward it. 

5. Position and Movement of the Limbs. 

a. Hands relaxed, or spread out as in patting. 

b. Gestures slow and gentle, as in stroking and patting. 

Protective gestures. 

c. Caressing, embracing. 

Striking, kicking, even lighting to protect the beloved object. 

6. General Attitude. 

a. Friendly, sociable, talkative. 

b. Desire to be near the beloved object. 

c. Pain or distress (tears) when separated from the beloved object. 

d. Desire to do for and give to the beloved object. 

The matter of general attitude has proved to he very impor- 
tant in investigating affection. Where one does not find specific 
bodily reactions he often will find these indications of general 
attitude which are pertinent. The matter of sexual love is consid- 
ered to be affection only in so far as it involves some of the fore- 
going expressions of affection. 
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RECORDS 

There were several kinds of record on file which were useful 
in this study. The card files of patients in the psychologist’s 
office afforded in each case the following information: date of 
birth, date of mental test, mental age, I.Q., and often some note 
on the psychiatric diagnosis or psychological analysis of the 
test performance. 

Under the direction of the psychological department certain 
industrial records, which include conduct records, were made of 
all those patients who might be paroled ; these patients included 
a number of the high-grade women. 

About six months before the close of this study, the field 
workers at Eldridge, under the supervision of the Research 
Department of the Whittier Industrial School, had begun to write 
case histories of some of the highest-grade patients. Ten of these 
histories were available, and in them the specific statements were 
found to agree closely with the writer’s own observations. 

For all the school children there were found usually comments 
and short- summaries by the teachers, which often gave some 
points on general conduct and, indeed, on emotional reactions. 

The information drawn from the foregoing four sources is 
considered to be reliable, and some of it has been checked by the 
writer’s own observations. 

The one other type of record available is the application for 
admission to the Home. Although in every case the investigator 
has read these carefully, she has discarded nearly all statements 
made in them concerning emotional reactions, for often the blanks 
obviously were filled in by persons who had only a most super- 
ficial acquaintance with the patient in question. 

INTERVIEWS ■ 

As many as possible of the officers and attendants who were 
well acquainted with the subjects under observation were inter- 
viewed at least once, and, in case of doubt on any point, several 
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times. The person intervi»*\vt>(l insually was asked to jrivt' a gen- 
eral account of the subject with particular reftTcnce to his emo- 
tional behavior; and afterwanh using as guides elm's which had 
appearwl in the preliminary dis<'u.ssion, tlu* investigator a.ske(l 
more definite questions. The (piest ionary given below was framed 
more to serve as a guide than to be .suluuitletl t(> the pt'r.son inter- 
viewed, for it was early learned that tlu' person to lu' ap[)roached 
would not be abU' to givt' satisfactory aee(*unts nu'rely by tilling 
in a blank. An ('iTort was made to ask questions which called 
for specific answc'rs, an<l to frann' them iti language simple 
enough to be understoo<l by the unlearned ami untrairied. 


tJlfKSTlON.\UV 

I. On Anokr. 

1. Tdl about tho (K‘i»asi<»n,s v<»u <*an roinomluu’ wh«*n hi* huH boon angry. 

(1) What woro tho circumHtnnoo.Hf 

(U) How <lid ho oxproHH hia nngor? 

(3) How long (lid his angor last ? 

2. llow dooH ho usually oxfi-roMH his angor? Ibios ho ovor tight when 

• ho is angry? 

3. I)oe.s his angor dio out <juiokly or slowly ? 

4. How ofton does ho hoi^imo angry ? 

/J. Is ho ofton ((unrrolsomo or irritablo? 

(). How doos ho art whoa disoijdinoil f 

7. Is ho ov<*r angry witlanit his angor hoing dinu’tod tet any partioular 

ohjoctf (*iv<» instanoos. 

8. Huvo you ovor m»tifo<i that fatiguo and illnoMs havo any ofToot upon 

his roadinoHS to angor? What otf«»ot ? 

9. Hinro you havo known him has Hioio boon any ohango in (1) tho 

froquonoy of his angor. and tho oxpro.Hsiun uf his angorf 

II. On Fkar. 

1. Toll mo about tho oooasions y<m onn romiunbor whoa ho has boon 

afraid. 

(1) What woro tho oin-umstanoos? 

(2) How (lid ho oxpross hU four? 

(3) How long, on thoso oooasions, did his foar las? ? 

2. How doos ho usually oxpross his four? I>oos Ut* »*vor boo(»ino violont 

whon f rightonod ? 

(3) How long gonorully doos his foar last 1 
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4. How often does ho boeomo frightoned? 

5. Docs he show four in the prosonee of dangerous objects or in danger- 

ous circumstances? Give instances. 

6. Have you ever seen him afraid, or lieard of his being afraid, of 

animals, insects, etc.f 

7. Have you ever seen him fear the phenomena of nature such as 

wind, thunder, lightning, dark, etc.? 
vS. Has he ever to your knowledge shown fear of fire, moving vehicles, 
falling bodies, etc.? 

III. On Affk(’ti<)N. 

1. Does he show affection? Toward whom? 

(1) liy what signs <loes he show his affection? 

(2) How long does this show of affection last? 

12. Does he have any 8j»ecial friends or companions am<»ng his fellows? 
Who are they? 

(1) How does he show his friendship? 

(2) How long <loeH his friendship usually last? 

;i. Do you know that he has ever pretended to be fond of a person to 
gain an en<l in view? Give iustance.s. 

4. Is he generally kind nn<l sympathetic toward his HSScK’iutes? Give 
instances. 

C). Is he gem*rous or selfish? Give instances. 

(). Is he grateful f<»r kindness shown him? How lias he expressed his 
gratitude ? 

7. Does he seem to prefer companionship or solitude? 

IV. On Hatkki) anu Iii':vHN(JK. 

1, Has he ever shown clearly tlisHke or hatred toward anyone? Toward 

whom? 

(1) What were the circumstancesf 

(2) How' did he show his dislike? 

(3) How long <lid it last? 

2. Has he ever sought to *get even' for something done against him 

self or another? 

(1) What were the circumstances? 

(2) What metho<ls <li<l he use? 

V. On Jkalousv. 

1. Do you know that he has ever show'ii jealousy? 

(1) What w'c*re the circumstances? 

(2) How <lid he show it? 

(2) How long <U<1 it last? 
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OBSERVATIONS MADE UNDEK HODTIXE (’ONDITIOXS 

A larg’e part of the data was colleettnl by inys^-If by nutans of 
observation of the subjects’ behavior in their usual surrountlinji^s. 
These observations were made at int(‘rvals <vv(»r a ptTiod cd' two 
years, 1919-1920 and 1921-1922. I went amon^ my subjtnts, 
attracting as little attention ns possible in tht" eottagi^s arul 
dormitories, at the places where they w(>rke<h at entertainments, 
parties, and gam(^, and at school. All ohstTvations made in this 
way have been used as a control of information obtaitied by other 
methods. 

EXPEHIMENTAI. 

Experimentation is hen' a s(‘eondnry m(‘tluHl, rmt because its 
value was doubted, but because it s<n‘uumI advisnbh* t<» make 
detailed observations first, and later, using tlu‘ information 
obtained in this way as a basis, to build up an experimental pro- 
eedure. Accordingly certain experiments were tinally perfonacd 
with the hope of throwing more light uj)on the tmiotiim <»r ft^ar, 
since so few fear ^'actions wen» observtsl umier <»rdinary eotnli. 
tions. Also some experinu'ntation la^aring up(»n atreeti<m was 
carried on, Some of these exp(*rimtuits will be ^h^seribetl and tin* 
results presented in tlu'ir proper places. 

V. AN(JKK 

The treatment of the data has been mainly statistical, but is 
supplemented by a brief non-statist ieal analysis. This seenusl 
to be the most satisfactory metho<l of reuedujig a eomprehf»nsivt* 
statem(‘nt of the relationships involved. 

Bach case has Ix^en score<l with respect to t‘aeh <»r thrive aspects 
separately, namely, the frecpieney, tin* duratiem. and the intensity 
of anger, ft secm<Kl tliat three (MmsitliTations of ji pt'rsiai’s 
expression of anger, each from a different viewfioint, would U*m\ 
to a more reliable final score. However, as will appear later, it 
was not possible always to judge each aspe<»t indepemlentty of 
the others. Tluise S(^or(*s for anger, ami thosi* for affection which 
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are treattnl in the n(^\t chapter, must n^t for the prc'sent upon 
the writer's own judgment. For saimph^s of the scioring the 
reader is relVuTCHl to the typical cases cited witli the scales which 
follow, and to the cases jrivtui in detail in the appendix. 

By fnHpiency is meant the number of times the emotion is 
observed in tln^ suhj<‘ct\s behavior within a ^iven time, under the 
ordinary conditions of institution lift**; or it may be judpred 
according* to the usual length of the interval between the begin- 
nings of the (unotion in (lucstion. This lUHH^ssiirily reprt'sents a 
judgnumt which is bastsl u|)(m a comparison of a large number 
of cases, since it was impossible to asctudain the precise fre- 
(piency of tlu‘ (“xpn^sions of the emoti(vn. The sources from 
which indications of the fretpumcy <d‘ the emotion may be 
drawn are : ( 1 ) records (if the actual <*x{)r(%sions of the emotions ; 
(2) my own. genera h but fairly intimate, knovvl(‘<lge of the sub- 
ject's [)ersonality, character and comluct; (2) comparison with 
many other subjects. 

Duration designates the length of time which usually elaps(‘s 
from tin* Ix^ginning of the <‘xprt\ssion of tin** emotion to tlu^ tim(‘ 
when tio afttu'-idIVcts can be <d)Ht»rved. Tin* precise factors con- 
sidennl in arriving at this eslimap* of th(‘ duration of tlu^ <unotion 
are: (1) duration of those react i<ms ami expressions which can 
b(‘ called th(‘ emotion itsedf ; (2) duimtion of tlu* after-<‘fiVcts as 
shown by the attitinh^ towanl tlie surromidings. 

By int(‘nsity is im^nnt the r<mc(‘ or stnuigth of the tnnotion, its 
height or depth, as judged upon tlu‘ basis of the f<dlowing 
factors: ( 1 ) cleanness ami d<*Hnitem»ss of the n‘aetion as a whole ; 
(2) after-tdFeets as shown in the gemuml behavior. 

The imdhod of forming a scale for m»oring tlu‘se aspeads of 
anger was as follows. First, all the castes wvtc* studied with a 
view to d(d(Tmining how many gnules it seemtsl hesst to use, and 
it was deei<led that six grniies wouhl represent as many distinc- 
tions as could b(‘ nuule on the basis <»f tin* <lata at hand, Th(‘n 
each of the three aspects was studitMl thronghont tin* group. The 
cases w<*r(‘ first st^paralcd into thn^e or four large* groups wdiich 
rcpr(*sente<l rough judgim*nt.H of the asinsd ; and lat<*r, these 
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groups were analyzed for finer distinctions, until six fairly satis- 
factory groups were obtained. Each of these groups was then 
analyzed for common elements, and the corresponding step in 
the scale defined in terms of these. The resulting scales given 
below, together with two typical samples of each grade, are 
intended to be explanations of the way the present data have 
been treated, rather than as instruments to be used by others in 
their present form. The steps in each scale have been given 
numerical values from one to six for statistical purposes. 


A. SCALE FOR GRADING FREQUENCY OF ANGER 

Grade 1. No observable signs of anger in the subject’s behavior. 

Case 12.* Hol.J. (female), I.Q. 6, M.A. 10, A.A. 13. This child is 
a very low-grade idiot who reacts in no way which even 
remotely can be connected with the expression of anger. 

Case 55. DeM.T. (female), I.Q. 20, M.A. 38, A.A. 17. DeM.T. is 
a low-grade imbecile who can feed and dress herself, and can 
perform such simple tasks as pushing a floor-polisher or leading 
another child. Never does she seem to have shown the least 
anger, nor does she resent anything that is done against her, 
indeed she is extremely docile, and indifferent to anger stimuli. 

Grade 2. Expressions of anger are noted at wide intervals vary- 
ing from one month to three or four months ; usually 
not more than three or four times a year. 

Case 10. Bro.I. (male), I.Q. 5, M.A. 10, A.A. 15. Bro.I. is a very 
slight, effeminate boy, able to walk about and feed himself, but 
does not perform any tasks. Once in two or three months one 
may observe some anger reactions in his behavior; especially if 
some habitual plaything is forcibly taken from him. 

Case 69. Dav.M. (male), I.Q. 25, M.A. 48, A.A. 20'. M. is an adult 
low-grade imbecile who is able to dress himself partly, to feed 
himself and to perform the simplest routine tasks. He has an 
insatiable curiosity, so that he often becomes a pest, and so 
is always being scolded and pushed away. Even so, reactions 
which indicate anger are noted in his behavior only two or 
three times a year. 

* The abbreviations designate respectively the name, intelligence 
quotient, mental age (months), and actual age (years) of the subject. All 
information regarding the age and intelligence of each subject for this 
investigation, together with the scores given for anger, fear, and affection, 
is to be found in the appendices to the original manuscript which is 
deposited in the Library of the University of California. 
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Graxle An^er n*ac*ti(m>t oecuir oiiee in a fortnight or once in a 
month. 

as. INmi.h. (maUOl I‘Q* M.A. 11, A. A. 0. L. is a inuldlo- 
jrnuUv i<liot ohiltl who in ahlo to walk about and to food hiiuHolf, 
but dooH not talk. Almout tho only Htiinulus that will arouse 
an aiif^or response in him is to take from him the pile of trash 
with whitdi he is playing. This oeeurs perhaps onee a month. 

(’ase 117. Rb‘.M, (female), l.Q, 4S, M.A. iHi, A. A. lid. This girl is 
a high grntle imbeeile wh(» is very eapable at such tasks as 
sorting clothes or earing for small children. Not more often 
than once a month <loes she become irntabh‘ or aetually nngiy, 
and then usually towanl the children who may have been 
especially annoying, or toward an attendant who has scoldo<l her. 

(}ra(h‘ 4, Anger is nh.s(n*visl ahnut nn<‘t^ a. vve(‘-k; subJxHds an^ 
known neither as iraseihlo nor ns indohmt, liftdt’ss 
p(Ts<ms. 

(’as(* ltl7, Miai.b. (fcmah'), thl, M.A. 127, A. A. lb. This girl is 
very stable in character and is a vovy capabh' worker, tbmerally 
her dispositi<m is good, but she may ln‘come irritable or show 
<letinite anger about once a week. 

('as<* lf>H. (hd..I. (mab*)» l.t^. t»f», M.A. 127, A. A. lf». .1. is a capable 
and willing W(»rk«‘r, Imt is very tUnicult t(> discipline; is a strong 
lea<ler, recogni‘/.e<l as such by boys ami attendants. It is usually 
on Sat unlays when he is with a number of boys, as in a base* 
ball game, that anger is (d»served in his behavior, caustul almost 
without exception by the refusal (»r failure of soim» boy to 
carry out his commands. 

(iradc n. Anp'r occurs at ti'ast once a day ; sid>ji‘fts art* iraw.iblr. 

(’nm* (U. AkIi.W. (mitlf), I.q. UU, M.A. 4”, A. A. lili. AhIi.W. Ik il 
larg(» bt»y, very capable ft»r his degree (»f iutelllgiuici*, but is 
unstable and irascible. At least once a day om* may expect to 
flml him engagiul in a dispute or tjuarrel, 

(*ase 1H4. Kan.l. (fentale), l.y. 71, M.A. KKl, A, A, IH. A vt‘ry capable 
borderline girl whtt has a most expansive and self assertive 
pj'rsonality ; is very lively, btd.sterous and disputati<mH. Being 
very irascilde, s<im<‘thing is sure t<» [»rovoke angt'r in her every 
dav. 
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Grade 6. Subjects become angry at the slightest provocation 
several times a day ; extreme irascibility. 

Case 147. Sch.I. (male), LQ. 58, M.A. 111, A.A. 32. Schi.I. has a 
very bad temper, but he is so cowardly that his anger rarely 
leads him into difficulty. At any time of day one may find him 
swearing or sputtering at somebody or something. 

Case 197. Aya.F. (female), I.Q. 76, M.A. 146, A. A. 16. This girl 
has a strong, but rather unstable and uncontrolled personality. 
Her temper is extremely bad, and frequent punishment seems 
not to- mitigate it. Whenever she is with a group of girls, as 
at meals or in the evening, one may expect to find her quarreling. 


B. SCALE rOR GRADING DURATION OP ANGER 

Grade 1. No evidence of anger in the subject’s behavior, hence 
no duration. 

Case 12. Hol.J. (female), LQ. 6, M.A. 10, A. A. 13. A very low- 
grade idiot whose behavior shows no expression of anger. (See 
scale A, 1.) 

Case 55. DeM.T. (female), LQ. 20, M.A. 38, A. A. 17. An extremely 
docile low imbecile girl whose behavior offers no indication of 
anger. (See scale A, 1.) 

Grade 2. Duration of anger is from a few seconds to a minute. 

Case 52. Car.S. (female) LQ. 19, M.A. 36, A. A. 38. This woman 
cares for herself and performs simple tasks, and, although she 
cannot talk, uses some pretty good sign language. Anger is 
very rare in her behavior, and lasts about a minute, just long 
enough for her to utter several angry sounds, and probably slap 
the person who irritated her. 

Case 69. Dav.M. (male), LQ. 25, M.A. 48, A. A. 20. M.’s anger is 
momentary; he mumbles for a few seconds, may bite his own 
hand or wrist; nothing more. (See scale A, 2.) 

Grade 3. Anger lasts only a few minutes, probably from two or 
three to fifteen. 

Case 38. Pom.L. (male), LQ. 13, M.A. 11, A.A. 6. When angry he 
cries out several times, perhaps flings his arms about for a few 
minutes, and may strike some one if he is near enough. The 
duration of the entire reaction is usually not more than ten or 
fifteen minutes. (See scale A, 3.) 
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Case S7. K<)<l.F. (fomalo)» I.Q. M.A. (U), A.A. 17. This girl is 
able to food and partly dross horsolf, walks with diflioulty and 
talks a littlo. Any angor sho may shovv is of short duration, 
not moro than ton minutos; hor usual porformanoo is to bito hor- 
solf on hor arm or log, and mumblo in a low tone several tinioa 
during the fivo or ton minutos ftdlowing the first expressions 
of the emotion. 

Grade 4. Duration is from st‘V(‘raI minut(^sto an liour or slightly 
nuvre. 

(^aso 70. Ava.L. (female), I.Q. 2il, M.A. 115, A.A. 10. This littlo 
Mongolian iinbeoile usually speaks a few angry words and 
pouts for half an hour or so, but so(ui booomes interested in 
whatever the (dher little girls may bo doing, and drops her 
peevishness. 

(\iso MS. Hia.It. (male), l.Q. <»0, M.A. 01, A.A. 12. A very erratie, 
unstable dwarf whose temper tlaros up frocpiently. Although 
the first outburst is over very shortly, he usually remains some- 
what sulky ami idistinate ftir half an hour or moro. 

Grade u. linger u.sually laKt.s seviTal hours; tluMunotion so influ- 
enetss tht‘ subjtnd 's altitude^ atid (*oiidu(*t that it is often 
n(‘et‘ssary to reprimand him or to a<lminist(T sonu^ 
other slight pmdshment. 

(W 2ia. tVl.A. (female), I.g. So, M.A. Ktl, A.A. 20. This very 
en[mble, though unstable, ilull normal girl has a slow but veiy 
uiif<)ut roUe<l jind violent temper; a spidl of anger will last, for 
hours. 

(W ir>4. Pre.M. (female), l.q. <U, M.A. I IS. A.A. 20. A rather 
unstable girl who iniuts lunl mumbles for hours after the tlrst 
ris<* of aiigi*r. 

Grade t». Ang<*r lasts for sev(*ral hours at least, hut usually 
smould<‘rs for a <lay or two, flaring up oeeaslonally. 
Tht‘ a,ft(‘r’<dTeets are often so gnmt and so long con- 
tinued that thesuhjeet must he locked in the didmition 
room or subj(H'tt»d to soiih» similar punishnumt. 

Cmc 201, Uun.U, (female), l.Q. 77, M.A. 145, A.A. 21. When this 
girl becomes angry the expressiem is usually violent and of long 
duration; usually she must be taken into eustoily, or she will 
eause disturbaaei's among the girls for several days. 

(’use 224. Fay .4. (female), 01, M.A. 175, A A. HI. After she 
has btuMime angry' she remains sullen f<»r st'veral days, even a 
week; says very little, but her attitude is very threatening. 
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<’. friCAIJ-: FOK (iHAKINii INTKNSITV OF AN'CHOlt 

Grade 1. No evuleiiee of aiipT in the snhjeet’n hehnvior, henci 
no int<'n.sity. 

Case l;;. Hol-J. (fomaltO, I.y. 0, M.A. lo. A. A. la. A vt«r.v low 
^nulo idittt \vh<»st* iM'haviiir shows im <n uf anj'(*r. (Bei 

Mcalo A» 1 aiitl li, 1.) 

Oast* r»n. Dt'M.T. (tVnialfU lAj. M.A. 'AH, A. A. 17. A a oxtremel} 
(iot'ilc low imhooilo ^irl in whoso hoh.nviiir an^for has novor beer 
ohsorviMl. (Set* sealo A. I aiol H, l.i 

Grade 2. Very little .strength or depth to tht‘ fiiiotion as judpred 
from tht‘ expre.ssion whieh is <ti‘thnte, and eonsists 
of nothio^r more thati an anj^ry soiaid perhap.s, ami a 
few movemi‘!its of the arms niitl h*^. 

(’aso S2. Alb.M. (f<‘umlt»K M.A. r»o, A..\. *Jt», Thort* Ik very 

little strength in thi.s girl’s ang**r roartions; just u few saucy 
words uttered ineehanieally ainl a la«o» slap or two with hc?r 
hands, and th<‘re an' no further signs of the emotion. 

(’use 7. Bra.(\ (male), I.y. 4, M.A. h, A. A. 17. A very tlull and 
apatlietie idiot, who sImovs anger ordy when some «lir»*et stimulua 
acts upon him, as when a ehihl t.aKes from him something which 
he is grasping. He m.ay frown an»! mumble iu a low tone, or 
he may also strike mit with arms ami legs, 

Grade Ih Kxpn‘s.sion of attger is usually elear ami definite; move- 
ments of limbs ar«' srnnetiini^s foeus.MHl; often some 
threatening faeial oxpn*s.sion as {umtraet iott (d’ tlie eye- 
hrow.s. 

(’ase S. (Jro.K. (male), I.y. M.A. Hh A. A. Hi, A very low grade 
idiot, exrdtable most of the time, whose anger is usually a 
<iefluite expression. At times the mi»vements of his arms ami 
legs seem to be purpttseful, ns when he strikes a ehild who 
annoys him, or when he eovers up his m*»uth to avoid eating 
food that <bM*s Uid suit him. 

(hise at). Fil.V. (female), I.q. HI. M.A. ‘JO. A. A. :iJ. This little 
Mongolian woman exhibits a stereotyped anger response when 
anything untuiys her; large and energetic movements of the 
arms; will strike <me if he is near enough, nrul may seream 
several time.s. As soon a.s this reaction is over there Is no 
further eviden<’e*of anger. 
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Gratlo 4. Th(‘ reaction is always clear and definite; its 

object is uninistaka.blc; there arc usually some words 
spoken in an anjyry tOlu^ a.nd the person is often sullen 
or obstinate and irritable afterward; never a violent 
reaction. 

(■use ia7. Riji.M. (ft'iunlob l.Q. n4, M.A. SO, A. A. IS. When angry, 
her faro looks st<»rniy, sho niakos some siiaepy utui tlirout-ouing 
remarks, anti goes away tu sulk for half an hour perhaps; never 
has a ^Mantrum.’* 

(hise 1*H». Hal.K. (female)» l.Q. r»S, M.A. 1 TJ, A. A. 10. She says 
very little vvlu‘u angry, usually refuses to speak to any one, but 
ofteti writes harsh notes to the ofTending person or persons; 
nothing violent or pugnacious in her anger reactions. 

(trade o. Expnsssion is (l<4inite an<l foe u.sset 1 ; always loud, angry 
words, pchssibly flushing and Inutibling, may be some 
actual fighting; aft(‘rwanl (‘it her sulky or irritable 
and may hold a grudg(s 

(hise iOIl. Abr.N. (female), l.(^. 43, M.A. 27, A. A. 5. Her spells 
of ang(‘r are very inttume; she is unite, hut will slap, bite, kick, 
pull hair, and li(»r face looks very thrcuitening. After being 
8C(d(Ual an«l slapped she will sulk. 

(’ase 102. Sut.d, (male), l.Q. 42, M.A. H2, A. A. 22. VVUien he 
beeomes angry he may tight, but always do(*H much harsh talk' 
ing, and holds a gnule for S(»me time. 1 1 is faci* bt‘conu‘s red, he 
stutters more than usual, ainl in his capacity of errand boy will 
perhaps n»fuse to S(*rve the person who has angt*re<I him. 

(}rade Cl. Viohuit rag(‘, fighting, swt^aring, .shouting, tnunbling; 
profound cardio respiratory (‘flVcts. 

(hi8t‘ 224. Pay J. (f«unab'), l.Q. IM, M.A. 17.%, A. A. 10. TUIh girl 
will tight if provoked when angry, and, in any caH<‘, ih 8ull<*n for 
days and holdn a fb*ep grtalge aguiiiKt tht* one who made her 
niii^ry; 8he will *^get even’* later if posaible, i.e., run away or 
8t<‘al Homething. (Hee scale B, 0.) 

(’use 210. Fel.A, (f<unale), l.Q, 85, M.A. 104, A. A. 20. Although 
her spells of anger are ipiite infreipient, they are extremely 
intenstu she wdll swear, pull hair, and beat tlu* one at whom she 
is angry, and cannot be controlled by that person afterward. 
(,See scale H, 5.) 

The distrihutions of the sconss for the fnsiiuuu'y, tin* duration, 

and tlm inten.sity of anger are shown in graph IJ. All an* skt‘wcd 
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Graph 3. Bistributiun of the Different Seores for Anger, with respect to its Frequency, Dursition, 

and Intensity (ii = 228). 
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in a similar manner, which is probably due to two factors : the 
relatively crude units, such as hours, days, weeks, and so on, 
which were used in estimating these qualities while the observa- 
tions were being made; and the fact that there are relatively 
more subjects of low than of high intelligence, as is shown by the 
striking drop in the curve of mental ages. (See table 2.) 

Since the units in each of the three scales have been chosen in 
such a way that corresponding scores have approximately the 
same weight, the sum of the three scores has been used as the final 
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Graph 4. Distribution of the Total Scores for Anger (n = 228). Six 
Units on the Axis of the Abscissas are used to make the Curve comparable 
to those in Graph 3. 

score for the emotion. The distribution of these total scores, 
which is given in table 3 and graph 4, shows a normal distribu- 
tion above the two lowest steps. This large number of low scores 
is due to the failure to make any distinctions between frequency, 
duration, and intensity where no anger was observed, and fine 
distinctions where the expressions were very indefinite. It may 
be that there really are no distinctions to be made in the latter 
cases, or that the observations were not keen enough, and the 
measures not refined enough to detect them. 
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The high intercorrelations of the three aspects of anger (see 
table 6) indicate a tendency to give an individual the same score 
for all three aspects, and so disprove statistically any claim that 
frequency, duration, and intensity have been measured, each by 
itself, unless they are nearly the same. The correlation between 
duration and intensity is higher than the others because in some 


TABLE 3 

Distribution of Total Scores* for Anger in the Constituent G-roups 

AND IN THE ENTIRE GROUP 


Group 






Score 







Total 


3 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Idiot 

16 

15 


8 

7 

3 

2 


1 





52 

Imbecile 

3 

11 

5 

3 

6 

9 

7 

5 

9 

5 

3 

1 

1 

68 

Moron 





3 

3 

8 

12 

8 

5 

10 

4 

1 

54 

Borderline 


1 



6 

3 

6 

11 

4 

13 

3 

6 

1 

54 

Total 

19 

27 

5 

11 

22 

18 

23 

28 

22 

23 

16 

11 

3 

228 


TABLE 4 

Distribution of Constituent Scores for Anger in the Pour Groups 


Group Score 1 2 3 4 5 6 Total 

Frequency — 

Idiot 16 22 8 2 4 52 

Imbecile 3 19 21 11 11 3 68 

Moron 9 24 14 7 54 

Borderline 1 9 29 13 2 54 

Duration — 

Idiot 16 17 18 1 52 

Imbecile 3 16 16 23 10 68 

Moron 10 26 17 1 54 

Borderline 1 12 20 18 3 54 

Intensity — 

Idiot 16 17 17 1 1 52 

Imbecile 3 15 16 18 15 1 68 

Moron 6 27 18 3 54 

Borderline 1 10 22 14 7 54 


* The absence of total scores of 1, 2, 4, and 5 is due both to the nature 
of the data and to the treatment of them. Where no evidence of anger is 
noted the score for each of the three aspects is 1 (that is, none of the 
aspect), making a total score of 3. If anger appears, the score for each 
of the three aspects is at least 2, making a total score of 6, since one of 
these aspects cannot exist without the others being present in some 
degree. The same peculiarity appears ih table 11 in the chapter on 
affection, and is to be explained in the same way. 
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cases we judged intensity partly by duration. The distributions 
of the scores for these aspects (see table 4) show the same thing. 
Further, the fact that the correlations of these aspects with I.Q., 
with mental age and with actual age are very nearly the same, 
and that they approach the correlation with the total scores for 
anger, points out the same tendency. (See table 7.) 


TABLE 5 

Means and Standard Deviations of the Distributions Used in 
Computing Correlations, where 71 = 228* 


Distribution 


Mean 

S.D. 

IQ 


44.83 

26.08 

Mental age 



77.97 

49.48 

Actual age 

,, , 

20-.53 

12.45 

Anger, total score 


10.46 

3.67 

Frequency 



3.47 

1.34 

Duration 



3.44 

1.24 

Intensity : 



3.55 

1.32 

Affection, total score 


10.15 

4.17 

Frequency 


3.38 

1.49 

Duration 


3.37 

1.45 

Intensity 


3.40 

1.51 


TABLE 6 



Intercorrelations of the 

Aspects of 

Anger and 

OF Affection 


(71 = 228) 




Anger 

Affection 


r 

P.E. 

r P.E. 

Frequency with duration 

79 

.017 

.80 .016 

Frequency with intensity.... 

79 

.017 

,76 .019 

Duration with intensity 

90 

.009 

.89 .009 


* The statistical treatment of these data has been supervised by Ray- 
mond H. Franzen. ' The following crude-sepre formula derived from the 
Pearson formula was used in computing all correlations. (See his ''Two 
Notes on Statistical Method,’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, vol. 15, 
p. 250.) 

Mx My 


V SZ2 • / SF2 


The formula for computing the P.E. is .67449 
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TABIiK 7 

Correlations op Arokr with I.Q., with Mental A<iK, and with Actda 

A«k (« = 22S) 

l.Q M.A. A,A. 

r V,K. i‘ P.K. r P.I 


Anger, total score <'7 M .<1-7 .(U>7 .04 

rreqiieney “>9 .029 ,nr» .(KU .008 .04 

Duration 72 .021 .<>4 .027 ,024 .04 

Intensity ^9 .029 .00 .02S .04 


TAUI.K H 


Means and Standard Hkviations 

UK THK lUSTItUH'TltJNS PsKD IS 

(^OMPUTI.SU (VlUUKOVnOXS (h: 

SriUK.CTS 

10 VkaHh 

OK A<a:. uu 

LK.SS) 


Distribufuiu 


s.n. 

i-Q 

4a.i2 

L'fi.74 

Mciitnl age 

<1.4.99 

40.83 

Actual age 

11.51 

a.47 

Auger, totjil score 

m.io 

a.os 

Aflectiun, tutal seen' 

9.4H 

4 22 


TABM‘1 0 

OOUUKLATIONH OK AN<IF.K WITH WITH Mk.NTAH A<iK, AN*l> WITH ACTUA 

A(JK (n=:99; HiHUK.rT.s 10 Vk.aii.s <»k Auk, uu liK.ss) 

I g M A. A. A. 

r I* K. »’ V.K. r V.l 

Anger, total score . . ,70 .0114 .tlA .04 1 .11 .05 

Although the foregoing fuels prove the existeriee of a '‘halo 
in. the seoring of fre(iu<‘Mey, durution, niicl intensity, an<l indieat 
that these* asp(*ets havt* not hnui meusureul irniepeinlently, at th 
siime time thc‘s<* very facts do not nnluet* the ndiahility of th 
total scores for ang(*r, wliiidi was tin* point iiime<l at from the firs' 
Let us now turn to the eorndatiori.s of I.t^. and mental ag 
with the final seonw for anger, to .set* what they show n*gar(rm 
the expri*ssion of tlu* emotion of anger in persons of defectiv 
intelligence, ^is judged from these data. The eomdatious (wher 
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^ = 228) of anjJTcr with T.Q. (intollig-onct‘, with actual age rend- 
ered constant) and with mental age expr(»ssed in months, are 
nearly tlu‘ sanu^, Ixuiig .(57 and .(5:5 rc'spectively (sec. table 7). 
Computing tliese correlations for thost^ individuals 1(5 years of 
age or less, we g(d; similar figun^, .70 and .(5:5 (see table 9). These 
coefficients indicale a fairly high pasitive com^spondence between 
the expr(^ssion of ang(T and tlu^ degr<H^ of int(‘lligen(*e. 

The distributions ot the scores for the three aspects in the 
constituent groups sliow clearly in anotluT way the relatiotiship 
expressed by the eorrtdations, for the scones tmul to become larger 
as int(dlig(Uice inen^asiss, although tlu^n^ is considcvrable over- 
lapping (d‘ the distrilmtions (stn* table 4). The same tendency 
appears in the distribut ions of tlie t(vtal scones for tlu^ four groups 
(see table :5). It is .evident from th<»Ht' distributions that a divi- 
sion oF tlu^ subjects into four groups is purely arbitrary, although 
w(‘ can makt‘ fairly (d<^ar distinctions between the lower and the 
higher gradtM4 as between idiots arul ‘‘Iw^rderliru's.’^ 

Tlu^st‘ data, show no ndation bt»twe<*n the expression of anger 
and actual agts for tht^ correlations approach an<l tlu^ prob- 
ables errors are v<‘ry large, both for ih(^ entin^ groui) of 228, and 
for those 1(5 years of age or Ic^ss (s<‘e! ta.bl(\s 7 and 9). However, 
it is ]K>ssibl<‘ that tliis result is due to s(mie peculiarity in these 
data or in th(‘ tn‘atmi‘nt of them, and that a dtdinite n‘lationship, 
either positive or negative, might be discovered through further 
investigation. 

This posit ivi* correlation of adsuit .(55 b<*t\vt»<‘n angtu- and 
intelligcmce indicat<\H a. gtuieral tetuh^ncy only, aiid tluTc^fon^ does 
not mean that an irulividuaPs expri^ssion of a.i\ger can be pre- 
dicbsl without tTror from his mental agt^ or his for tlu^ro 
are many (‘xceptions. In table 10 are given certain indic(^s, com- 
])uted \ipon th<‘ basis of the corndation b(‘tw<*(m ang(‘r and I.Q, 
(r- - .(57), which can b<* interpret < hI upon the basis of table 51 in 
Thorndik(‘\s Mental and HoeUtl Memurvmniis to show the prob- 
able fre(|U(‘ncy of ea<di ease in a hypothetical distribution of 
10, 000 eaK(‘s. TIu* pn^diction may be mad<^ (»ithcr from the LQ. 
or from the angcT s<*(>re. The ciua^s cited have \m*n stdected so 
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that some of them show a positive correspondence between the 
degree of intelligence and the expression of anger, while others 
are nnnsual cases that occupy very different positions in the two 
distributions. In the accounts which follow, an attempt has been 
made to show why these individuals occupy their respective 
positions in the two distributions. 

Case 53 is below the mean of the distribution of the LQ.’s ( — ,95 of 
the S.D.), but is above the mean of the distribution of the anger scores 
(+•96 of the S.D.). In a distribution of 10,00'0‘ cases that have an anger 
score of 14, about 150 only would have an I. Q. of 20 or lower, and pre- 
dicting from 10,000 eases having an I.Q. of 20, about the same number, 
150, would have an anger score of 14 or higher. This individual is a girl 
about 19 years of age, who received the low I.Q. of 20, more, probably, 
because of a marked instability than because of pure lack of mental 
ability; for she is a more capable worker than most individuals having 
the same I.Q. But she is liable to frequent irritable spells, when she 
shows violent anger. These reactions last for about an hour, and then 
all is over; she does not hold a grudge. 


TABLE 10 

Prediction Indices* for a Few Cases Computed on the Basis of the 
Correlation Between Anger and I.Q. 


Case 


Anger 

total 

Anger 

I.Q. 

No. 

I.Q 

score 

constant 

constant 

5 

3 

3 

—0.32 

—1.29 

34 

12 

13 

—2.33 

2.08 

53 

20 

14 

—2.16 

2.17 

77 

29 

3 

1.02 

—2.19 

117 

48 

10 

0.28 

—0.28 

126 

51 

17 

—1.30 

2.19 

139 

55 

9 

0.98 

—0.89 

142 

57 

16 

-0.74 

1.62 

166 

66 

11 

0.96 

—0.54 

219 

85 

14 

1.20 

—0.09 

224 

91 

17 

0.77 

0.80 

227 

95 

6 

3.70 

—3.39 


* The formula used for computing these indices and those given in 
Table 15 is as follows: 


a? y 




cx cy 


V" I — 

The indices are interpreted on the basis of table 51 in E. L. Thorndike, 
Mental and Social Measurements, 1919. 
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Case 227 is a man of 45 years whose I.Q. of 95 gives him a place in the 
dull normal group according to the usual classification (-1- 1.92 of the 

S.D.), but he has been given an anger score of 6, out of a possible 18 
( — 1,21 of the S.D.). Only 2 cases in- 1D,000 with an anger score of 6 
would have an I.Q. of 95 or higher, and only 5 cases in lOjQQO with an 

I.Q. of 95 would have an anger score of 6 or lower. This man helps in 
the care of some of the young children but is not very capable. He is 
forgetful and extremely lifeless, and is indifferent to almost any amount 
of teasing, nagging or scolding. 

Case 224 has an I.Q. of 91, which is above the mean of the distribution 
(4* 1.77 of the S.D.), and has an anger score of 17 which also is above the 
mean of this distribution (+ 1.78 of the S.D.). In other words, her posi- 
tion in both distributions is nearly the same. In 10,000' cases having an 
LQ. of 91, about 210'0 would have an anger score of 17 or more; and in 
10,000 having an anger score of 17, about 2300 would have an I.Q. of 91 
or higher. Fay.J. is a girl 10 years of age, who appears quite normal, 
and is a capable worker, but has a very sullen disposition. She is not 
a ** spitfire,’’ but she does become angry quite easily, and usually her 
reaction is violent and long-continued, especially if she is punished or 
thwarted in her purposes. 

The causes of anger which appear in each of the four groups 
are given below, together with the number of cases in which each 
occurs, irrespective of the number of times it occurs; also, 
the number of cases is expressed in terms of percentage of the 
total number of cases in the group. In this classification many 
slight differences in the causes have been obscured, but it seemed 
that the essential points would be brought out more clearly by a 
concise presentation. 


CAUSES OF ANGEE 


In idiots (total, 52). 


No. of 


Causes — cases 

1. Being teased or ‘picked at’; for example, being 

pinched, pushed etc 12 

2. Interference with movements of body or limbsl... 8 

3. Food disagreeable to them 7 

4. Treatment disagreeable to them, as being bathed, 

having hair cut, etc 6 

5. Having something taken from them 6 

6. Failure to get something that they desire, as a 

toy 2 

7. Being scolded or punished 2 

8. Failure to receive the accustomed amount of 

attention 1 


Per cent 
of cases 

23 

14 

13 

. 11 
11 

4 

4 

2 
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In imiceiU'S (total, 68). 



N<». <)f 

Oercent 

Causes — 


uf cases 

1. Being teiisiHl, or ^picked at/ vU\ - 

. 20 

38 

2. Being scoliled or puniHlied 

.. 15 

22 

3. Having purposes tiiwarted 

. 11 

15 

4. Having something taken from them 

. 10 

14 

5. Interforenec with their work^ as ehaugiiig it, 

or 


giving them more to do ............ 

7 

10 

6. Failure to get something that they dt*sire 

5 

7 

7. Hisobedienee of smaller children . ... 


4 

8. Intorferenee with movements of tht* body or limbs 2 

0 

9. Failure to receive the aecustt»me<i amount 

of 


attention .. . 

It 

2 

10. Being commanded by inmates . , 

1 

1 

morons (total, 54). 




N’o. of 

IVr cent 

Causes — 

vnst*H 

<»f cases 

1. Being reprimambul or punished 

17 

31 

2. Quarreling and disputing. (These are oeensituiH 


of anger where tht‘ speeitle cause is not known) 14 

20 

3. Having purposes thw’arted 

12 

22 

4. Being tease<b or *|neke<l at/ etc. 

, n 

20 

5. Failure to receive the aeeustometl amount 

of 


attention 

5 

9 

6. Being kept at Kldridge , . 

4 

7 

7. Being compelled to <lo what they <lo not wish to 

ilo 4 

7 

8. Failure to get something that they desire 

3 

5 

9. Having something taken from them 

1 

o 

** border lines (total, 54). 




No. of 

Per cent 

(hiusi's*— 

ruMow 

of cases 

1. Being reprimamled or punished 

Id 

29 

2. Having purposes thwurte<l 

la 

24 

3. Being teased, or * picked at,’ ete. 

10 

18 

4. Quarreling and disputing . , . , 

9 

10 

5. Being compelhul to <lo what they do not wi«h to do 4 

7 

6. Failure to receive the accust<nned am(»unt 

of 


attention . . , , . 

4 

7 

7. Med<Hing with their personal poHseH.Hions 

a 

5 

8. Insulting remarks made about a frieml 

•» 

3 

9. (^Iheating or unfair«<*s« in a game 

•* 

3 

10. Being kept at Khlridge . . 

o 

3 

11. Being associated with 'Mow grades* ' 

«» 

3 

12. Having something taken from them 

1 

2 

13. I)isobe<Iion<*o of younger ehUdren 

1 

*) 
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Two principal factors have determined that these should be 
the causes of anger : first, the differing environments in which the 
subjects lived, and hence the differing stimuli that acted upon 
them ; and second, the degree of intelligence. There is an inter- 
action here, for the environment in which a person is kept is 
closely connected with his ability, and hence with his intelligence. 
An idiot would not become angry because his work was changed, 
since he is not capable of performing a variety of tasks. 

The causes of anger in idiots have to do largely with their 
physical being ; for example, interference with movements of the 
body and limbs, or food that does not please them. In the imbecile 
group we note such causes as thw^arting of purposes and inter- 
ference with work. In the moron and borderline groups we find 
anger in quarrels, resentment at being kept at Eldridge and at 
being associated with ^low-grades,’ anger at someone’s cheating 
in a game and at insulting remarks made about a friend. To be 
sure, the distinctions between contiguous groups are not clear-cut, 
but if we compare the idiot with the moron or borderline group 
the differences are very marked. 

By referring to the scales for the three aspects of anger and 
to the distributions of the constituent and total scores within the 
four groups, it is possible to summarize the usual expression of 
anger for each of these groups. (See scales A, B, C for anger; 
tables 3, 4.) 

Among the idiots, expression of anger is very infrequent, 
usually not more often than once in 3 or 4 months, and its dura- 
tion is rarely longer than fifteen minutes. In many of these low- 
grade individuals the expression is indefinite and consists merely 
of an angry sound and a few movements of the arms and legs. 
In other cases the expression is clear and definite ; there may be a 
threatening facial expression, and the movements of the limbs 
may be directed to some object. On the whole the emotion of 
anger in idiots is infrequent, is of short duration, has little 
strength, and after-effects are almost never observed. 
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Some evidence of anger has been noted in almost all of the 
imbeciles, but there is much variation in the amount of each of 
the three aspects. This wide variation may be explained partly 
by the greater spread in I.Q. of the imbecile group — a spread 
of 30 points as compared to 20 points in the idiot and moron 
groups (see table 7) ; and partly by the greater number of indi- 
viduals in this group — 68 imbeciles, as compared to 52 idiots, 
54 morons, and 54 ‘‘borderlines.^’ The frequency of the expres- 
sions varies from once in several months to once a day, and the 
duration from a few seconds to several hours. The character of 
the expression itself varies from the indefinite type found in the 
idiot group to a near-violent demonstration. Usually, however, 
it is a definite expression, but not extremely intense : the object 
is unmistakable; angry words are spoken; there are offensive 
movements of the limbs ; and after-effects, such as sulkiness and 
irritability are common. 

There is less variation in the expression of anger in the moron 
group than in the imbecile group : its frequency varies from once 
a week to once a day ; its duration from a few minutes to several 
hours, but usually it is about an hour ; and the expression itself 
is always a clear and definite reaction, usually of pretty high 
intensity, and at times is extremely intense, even violent. There 
are angry words spoken, and a marked facial expression, such as 
flushing and scowling ; there may be trembling of the body, and 
there are instances of actual fighting ; and after-effects which last 
for hours are almost always noted. 

The expression of anger in the moron and borderline groups 
is very similar : the usual frequency and duration are about the 
same, and so are most of the constituent elements in the expres- 
sion of the emotion. There is in the borderline group, however, 
a greater frequency of extremely violent demonstrations of very 
long duration, where the angry behavior continues for several 
days and the individual may have to be taken into custody. These 
extremely violent and uncontrolled reactions are found only in 
the moron and borderline groups. 
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In 22 cases we find a kind of beliavior which may be termed 
nnfocnssed anger. It resembles a violent expression of anger, 
but has no apparent cause and seems not to be directed to any 
particular object. Of these eases, 21 have I.Q.’s below 30, and 
the other, an I.Q. of 46. The behavior in this sing-le case may be 
explained by the fact that he is subject to mild epileptic attacks. 
It would seem that this type of behavior is usually found in the 
low grades of mental defect, and probably should not be classed 
as anger, but considered to be a general disturbance, largely 
motor, of uncertain origin. 

Those complex emotional states which are akin to anger 
— jealousy, hatred, and revenge — appear very infrequently. 
Jealousy is not found below I.Q. 40. There are two occasions 
when it may appear: one, when a third person shows too much 
attention to a person of whom an individual is very fond ; and 
when an individual fails to receive the attention that is given to 
another. The jealousy does not take a violent form, but is shown 
by the use of harsh language, or a general attitude of sulkiness 
or irritability. No indications of enduring hatred or acts of 
revenge have been noted in this group. The behavior most 
resembling these is definite dislike, and even this dies in a short 
time. The ‘low-grades’ show their dislike in a negative way: 
they refuse to be fed or dressed, etc. Those of higher grade 
manifest dislike for persons who have teased them or beaten them 
in fights,* they will refuse to associate with the offending person 
and are apt to make insulting remarks about him. Among the 
morons and in the borderline group, strong attachments are apt 
to change into intense dislikes of short duration. 


VI. AFFECTION 

On the whole, the treatment of the data pertaining to affection 
has been the same as that explained in the preceding chapter on 
anger. Each case has been scored with respect to the frequency, 
the duration, and the intensity of the emotion, separately, these 
aspects being judged upon the same bases as in the case of anger. 
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Essentially the sanu‘ itnalytieal proet^durt^ has (^mployei 
in forming the seales. It provetl to ht* more tlitVu'ult, however, t 
form the seales for affeetion heeaus<‘ tht* <»\pressii>ns of thi 
emotion are not so (lefinit(‘ as those <d‘ angt^r, nor is tin*- stimulu 
always six^eifie. The frt*(|ntmey was <piite readily analyzed int 
its several degrtvs as they appear in these data, hut wheii it earn 
to scaling the duration, two sonu^what <litrenmt asptnds had t 
be considtTed before a (*omph‘te s«*ah* <'<ud<l he r<u*in<*d. In th 
lower degrees of duration oidy tlu‘ length id’ time that th 
specific expressions of atfeetion eoidiniie ean he eonsiderec 
A point is soon n^aehed, how<‘ver, ah<»nt grade t, where th 
specific expressions do not appear to inereas** in duration, bu 
another factor enttTs, nanndy, attaeliments hetwi*en persom 
which last a longer or sluuder time. Tln^ duration of thest^ attacl: 
ments has been analyzed to form the last three stf*ps in tin* seal 
of duration. Tlie intensity <d‘ tin* em<di<m was not so haftlinj 2 
for a scale could he fornuMl on the basis <d' eumulative e\pressim 
as was dom^ in the (*ase of anger. 

The resulting sealt‘s, with two illustrative eases for each grad( 
are given ladow, 

A. S(’ALK FOH (iHAIU,N(« FUKi^rHNt‘V oP AFFK<TI()N 

Grade 1. No <*vi(lenee of affeetion. 

(*asi‘ U4. Pre.M. (feiiiah'), to, M.A. !», A. A, 7. M. u v(*r 
ajmtlietic idiat wliuMe iM'huviur that <»: 

perieneea any eneititm. 

r>4. Sel.I. (male). l.Q. M.A. :is, A, A, iio. Fi»r a middle 
grade imlimdle thin hey U very tlull and unrenjujaHive; no e: 
prcHHionH of nffeetien have been noted in hi** t»ehnvier. 

Grade 2. Indications (>f afft*eti<»n are ohHm’Vtnl very infnMpienth 
probably oitee in a peritnl of thr«*e <u‘ f<mr rrumths. 
(ta»(j 21. Wnr.h. (male), Lq, s, M,A. U, A. A. It. Although hn 
a low grade idiot, I#. Imn been kromn to eoin»’ up to a person ar 
Hint to and pat him with hm hatoU. 

(Jaso 97, Ham.J. (mule), !.Q, 40, M.A. 77, A, A, 17. ThU U a vm 
Hilly imhetdle boy who exprenjo'?* ?iomelhing lik** affeetbm i 
wide intervaU, and then only a mnile t»r nod wtien Home atte 
tion iH Hhown him. 
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Grade 3. Some expressions of affeetion may he noted every few 
days or once a we<»k. 

Case 128, Slo.M. (female), I.Q. ni, M.A. DS, /V.A. 18. This girl 
is usually so irascible that once a week is probably as often as 
she is in the proper mood f<n* showing afl'eetion toward those of 
whom slu‘ may be fond. 

Case 174. Tom.J. (female), I.Q. OH, M.A. i:ia, A. A, f)4. Although 
this woman’s general attltiuh* and eonduet show that she is 
fond of children .she takes caro of, specitic expressions of her 
affection are rnd (diserved nuire than once in several days. 

Grade 4. Abont on(*e a day, these' suhjc'ets may Ix^ ('xpeeted to 
<'xpr<‘.s.s tliidr t(‘n<l<T fiK'niig* for ec'rtain persons. 

(Tase 92. Bar.(’. (male), I.Q. a.I, M.A. A. A. 7. This little 
imbecile b<w somettnu's taimes tt» an attendant to be pettetl and 
held in her lap, and has been seen caressing the smaller children. 
Such expre.s.sions probably occur about once each day. 

(’use IH(», Kel.d. (female), 72, M.A. I.*t7, A. A. 25. An irascible, 
unsociabh* young w<tman usually, but she never lets a day pass 
without showing lun* reganl f<»r her particular chinn. 

Grade o. Kxprt'ssions of afft'etion may lx* ohs('rv(‘d st'veral times 
a day. 

<’ase 70, Ava.I.. (female), l.g. 20. M.A. :15, A. A. 10. This little 
girl usually reHp<m<lH to kind words or enresses, au<l several 
titui's a day tuie may obs<‘rve her making some expression of 
regard for another child <»r an attemlant. 

(•ase 148, Hia.H. (male), l.i^. 00. M.A. 01, A. A. 12. A very friendly 
sociable little dwarf who never puHseH a. day without showing 
by a kindly pat <»r by the performance of H<»me task that he 
cares for some of his felhiws and atteadatits. 

Grade h, Kxc<*asiv(* fretpiettey of exj>re.ssi(ms of alfeelion : at any 
hour of th(» day flu* .subject may 1 h' obs('rvtsl showering 
endearing terms, eHn»ss<‘s, or gifts upon someone, 

(W 214, Mur.T. (female), I.ti. H2, M.A. 157, A. A. 18. This girl 
is given to forming attnehmeuts to several persons at a time, 
and is very demonstrative in her expressions of alTeetion. 
Usually she manages to be near at least <»ne t»f the attractive 
perso UH. 

Case 48. OU.K. (female), I.Q. 17, M.A. 34, A.A. 40. This little 
Mongolian womun is very tlemonstratlve in her affection; almost 
at any time she may he seen patting ami talking to a person 
who is attractive to her. 
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B. SCALE FOR ORAPIN<i DERATION OF AFFI’XTTION 

Grade 1. No evidence of aiT<H*tion, hence no duration. 

Case 28. Mor.A. (male), I.Q. ll, M.A. 19, A. A. 14. A. is a paralytic 
idiot who neither re.HjHmd.s to attention n<»r ahowa any affection 
for any person or any thinif. He hna a very stolid look, and 
makes few reactions of any kind. 

Case 30. Hin.L. (female), I.Q. II, M.A. 11, A. A. 8. L, is a 
grade idiot child who tloea not res|Huul to attention of any kind. 

Grade 2. Duration of the t‘xi)rc‘.s.sionH is V(»ry brief, from a few 
seconds to a minute pt^rhaps; just a smile or 

nod. 

Case 18. Nob.H. (female), I.Q. H, M.A. lf», A. A. 22. H. is an idiot 
girl who can perform verj' simple tasks. She will resimnd with 
a smile to patting or kind wortls fnau any one. 

Case 204. Ton.C. (male), I.Q. 78, M.A. I?)2, A. A. 10. This boy is 
not friemlly, never ^hows atVeetion spoutan»'ovihly, h\it may respond 
with a smile or **thnnk you!” if something is done for him or 
given to him. 

Grad(‘ 2. The affiH^tionnte behavior has considfTable duration, 
from a f<'vv minutes to thr<»e or f{)ur hours. 

Case 42. Cnn.L. (female), I.Q. 14, M.A. 27, A.A. 31. This friendly 
idiot woman will follow one annuol ft»r several hours if allowed 
to do so; will talk, pat, an»l <l«» little things for one. 

Case 181. Lew.K. (male)t l-Q- 73, M.A. l(>r», A.A, 12. E, is not a 
sociable boy, but he will respoml to attention by conversing in 
a friendly way, or by performing some task. 

Grade 4. The .spcndfic affiHdionute behavior probably busts no 
longer than in grade 2. but tht*re are tleflnite attach- 
ments which bust from wveral <lays to two or three 
weeks. 

Case 146. Bal.E. (female), I.Q. .is, M.A. 112, A.A, 18, This girFa 
intense attachments to ussociates <tr cifUecrH usually last no 
longer than two- weeks. 

Case 138. ConJ. (male), I.Q. M.A. 85, A.A, H. J. is very good- 
natured and has many friends who vary in his favor»*-now one, 
now another holds first place in his regard. 
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Grade 5. Attachments huit from a f<*w weeks to several months. 

Case 154. Pre.M. (femalo)i I.Q. (U, M.A. 118, A.A. 20. M.’s attach- 
ment to a certain perHon may continue for several months, pro- 
vided some decided difference does not arise between them. 

Case 220. Mar.II, (female), I.Q, 85, M.A. 164, A.A. 25. This girl’s 
affection is inconstant; a most intense attachment may last 
only a few weeks, hut may continue for several months. 

Grade 6. Affection promiw^s to be enduring; it survives petty 
difference's, time, and separation. 

Case 219. Fel.A. (female), I.Q. 85, M.A. 164, A.A. 20. A.’s affec- 
tion is enduring an<l constant; she has few friends, but is true 
to them. 

Case 216. Lon.J. (female), I.Q. 85, M.A. ICO, A.A. 34. This woman’s 
affection seemed to he genuine, and her friendship enduring. 


C. BCAhK FOR OHADINU INTFN8ITY OF AFFECTION 

Grade 1. No indieationK of affeetion in tho subjeetH* behavior, 
hemeo no inttmsity, 

(hise 28, Mor.A, (male), I.Q. 1 1, M.A. 19, A.A. 14, No expressions 
of affecti<»n have been observed In this child’s behavior. (See 
scale II, 1.) 

Case 86. 0’(^M. (female), I.Q. 32, M.A. 62, A.A. 23. Although this 
girl has an I.Q, of 32, she ap|>earH very stupid, and can perfoi*m 
only the simplest tasks. None of her behavior has indicated 
a feeling of affection. If she is spoken to kindly or is given 
some trifle, she will look at the perH<»n who has shown her atten- 
tion, hut she will <lu the same thing if she is scolded. 

Grade 2. The vt^y b‘n8t feeling of alftT.tion ; UHually shown by a 
brighi(‘ne<l glnnet‘ or smile in response to some specific 
att(*ntion ; usually in<liH(*riminate and ptbsst^ in a 
moment. 

Case 19. Noh.U. (female), I.Q. 8, M.A. 15, A.A. 22. H. responds 
with a smile if patted or spoken to kindly, but never shows 
affection voluntarily. (Hee scale H, 2.) 

Case 129. llanJ, (mule), I.Q. 51, M.A. 99, A.A, 23. Although Ilan.X 
is a moron, he shows very Httle affection; he luis no friends and 
rarely ussociates with his fellows, an<l if he receives any atten- 
tion or a gift, he will prohuhly smile and utter a colorless 
thank you!” 
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Grade 3. There is not only a smile, or a few words in respons 
to direct attention, but also somt‘ spontnnwus show c 
affectionate fetdinj; as in <-aressin}>: or possibly doin 
some sligrht thiuR for nnotlu'r. Therti may be attacl 
ments fornuHl but they are usually wi«ik and 
criminate. 

Case 05. Vou.T. (male), l.Q. -^4, M.A. 40, A.A. 13. This litt 
Mongoliiiu iH frioiuUy to anyone, Honietimt‘H pats other childrej 
and seems to enjoy being witli <ithers. 

Case IK). Col.U. (female^, l.Q. 47, M.A. IKh A.A. IIH. This girl : 
most indiscriminate and tlighty in her aflVction; is friendly 1 
almo.st anyone, and will otTt‘r to tlo things ft>r |>et»ple, hut seen 
not to care for anyone in particular. 

Grade 4. The subjects not only express jt (Udhiite appreciation c 
attentioTi shown tluun, but tln-y show elt^urly affcctio 
for relatives and frhuuls by a. desire to be with then 
to ean‘ss and do for them. Tlu* tuuotion is not indii 
criminatis 

Case loO. Kia.L. (male), l.Q. tU, M.A. loi, A.A. Ul. U io vei 
friemUy, and although he has no especial chum.s, ho does sho 
a real pleasure In ass<iciating with arol d<iing for some of tl 
boys ami attendant.s. 

(hmo J7:i. Mof.M. (female), l.Q. 00, M.A. Kia, A.A. 24. Th 
pleasant, fri<*n<ny girl enjoys being in the c<impany of some < 
the girls ami atten<lants, talks with thetri, eart^sses them, ai 
may do or make something for them. 

Grade 5. The suhjt^cts form very strong attaehments to childrc: 

atttuidants, or relativt*s, and show tluur feeling by \m 
ciation witli thtun, and by a great <ieal of cannssing. 

Case 141). Pro.K. (female), l.Q. 00, M.A. 114, A.A. 21, K. was vc 
fond of the members of the family where she worked. S! 
would hardly leave the chtblrcn, and was very jealous of ai 
attention shown the latly of the Imuse. 

Case 174. Tom.J. (female), l.Q. I’d), M.A. Cb't, A.A, *14. This womj 
is sociable in a quiet way and really loves the chiblren und 
her care. When her especial little pet <lied she showed real gri( 
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Grade 6. Intense and at times uncontrolled attractions toward 
persons of the same or of the opposite sex : there is an 
ever-present desire to he with the beloved person, to 
shower gifts and caresses upon him, and even to wait 
upon him at every turn. 

Case 181. Cal.M. (female), I.Q. 71, M.A. 136, A.A. 24. This girl is 
not indiscriminately sociable, but does become passionately at- 
tached to people. She must be near the beloved person, will do 
almost anything for her, and will hasten to protect her from 
insulting remarks. 

Case 208. Teh.J. (male), I.Q. 81, M.A. 79, A. A. 8. A very affec- 
tionate little boy who loves his '^foster parents,’’ is very fond 
of several boys, and is delighted by pets of all kinds. 

The distributions of the scores for the three aspects of affec- 
tion are presented in graph 5. The steps in these scales are not 
so clearly defined as those in the scales for anger, which is shown 
by the fiatter curves and the smaller differences between adjacent 
steps. This is probably due to the reason stated above, namely, 
that the expressions of affection are not so clear-cut as those of 
anger, and, consequently, fine distinctions are made with greater 
difficulty. The uniform skew is probably due to the same factors 
that seemed to account for the skew in the curves for anger, 
namely, the crude units of measurement and the relatively 
greater number of persons of low intelligence (see graph 1). 

Since these scales have been formed so that corresponding 
scores on the three scales have approximately the same weight, 
the sum of the three scores has been used as' the final score for 
affection. The distribution of the latter scores is given in table 11 
and graph 6. The relatively large number of scores 3 and 6 is 
due, as in the case of anger, to a failure to make fine distinctions 
where there was little or no evidence of affection. 

Here, as in the case of anger, the statistical results indicate 
that the three aspects of affection have not been measured, each 
as a separate thing, unless they actually do enter into a subject’s 
entire expression of affection to very nearly the same degree. The 
intercorrelations of these aspects are very high, since all approach 
.80 (see table 6). Also, these aspects correlate similarly with 
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TABUO 11 

Distribution of Total Sc’orks for Affkcjtion in the Constituent Groups 

AND IN THE KnTIRE GROUP 
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5 
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8 

1 
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1 

1 

3 
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10 

5 

3 

7 

13 

4 
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25 

15 

12 

14 
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23 

15 

12 

10 

21 

6 
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TAHI.K 12 

Distribution of Constituent H<*ores for Affec^tion in the Dour Groups 
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I.Q., with mental a^e, and with actual age (see table 13). The 
striking similarity between the scores for the three aspects in 
each of the four groups of subjects, no doubt, indicates a tendency 
to give an individual a like score for all three aspects (see table 
12). Nevertheless, all the foregoing facts do not reduce the 
reliability of the final scores for affection. 

Upon the basis of the data from the entire group (72 =228) 
the correlation of affection with I.Q. is .73, and with mental age, 



parable to those in Graph 5. 

.69 (see table 13). For those subjects 16 years of age or less 
(n = 99) the correlations are respectively .72 and .62 (see table 
14) . Although these correlations tend to be slightly higher than 
the corresponding correlations with anger, it is difficult to say 
whether the difference is significant. 

The distributions of the constituent scores and of the total 
scores in the four groups (idiot, etc.) show the same relationship 
between intelligence and the expression of affection as has been 
indicated by the coefficients of correlation (see tables 11 and 12) . 

No significant correlation is found between affection and 
actual age either in the entire group or in those 16 years of age 
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or less. The coefficients approach zero, while the probable errors 
are very large (see tables 13 and 14) . 

A discussion of a few subjects will show the discrepancy that 
is sometimes found between the expression of affection and the 
degree of intelligence, expressed in terms of I.Q. The method 
of determining the position of an individual in the distributions 
is the same as that used with respect to anger (see page 103). 

TABLE 13 


Correlations of Affection with I.Q., with Mental Age, and with 
Actual Age (w = 228) 





I.Q 

M.A. 

A.A. 



r 

P.E. 

r P.E. 

r P.E. 

Affection, total score 

.73 

.021 

.69 0'.17 

.006 .045 

Frequency . 



.58 

.030 

.55 .031 

.008 .045 

Duration . — 


.71 

.022 

.66 .6S6 

.007 .045 

Intensity ... 



.77 

.019 

.74 .020 

.003 .045 




TABLE 14 



Correlations of Affection with LQ., with Mental Age and with Actual 

Age (n = 99; 

Subjects 16 Years of Age, or Less) 




I.Q 

M.A. 

A.A. 



r 

P.E. 

r P.E. 

r P.E. 

Affection, total 

score 

.72 

.032 

.62 .042 

.061 .068 




TABLE 15 



Prediction Indices foe a Few Cases Computed on the Basis of the 


Correlation between Affection and I.Q. 





Affection, 



Case 



total 

Affectio-n 

I.Q. 

No. 

I.Q 


score 

constant 
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3 
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3 

—0.57 

—0.75 

42 . 

14 


13 

—2.46 

2.26 

o4 

20 


3 

0.44 

1.49 

76 

29 


14 

—1.87 

2.00 

115 

47 


11 

—0.10 

0.21 

120 

49 


17 

—1.52 

2.23 

140 

55 


17 

—1.18 

1.98 

142 

57 


6 

1.75 

—1.95 

152 

60 


11 

0.63 

— 0*.32 

204 

79 


7 

^2.72 

—2.50 

206 

80 


16 

0.48 

0.61 

212 

82 


18 

0.08 

1.23 

227 

95 


15 

1.57 

—0.36 
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Case 76 is a little Mongolian girl 10 years of age. She is below the 
mean of the distribution of LQ.’s (: — .61 of the S.D.), but is above the 
mean of the distribution of affection scores (+ .92 of the S.D.). In a 
distribution of 10,000 cases having an affection score of 14, only 300 
would have an I.Q. of 29 or lower, and predicting from 10,000 cases having 
an I.Q. of 29, about 230 would have an affection score of 14 or higher. 
The difference between the positions of this individual in the distribu- 
tions of the I.Q. ’s and of the affection scores is probably to be explained 
by the fact that she is a Mongolian, for this type of mental defective is 
usually very affectionate. 

Case 204 occupies widely divergent positions in the distributions of 
affection scores ( — .75 of the S.D.) and of the LQ.'s (+ 1.31 of the S.D.), 
but the situation here is just the reverse of the ease discussed above; 
here there is a low affection score (7) with a high I.Q. (79). In the 
assumed distribution of 10,000 cases having an affection score of 7, only 
34 cases would have an LQ. of 79 or higher; and predicting from his I.Q. 
of 79, one finds that there would probably be 62 cases having an affection 
score of 7 or lower. This 16-year-old boy is not sociable, has no particular 
friends, and has been observed to show affectionate behavior only at 
times when something had been done for him or given to him. 

Case 206 occupies very similar positions in both distributions; in a 
very large distribution such a ease would have a high frequency. In 
general, she is a very friendly, sociable young woman, and is given to 
forming very strong attachments to one person or another. 

In most of the 228 subjects, the object of affection is another 
person; in very few cases is there an expression of affection 
toward a pet animal, or toward an inanimate object. Without 
doubt, this is to be explained largely by the fact that, as inmates 
of an institution, the younger children especially have little 
opportunity to express affection for anything besides other per- 
sons, since they rarely have pets, and most of them have few play- 
things. Indeed certain observations by the writer lead her to 
believe that the variety of objects would be greater and the 
expression of affection more frequent if the children were given 
an opportunity to show their feeling for other objects of that 
emotion. 

Among the subjects for the experiment on fear, where a tame 
gray rat was used as a stimulus (see chap. 7), there is a group 
of 25 who were attracted to the rat; 21 of these expressed real 
delight by patting, holding, and exclaiming over the animal, while 
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4 merely showed a lively interest. Since the I.Q.^s o£ this j?ronp 
spread equally from 11 to 95, there is apparently no relation 
between the affection expressed and the de^^rec of intcllip^enee. 

The more common types of affectionate behavior for each of 
the four groups can be summarized from the scales for the three 
* aspects of affection and from the distribution, of the constituent 
and total scores within these groups (s(h^ scales A, B, C for 
affection; tables 11, 12). 

Affectionate btdiavior has been obsc^rved in less than half of 
the idiot group, and in thos(‘ cases where it does appear, it usually 
occurs at itit(‘rvals of sc^veral months, although there are a few 
case's wlu're it is not(‘d stweral tinu's (^ach day. Expressions of 
affection in this group are usually indiscrimituite responses to 
direct attentioii, such as patting or kind words; nothing more 
than a smiU', a nod, or an extended arm— reactiotis that last from 
a few seconds to a minute. In very f(nv instan(*('s is affection 
shown spontaiuKvusly, and attachnumts betweiui p(‘rsons are rare 
and are mon*- than wt'ak, transi(»nt attra<d;ions. 

Some (uddi'nce of affection has \mm ol)setrv(Hl in most <vf the 
imbeciles, but the- typ(' of the behavior vari<'s greatly, just as 
was found with n'sjxsd to ang<*r (scs' page lOH), Th<^ fnnpu'ney 
of the ('xpn^ssions in individual eas(\s varies from once in S(*V(‘ral 
months to s('verul timm a day. The aff(H*.tionate behavior itself 
varies from specific nwtions of a few S(H*onds’ duration to 
attachnumts Ixd wecui pt'rsons that last from stweral days to two or 
three weeks. In sonu' itisiancc's the ('xpn'ssion is nuTely a weak 
respons(^ to some <lirect attimtion, such as was found in the idiot 
group, while in oth<‘r instance's affection for ndative's and asso- 
ciates is clearly shown by a desires to he with tlie attractive person, 
to caress him and to wait upon him. Attachments ht'tweem 
persons are ndativedy we'uk and transient; n(W(*r passionate nor 
of long duratioii. 

Affectionate behavior has \mm observed in all tho morons, and 
its occurrence m the individual cases is usually (piite fnspient-— 
from once a week to scwcral times a <lay. The spiudflc r(ia<d.ionH 
are not mendy monnuitary rt'sponsc^s to some stimulating att('n- 
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tion, but they seem tO' be expressions of considerable feeling, 
which last from a few minutes to several hours. Attachments 
between individuals are common, some of which are weak and 
short-lived, while others have much strength, and promise to be 
enduring. On the whole, affection is here a pretty strong emo- 
tion, which is shown by associating with the attractive person and 
by caressing him ; by waiting upon him and by presenting him 
with gifts. 

Although the usual expression of affection in the borderline 
group cannot be clearly distinguished from that in the moron 
group, there are in the former group more instances of high 
frequency, of long duration, and of great intensity. In other 
words, both passionate attachments of relatively short duration, 
and affection that seems to be genuine and enduring are more 
common in the borderline group. 

Since sex emotion has entered into the foregoing treatment of 
affection only in so far as the behavior consisted of definite 
expression of tender feeling, it seems advisable to summarize here 
the general observations that have been made relative to this 
matter. The behavior of the individual in the institution only 
has been considered; no thorough investigation of his conduct 
previous to commitment was made. 

There have appeared two different types of behavior that 
have their roots in the sex instinct ; one, perverted sex practices 
of various kinds; and the other, definite, and at times uncon- 
trolled, attractions toward the opposite sex. Masturbation of the 
purely habitual type, practiced openly and apparently without 
any realization of its significance, does not appear above I.Q. 30. 
Such behavior has been observed in 17 individuals (8 male and 
9 female) or 21 per cent of those below I.Q. 30. Masturbation 
and other perversions, practiced secretly by individuals who, it 
seems, must realize to some extent the wrongness of their acts, 
even though they do not control their impulses, have been 
reported in 30 individuals (13 male and 17 female) or 13 per cent 
of the entire group. Their I.Q.’s scatter from 33 to 94. 
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Strong attraction toward members of the apposite sex has 
been observed in 39 cases (2 male and 37 female) or 16 per cent 
of the entire group, whose I.Q.’s are all above 40. Since it is 
known, that such attachments are apt to lead to sex delinquency, 
an effort is made on the part of the authorities to prevent their 
development and to put an end to them as soon as they are noted. 
For this reason, rarely does sex emotion assume an uncontrolled 
form, although there are several instances of it among the higher 
grade individuals of this group. 

It is probable that these several types of behavior , are more 
common than appears from these observations, and that the pro- 
portion of males to females found here is purely a matter of 
chance, since intensive study was not made of sex emotion. 
It would seem, however, that sex emotion is manifested in some 
w’-ay almost to the lowest degree of intelligence, but that its more 
normal expression appears only above the middle imbecile grade. 


YII. FEAR 

Although the same method has been employed as in studying 
anger and affection, and under the same conditions, evidence of 
fear has been found in 50 only, or 22 per cent, of the 228 cases — 
29 male and 21 female — ^^vho range in I.Q. from 5 to 94, in mental 
age from 7 to 180 months, and in actual age from 5 to 51 years. 
These data show no relation between the frequency of fear and 
either intelligence or actual age ; and we can draw no conclusions 
regarding the duration and intensity of fear because the evidence 
is too scant, and often is not verified. 

This infrequent expression of fear is, no doubt, partly to be 
explained by the highly protective environment in which these 
people live ; an environment which offers many anger and affec- 
tion stimuli, but few fear stimuli. It is possible, too, that the 
emotion of fear is not so readily manifested as the emotions of 
anger and affection, and so may be present, even though it can- 
not be observed. The results of the experiment to be described 
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later in this chapter would lead us to believe that the capacity for 
experiencing fear is more common than the foregoing observations 
have indicated. 

The several causes of fear are listed below, together with the 
number of persons manifesting fear, and the range in I.Q. 


Causes — No. I.Q. 

1. Persons who have mistreated them 14 20-94 

2. Punishment, as whipping 10 12-79 

3. Animals, as dog, cat, cow 6 5-63 

4. Dark 6 51-76 

5. Medical examination, operation, etc. 5 11-71 

6. Dreams 2 19-70 

7. Persons in authority 4 61-92 

8. Wind and fire 2- 61 

9. Crossing street in San Prancisco 1 81 

10. Wall thermometer 1 19 

11. Large ball - 1 6 

12. Descending stairs 1 10 

13. Water in bath 1 10 


Fears of the dark, of persons in authority, of wind and fire, 
and of crossing a wide street are here restricted to the higher 
grades of intelligence. Fear of persons who have mistreated 
them, of punishment and of animals, fears connected with 
medical attention, and fear caused by dreams seem to be common 
to no particular degree of intelligence. 

The manifestations of fear in the last four instances are most 
exaggerated, and show a failure to grasp the significance of the 
object or of the situation. These are cases of low intelligence 
(I.Q. 6 to 19) where the amount of fear seems disproportionate 
to the cause. In other cases, usually above the idiot grade, there 
seems to be an extraordinary lack of fear, due probably to a 
failure to foresee the possible consequences of their acts. Many 
will attempt to escape from the Home, even though they have 
seen that such attempts usually result in apprehension and 
punishment. The moron boy who tried to drive a stolen car, 
and crashed it into a tree, failed to see that his escapade might 
end in dire disaster. 
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With the hope of throwin^^T more upon the matter of 
fear in persons of defeetive intellifr<mee, an experiment was car- 
ried out, in which a tame j^ray rat was xist^d as a stimulus. The 
rat was ehostm IxH^ause it is an animal that usually excites fear 
and one that is not often kt^pt as a pet. 

The 1511 subjects r(‘pres(*nt a seUnded f 2 :roup only in sO' far as 
they w(‘re chostui from the particular eotta^^es and dormitories 
where the frreater numl)er of the persons luuler repridar observa- 
tion lived. Of tlu'se, 78 are male and 75 ftnnale; and 110 are 
also subjects for tlu^ main part of this study, while 4:1 arc new 
eases. 

The distribution of the actual n|res of tlu^sx* subjects at the 
time of the <sxp(‘rim<‘nt, May, 1020, is shown in ^j^raph 7. Most 
of the ca.s<‘s fall betwiH-n 5 and 20 years of aja:e, as w^is found in 
the main ^roup of 228. Tlu*! frreater number of cases have rela- 
tively low intellifrenee as is shown by the distributions of LQ.’s 
and of nuuital a^Jrt’s (s(‘e jrraphs 8 an<l 0). The numtal a^Jr(^ liave 
been corrended to tin* dat<‘ jriven above, xipon the assumption that 
the T.Q.’s ar(‘ eonstant. 

A brief aceount will mak(» clear tlie conditions of the experi- 
ment, Th(‘ (^xperimexit(‘r was in a r(K>m of nuslium si/,(‘ and held 
the rat in luu* hands. Kaeh p<‘rson was brouficht in by an attendant 
who stnyisl throuf^hout the (^xperimtmt. Tlu^ subject was first 
permitted to watcdi tlu‘ rat; and lat<r, if he mnele* no move to 
pat it or to tak(‘ it into his arms, an attempt was mad(‘ to place it 
on him. No dinsd su^rj^esstions were ma<b‘ to the: subjesd., althoup^h 
some remarks were pass<sl at times. All rt^aclions were recorded 
at the time*. After the* (*xpe*rim(*nt was eonchieled, the* subje‘ct 
was not allowesl to join his fellows who were still to be* e^xp<*ri- 
mente*el upon. Whe*n the <»xp<*rime»nt was be*firtin upon any one 
^>:roup, it was <sHn()le*ted without intermission. 

There are* e(*rtaiM elefe*cts in the data from this t*xperime*nt 
whiedi, however, do not dedraet fic^emtly from its vmlue*: first, the 
redactions were* som(*timf*s ressirdesl in too brie»f form; se*conel, the* 
form of re*cor(linff som(*tim<'S te*iids to be*come'! so steredotyped that 
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it may cover up small dijSereuces ; and third, any after-effects 
that there might have been, were not noted, for the subjects were 
not observed long enough. 

An effort to score the reactions so that the data could be 
treated statistically met with some difficulty in those reactions 
which fall between the extremes. Hence, it was decided to submit 
a part of the reactions to a group of judges, which consisted of 
3 members of the faculty and 9 graduate students in psychology, 
including the writer. Twenty typical reactions- were selected 
by the writer and submitted to each judge separately. No 
information, was given regarding the character, the age, or the 
inteUigenee of the subjects. 

Each judge was instructed to rank the reactions from the 
least to the greatest amount of fear shown, upon the basis of 
the outward expressions only. It was suggested that the reac- 
tions be separated first into several small groups which would 
represent rather rough distinctions, and then, that each of these 
groups be studied to discover finer distinctions. If a judge 
found it impossible to distinguish between any two reactions, 
he was permitted to give them the same rank. This was done, 
however, in only four instances. 

These ranks are found to be very reliable. There is relatively 
little disagreement among the judges. This is shown, first, by 
the low standard deviations of the several series of ranks (see 
table 16, column 3), and second, by the extremely high correla- 
tion between the means of the random halves of the ranks, which 
is .99 (P.B., .003). This close correspondence of the means of 
the random halves is readily seen (see table 16, fourth and fifth 
columns) . We may say that the relative positions of the reac- 
tions have been determined pretty definitely. The writer was 
interested in finding that the correlation of her own independent 
rankings with the means of the half in which hers were not 
included is .91 (P.E., .027). 

2 These typical reactions ajad the ranks given them hy the 12 judges 
are recorded in Appendix II to the original manuscript which is deposited 
in the library of the University of California. 
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TABLE 16 

Means or the 12- Banks Given by 12 Judges for each Typical Reaction, 
WITH Standard Deviations; Means of the Random Halves, 

AND THE Ranks Given by B.M.M. 


No. of 
the 

reaction 

Means 
of the 

12 ranks 

S . D . 

from 

mean 

Means 
of 1st 
half 

Means 
of 2d 
half 

Ranks 
given by 
B.M.M. 

1 

. 2.62 

1.82 

2.92 

2.33 

3 

2 

20.00 

0.00 

20.00 

20.00 

20 

3 

4.45 

1.67 

3.75 

5.17 

5 

4 

6.75 

1.42 

7.00 

6.50 

6 

5 

15.41 

1.51 

15.83 

15.00 

12 

6 

2.54 

1.51 

2.83 

2.25 

1 

7 

16.33 

1.61 

16.33 

16.42 

17 

8 

7.41 

1.53 

7.33 

7.60 

7 

9 

13.66 

1.70 

13.17 

14.17 

16 

10 

lO'.OO 

1.47 

10.17 

9.83 

13 

11 

15.66 

2.33 

15.83 

15.50 

11 

12 

5.41 

1.70 

5.00 

5.83 

8 

13 

11,50 

1.25 

11.17 

11.85 

10 

14 

12.00 

1.77 

12.83 

11.17 

9 

15 

11.83 

2.17 

11.33 

12.33 

14 

16 

10.90 

1.61 

10.33 

11.50 

15 

17 

2.79 

1.43 

3.17 

2.42 

2 

18 

17.54 

1.25 

17.50 

17.58 

18 

19 

4.33 

1.38 

4.50 

4.17 

4 

20 

18.75 

0.59 

19.00 

18.50 

19 


After a careful consideration of the means of the 12 rants, 
and of the character of each reaction, the 20 typical reactions 
have been combined into 6 groups, which have been assigned 
numerical values from 1 to 6 according to the amount of fear 
shown. In the case of only one individual did the writer not 
abide by the decision of the judges. She has reversed the posi- 
tions of reactions 4 and 12, because she felt that reaction number 
4 had not been made sufiSciently clear to the judges. Since she 
knows this individual very well, the writer believes that no fear 
was felt, but merely contempt at the whole performance. 
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The 133 reactions remaining from the total of 153 were 
classified by comparing them to the typical reactions. Table 17 
shows how the typical reactions have been combined, and the 
number of reactions that have been classified under each. In a 
few instances these so-called typical reactions may be criticized 
as not being really typical ; but they are different reactions 
whose positions, with respect to the amount of fear shown, had 
to be determined. 

No fear at all is shown by the first group of reactions, for they 
vary from inattention and indifference to an attraction toward 
the rat, either kindly or with an intent to injure it. The next 
group shows some timidity at first, either by watching the animal 
closely without making any move toward it or by touching it in 
a hesitant manner; but later, the subject usually pats it or takes 
it into his hands. Score 3 is given to those reactions that are 
characterized by slight changes of facial expression, such as 
flushing and twitching, and by small movements, as trembling, 
shaking of the hands, and clenching of the fists. In the fourth 
group the rat is watched very intently from the first, and no 
movement is made toward it. When an attempt is made to place 
the rat upon the person of the individual, he either shrinks away 
or pushes it away. In the fifth group there is a tendency to run 
away as soon as the rat is seen, or when it is moved toward the 
subject, and there is usually some crying out. The last is a 
group of frantic reactions; the subject runs away screaming, 
and probably crying, as soon as he sees the rat or when it is moved 
toward him. Looking at these reactions as a whole, we see that 
the extremes are very far apart, with lack of attention at the one 
extreme and, at the other, headlong flight. 
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TABLE 17 

Final Combinations of the Fear Eeactions, with the Scores 



Given to Each 



No. of the 

No. of 



typical 

similar 


Score 

reaction 

reactions 

Total 


1 

16 



3 

11 


1 

4 

1 

57 


6 and 17 

25 



19 

4 


2 

12 

14 

19 


8 

5 



10 

2 


3 

13 

2 

9 


15 

1 



16 

4 


4 

9 

4 

25 


14 

21 



5 

3 


5 

7 

2 

24 


11 

14 



18 

5 


6 

2 

12 

19 


20 

7 


Total 

20 

153 

153 


Under these experimental conditions evidence of fear was 
brought out in 63 per cent of the subjects, as compared with 22 
per cent who gave evidence of fear under the conditions of 
routine institution life. Of the 110 individuals who were sub- 
jects for this experiment and who were under regular observation 
also, 39 show fear in neither instance, 18 show fear in both, while 
5 who had expressed some fear in their routine life expressed 
none in this experiment ; and 48 offer evidence of fear here, in 
whose behavior none had been observed before. 
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The correlations of fear with I.Q. and with mental a^e 
approach zero, while the correlation with actual age is somewhat 
higher than was found in the cases of anger and affection (see 
table 18). The latter correlation may be due to chance or it may 
indicate a real tendency which further investigation would bring 
out more clearly. 


TABLE 18 

Correlation op Fear with I.Q., with Mental Age, and with Actual Age 

I.Q. M.A. A.A. 

r P.E. r P.E. r P.E. 

Fear — .(>18 .055 .016 .055 .115 .054 

In each group, except the borderline, all of the 6 scores for 
fear are found, and the subjects given each score range in intelli- 
gence from the idiot to the borderline grade (see table 19). 

With respect to the relation of the expression of fear to the 
degree of intelligence, the results of this experiment agree with 
the writer ^s other observations, but she feels that further investi- 
gation is necessary before a conclusion can be drawn. 


TABLE 19 

Distribution op Scores in the Experiment on Fear for the Several 


Groups, with Totals 
Score 

G-roup 1 2 S 4 5 6 Total 

Idiot 20 2 1 4 5 5 37 

Imbecile 2o 8 5 18 11 12 79 

Moron 7 5 1 1 5 2 21 

Borderline 5 4 2 2 3 0 16 

Total . .57 19 9 «4 19 153 
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YIII. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS, AND SUMMARY OF 
CONCLUSIONS 

In this study it has been assumed that the outward expression 
of an emotion is a fair index of the character of that emotion as a 
whole, that an entire emotional state may be judg-ed by one set 
of its constituent elements. This method was probably more 
satisfactory in studying emotions in persons of defective intelli- 
gence than it would be with persons of normal intelligence, 
because of the control of the expression of feeling that is usually 
found with normal intelligence and a stable temperament. For 
this reason, if for no other, it is doubtful whether the correlations 
here found between general intelligence and the expression of 
the major emotions would be true for the grades of intelligence 
above LQ. 100. 

Throughout this study the coefficients of correlation of two of 
the emotions with I. Q. and with mental age have been found to 
be nearly the same. In the case of anger they are respectively .67 
and .63, and in the case of affection .73 and .69. The similarity 
in the correlations of these emotions with I.Q. and with mental 
age is to be explained by the fact that in these data there appears 
almost no correlation of the emotions with actual age ; or it could 
be safely inferred from the similarity of these two coefficients 
that there is no significant correlation between these einotions and 
actual age. In other words, there is not found in this group the 
high positive correspondence between mental age and actual age 
that is found in normal persons. There is, however, a slightly 
higher positive relation between these two factors in those persons 
16 years of age or less, than there is for the whole group, since 
the correlations of the emotions with actual age are a little higher 
in the former case (see tables 7, 9, 12, and 14). Since no signi- 
ficant correlation of these emotions with actual age has been 
found in these data, the coefficient of correlation of an emotion 
either with I.Q. or with mental age may be taken to indicate the 
general relation between the degree of intelligence and the 
expression of that emotion. 
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Merely because the correlations of anger and affection with 
intelligence are as high respectively as .65 and .70, it is not justi- 
fiable to infer that it is really intelligence itself that has been 
appraised or that the expression of these emotions is a good test 
of intelligence in individual cases. These coefficients indicate a 
general tendency only, for there are many wide individual dis- 
crepancies between the degree of intelligence and the emotion 
score. The fact that the correlation is not unity is due not only 
to many small variations, but also to a considerable number of 
very great variations, as was pointed out in the chapters on 
anger and affection. For example, a person with the intelligence 
of an idiot or imbecile is never socially fit, but persons of such 
low intelligence are frequently found who are very emotional. 

Since little conclusive evidence was obtained with respect to 
fear, it was possible to compute only one intercorrelation of the 
emotions, namely, that of anger with affection, which, computed 
on the basis of the total scores, is .62. On the basis of this coeffi- 
cient and those of the correlations of anger and affection with 
I.Q. and with mental age, it was possible to compute certain 
partial correlations. These coefficients are recorded in table 20, 
together with the corresponding original correlations. 

In every case the partial is much lower than the original cor- 
relations, which indicates that there is a complexity of elements 
entering into the relationships here found— elements that prob- 
ably have their sources both in the actual nature of the ease and 
in the scoring of the emotions. Affection apparently was a 
greater factor in the original correlation of anger with intelli- 
gence, than was anger in the original correlation of affection with 
intelligence. Intelligence has proved to be a large factor in the 
correlation of anger with affection. It would seem that anger 
and affection spring from a common source of emotionality, and 
that this emotionality is highly correlated with intelligence. The 
evidence gathered so far would indicate that fear is^not directly 
connected either with intelligence or with anger and affection. 
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TABI/E 29 

Partial Correlations* op the Several Elements 


Anger ‘ 

X 

affection — 

I-Q 

Partial r 

26 

r 

.62 

Anger 

X 

affection — 

MA 

33 

.62 

Anger 

X 

I.Q. - 

affection . 

38 

.67 

Anger 

X 

M.A. — 

affection . 

34 

.63 

Affection 

X 

LQ. - 

anger 

59 

.73 

Affection 

X 

M.A. — 

anger 

45 

.69 


X Signifies correlation between two elements. 

— Indicates the element rendered constant. 

It may be well to summarize wbat evidence there is in these 
data regarding- the form of emotion that develops earliest, that 
is, at the lowest level of intelligence. Anger is first noted at 
I.Q. 1 ; the same is true for fear under experimental conditions 
(the same individual in both instances), but under routine con- 
ditions fear does not appear until I.Q. 5. Affection first occurs 
at I.^Q. 4. In the second occurrence of these emotions the sequence 
is clear, for anger appears at I.Q. 4, affection at I.Q. 5, and fear 
at I.Q, 6 under both sets of conditions. Of the 52 cases in the 
idiot group which were studied under routine conditions, 36 show 
anger, a smaller number, 29, show affection, while even less, 11, 
show fear. Under experimental conditions only 17 out of the 
37 in the idiot group show fear. These facts indicate that anger 
may develop at a lower level of intelligence than either affection 
or fear, while the relative points of development of the latter two 
is uncertain, although the evidence is slightly greater that 
affection may appear earlier than fear. 

* Formula used for eomputing partial correlations : 

rl 2 — rl 3 r 2 3 

r 12.3 

\/l — r* Vl — 

13 2 3 

The numbers 1, 2, and 3 indicate the elements, of which number 3 is 
the element rendered constant. 
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At this point ii wviisiiUTation <»f tho oasos whore expressiw 
of these emotions are ahs*‘nt is suKK»‘stive. First, there are ] 
more incliviclnals wlio <U> not (‘xpress afftn-tioti than who do a 
expr('ss anger; and st'cond, the I'd eas<‘s wht're anger is absea 
spread from I.Q. 1 to 2!». while the 2‘l easa^s where affection 
absent scatter from I.Q. 1 to 37, H points higlier in the distrib 
tion of I.Q.’s. Ahsamee of fear is very eommon (78 per cei 
under routine eonditions, mid 37 per cent utuhT experiment 
conditions) mid is not re.striett*«i to any jiartieulnr Itwels of inteli 
gence. There may he an inilieation here that atteetion develops! 
a higher level of intelligeiiee than anger, mul is more closely co: 
nectiHl with intelligenee. The evidence would si‘ein to indica 
that fear is not ilireetly connected with inteUigmice, which agre 
with the previous olhservat ions. 

The significant fnulings of this study may i»e briefly sui 
marized as follows: 

Anukk 

1. Expre.s.sion of anger is very fretpieiit in all grades i 
mental defect, exce[it in that of the low«'st hliots. 

2. A high posit iv4‘ correlation of anger with intellig(‘nce 
found, the ciH'fllcierit la'ing ulsmt 

3. The causes of anger have lessi <letermined principally 1 
two factors: one, the differing environnients in which the peop 
livwl; and the other, the degris* of inttdligence. As intclligen 
incrcju««, caii.st's which are eomns-ied closely with the peraOB 
physical being tend to hts-oine les.s fr»s|uent, while cauw'K whi( 
involve a greater understanding of the situation become mo 
promimuit. 

4. The usual expression of anger iltlfers in the four grou{ 
although there is much overlapping of tin’s** groups and ma 
individual variation within each group. 

f). The comph’X emotional .states whi*di are akin to miger 
jealousy, hatretl, anti revi’iige nr** ttbserved very infrctiuentl 
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Affection 

1. Evidence of affection is very common in all grades except 
the lowest idiots. 

2. The coefficient of correlation of affection with intelligence 
is a little higher than that of anger with intelligence, being 
about .70. 

3. There is a clear change in the character of the expression 
from the low to the high levels of intelligence. 

4. Sex emotion is manifested in some way, almost to the lowest 
degree of intelligence; but its more normal expression appears 
only above the middle imbecile grade. It is often perverted and 
uncontrolled. 


Fear 

1. Under the conditions of routine institution life, fear was 
observed in only 22 per cent of the cases. There is no direct con- 
nection apparent between the expression of fear and the degree 
of intelligence, such as was found in the cases of anger and 
affection. 

2. Under experimental conditions 63 per cent of the subjects 
showed fear, but the results reveal no significant correlation with 
intelligence. 

General 

1. A positive correlation of .62 is found between anger and 
affection. However, when the effect of the intelligence factor is 
rendered constant by partial correlation, this coefficient is 
reduced to about .30. AJl the partial correlations point to a 
considerable interrelation of the three elements — ^intelligence, 
anger, and affection. It would seem that anger and affection are 
complementary emotions that spring from a common source of 
emotionality which is highly correlated with intelligence. 
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2. Affection appears to be more closely and directly bound 
up with intelligence than is either anger or fear ; for fear appar- 
ently is not directly connected with intelligence, and the original 
correlation of affection with intelligence is about 5 points higher, 
and the partial correlation more than 10 points higher than 
the corresponding correlations with anger. There appears here, 
also, an interesting disconnection between anger and fear, two 
emotions that are often thought to be of a similar nature. 

3. The positive correlations that have been found between 
intelligence and the emotions of anger and affection, although 
they are high, indicate general tendencies only. They do not 
mean that one can predict, without error, from his degree of 
intelligence what a person’s degree of emotionality is, or from 
his degree of emotionality what his degree of intelligence is,* for 
these coefficients have been reduced from unity not only by rela- 
tively small variations, but also by wide individual discrepancies 
between the degree of intelligence and the expression of the 
emotion. 

4. In no case was a significant correlation found between an 
emotion and actual age. There is not in the group here studied a 
high positive relation between mental age and actual age; hence, 
if an emotion is highly correlated with mental age, it will not be 
correlated to any significant degree with actual age. 

5. The evidence from these data suggests, but hardly more 
than suggests, that anger may develop at a lower level of intelli- 
gence than either affection or fear, while little indication is 
offered regarding the relative points of development of the latter 
two emotions. 
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APPENDIX 

Two typical eases are here summarized to illustrate th.© several sources 
of the data, and the kinds of data that have been treated* The on© case 
is a high-grade idiot boy who has shown few emotional reactions and so 
has been given low scores, while th© other is a very emotional moron girl 
whose reactions have been scored high. 

Case 47. Aro.T. (male), I.Q. 16, M.A. 22, A.A. 11; anger total score 10 
(3, 4, 3), afPection total score 3 (1, 1, 1); evidence of fear. 


1. General Account or the Case 

T. is a very wild looking little Mexican boy. His eyes are very large 
and bright, and his mouth is usually open, probably because of his defec- 
tive palate. He seems to understand something of what is said to him, 
and walks about readily, but cannot dress himself and performs no tasks. 
When he is disturbed he usually yells loudly, and may throw his arms 
about, but never attempts to strike. 


2. Notes from the Application for Admission (not considered to be 

reliable) 

Excitable; temper not very evident; fond of playing alone; fond of 
nurses but pays no attention to other children; is affectionate; not 
obstinate; slightly obedient when he understands. 


3. Information About Emotional Eeactions Obtained by Observation 

and Inquiry 

a. Anger 

I have seen him angry a few times when he was taken to some place 
to which he did not wish to go, and the attendants report that he some- 
times shows anger when he does not get an object that he wants or when 
something is taken from him. He does little more than cry out and 
perhaps cover his face with his hands. In about fifteen minutes he is 
quiet again. However, such reactions are infrequent, not occurring more 
often than once in two weeks. 


b. Affection 

There is no evidence that he feels affection for anything; he does not 
even respond to being petted or held in an attendant's lap. 
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<*. Ft ar 

It i» reported that he has shown fear at times, for iiistanee whe: 
another child makes a move to slap him, or wlu‘n lu* is put in the dentist' 
chair. lie showed extreme fear of the rat. 

Case Ii)4. Pre.M. (female), I.Q. til, M.A. I IS. A. A. anj?er tota 
score 15 (ti, 5, 4), affection total score It> (t». o, o); evidence of fear. 


1. OKNKRAL AcCOrNT: Am»F.AHANCt:, OtCl^rATUtN 

M. is a thin, round«shouUlered yoxni^ woman alamt 0*4 feet in height 
She is a medium brunette, not attractive, ft»r her face is drawn am 
wrinkled, her eyes do not look at one frankly ami steatlily, ami her voice 
is very harsh and disagreeable. On the whole sht* has n<»t a pleasing 
personality. 

During the time of this investigation she lived in one of the unlocked 
cottages, and could bo trusted to go to and fn»m her wi»rk unaccompanied, 
She was a chamboMuaid at <»ne tif the residtuii'es, ami sperit a few hourt 
of each day in school. 


2. iNKOttMATUi.S* OUTAINKU FIU»M VAUlUt\S ItFroUtm 

a. Soit'H from thv Applicntion /or janiissinn f iittf cnnsidt*t'ni 
tit hi' nliahli ) 

Excitable; bad temjMw; very nervous; <luU and apathetic; laughs and 
weeps without apparent cause; fond <^f chiblren; md f<»nd of animals; 
not affectionate; profams olmtinate; passionate; stealthy; vulgar; not 
obedient. 

h, Sotiit from the ImiuHtriol Herord 

pHycho logical: 

Judgment indifferent but indimsl to be consiHti'ut ; attitmle consid- 
erate, within limits of her I.Q.; sensory motor codrtlinaticni average; senso 
of values indifferent; likely to be capable c»f training. 

Social: 

Language frequently profane; Iniuest and truthful; “pleasant disposi- 
tion"; quarrelsome; very noisy; will not accept criticism but will 
criticize others; shifts responsibility. 


0 . School Record: One Tmeher'H Sote 
.In school she is interested ami her behavior go<»d. 
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3. Information About Emotional Eeactions Obtained by Observation 

AND Inquiry 

a. Anger 

She is described by the head attendant at her cottage as being very 
irritable, spunky,’’ either pouting or liglithearted; resents being dis- 
turbed when she is busy, and having her word contradicted; when pro- 
voked she swears ^‘like a pirate.” 

One day upon meeting one of the teachers, she blurted out, '^I’m mad. 
I’m never going to smile again”; and when asked what the trouble was, 
Don’t like it here. I wanted to go out to work [be paroled]. I’m mad, 
and I’m going to stay mad.” And so she did, for when I met her a 
couple of hours later she looked very grumpy and scarcely spoke to me. 

At another time she pouted for several hours because I failed to greet 
her as I passed by. 

Usually she says very little after the- first show of anger, but sulks 
for hours. Her anger reactions have never been known to be violent, 
and the best way to deal with her when she is angry is to leave her alone. 


b. Affection 

The head attendant considers her to be a very likable girl, and thinks 
that she is more inclined to like people than to dislike them. 

I have observed that she has formed attachments to several girls, 
attendants, and officers, toward whom she was very demonstrative. She 
stayed with the attractive person as much as possible, caressed her, 
offered her gifts, and waited upon her. 

For several months she was very much attracted to me. Whenever 
she saw me, she would come running, put her arms about me, and ask 
if I liked her. She gave me a sample of crochet and a crocheted napkin 
ring, often put fiowers in my room, and once wrote me a letter, and at 
another time sent me a postal car^. 

She never seemed to be attracted to the opposite sex, and did not 
especially enjoy dances and parties where members of both sexes were 
present. 


c. Fear 

I have never seen her afraid, but the attendants report that she is 
terrified by the dark and by strong wind. She says she was afraid of her 
drunken father. 
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PREFACE 

Although recent research has shown definitely that the amount 
of mental deficiency among juvenile delinquents does not approxi- 
mate the high figure which early investigators put forward, yet 
feeble-mindedness stands forth as a sufficiently constant factor in 
all investigations of delinquency to merit definite and critical 
attention. Particularly in the studies of women and girl offenders 
does the correlation between tested deficiency and legally recog- 
nized delinquency remain significant. 

This paper concludes an investigation of the defective delin- 
quent girl, which was begun with a twofold practical aim: first, 
to ascertain in the lives of defective delinquent girls the ante- 
cedent conditions which have contributed to their appearance 
before a court, with the hope that some light might be thrown 
upon means of preventing delinquency; second, to determine, if 
possible, the treatment most effective for the girl who has already 
become delinquent, by studying the subsequent history of re- 
curring cases. It was hoped, by following the behavior of girls 
of high and low intelligence conaing from various types of environ- 
ment and having different types of delinquency records, that 
a definite standard for constructive action might be worked out 
on a basis of successful conduct or failure under different pro- 
grams of care, and that the possibilities and limitations of prog- 
nosis in specific cases might thus be determined. 

The investigation has included both a clinical study of a group 
of delinquent girls referred by the San Francisco Juvenile Court 
to the psychological clinic of the University of California Medical 
School for examination, and a follow-up study of these same girls. 
The group includes two hundred forty-six girls, first examined 
during the years 1914 to 1918 inclusive, whose subsequent careers 
were followed imtil December, 1921. In forty-three of these 
cases, there was a dependency record previous to that of delin- 
quency, which made it possible to foUow the histories for as long 
a period as twelve or fourteen years. The group was arbitrarily 
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linut(ul to those wlu), at the time of the first examination, had a 
mental ap;(' of XI yi'ars or less (ChxUlard's 1911 Revision). Since 
the (^ilifornia Juv(mil(' C\)urt Law does not distinguish between 
depeiuhmts and (hdiiKpK'nts, calling them all wards of the court, 
we hav(' a(‘c('|)t(^d th<‘ classification made by the officers of the 
court and th(‘ probation fonv. TIk' (lirl Department handles 
girls who art' di'liiupumt or iiuliiual toward delinquency as opposed 
to those' (ais('s in whi(‘h tlu're' is d('p('nd('ncy with perhaps slight 
miscondu(‘t. All <‘ns('s Ik'H' r(‘port('d W('r(' benug handled by the 
Girl De'partnu'ut at tlu' tinie of the' examination, although pre- 
viously many had In^on handh'd hy tlu' Family Relations D('[)art- 
ment. 

L TIIK DFFFATIVK DFddNQUFNT; A SUMMARY OF 
TIIF LITFHATURF 

Definitions. "PIk' t(‘rm deVnufuenvii, as ac<‘('pted by most 
investigators, is r<‘strict(*d to that (h'gr(‘(‘ of social non-conformity 
which involv(‘s l<‘gal n‘(’ogni(ion. 'Plu' l(‘gal dedinition of d(‘lin- 
qiK'ucy varic's consid(‘rably in dilh'nad loealitu's. In (California, 
as in many oth(*r stat(‘s, d(*lin((U(*ncy and de'pendeaicy an^ not 
legally ditT<*r(‘ntiat{»<l, Any person und(‘r th(‘ ag(' of 2! wlio not 
only has comiuitt(*d soni<* sp(*<'ific infraction of the' law but who 
is “in dang(*r of h'ading an idh*, dissolute', lewd or immoral life’’ 
may b(‘ inad(‘ a. ward of th<* Uulifornia Juvenile' ('ourld In many 
states the' l<‘gal dc'finition of juvemih' dc'limiuemy is not so in- 
clusive*, while* in oth(*rs, children of Ifi yc'urs an* no long(*r regardcul 
as juvc'nilcs. Hut hy inv(*stigators the* t(*rm is most (’ominonly 
Iimit(‘d to rc'cidivists and to first ofTc'iulers who have* sliown 
serious non-conformity, 

DelimpK'ncy, th(*n, is a rt*lativt* tt'rim It is a dc'viation from 
the social and l<*gal standanl which the community accepts. 
DelirupK'ncy among girls is vc'ry Iarg<»ly a matt<*r of s(*xual non- 
conformity. Jlolsopph**’ makes the* pc'rtinent statement that 

^ dalifarnin Statitirs i iiuv'tuMt 1917), pp. l()()'Jt-l022, 

^ IIolH(»ppI<*, 1'Vnnc‘fs (^uintcr, Serial Xori-ronfonnlti/: an AfutlifsiH of /f’JO 
Iklinqumt (rirU and Women M91il), p. f). 
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^'perhaps there is no field in which the standards of behavior 
vary so widely in relation to race, time, and place as the standards 
which govern sexual relationships.” In a city like San Francisco, 
whose population includes so many national, socdal, and economic 
groups, the attempt to make widely divergent sex standards 
conform to those socially acceptable often results in the stigma- 
tization, as immoral or delinquent, of individuals whose standards 
are not at variance with those of their vsocial and ra(*ial group. 

The term mental deficiency offers considerable variability. We 
find definitions in terms of clinical types, as (‘retins, mongols, 
epileptics, etc. This kind of definition lias its advantages l)ut 
covers only a small part of those who may 1)(' r('(*ogniz(Hl (^ven 
by the lay person as defective. Lapag(' found only 9 |)er vent 
of 784 school children, in special groups, who (‘ould b(' so classified. 

A social criterion has found practically universal acccqitance. 
Unquestionably, the most widely ac(‘('pt('d (kdinition is that 
framed by the British Royal Commission and is found in the 
British Mental Deficiency Act of 1913. Ac(*ording to this act, 
mental defectives are : 

Persons in whos(‘ case th(‘re ('xists from birth or from an (‘urly nnv m(‘ni.al 
defectiveness not amounting; to imb<*<*ility, y(‘t so pronounc(‘(l that (hty 
require care, sup(Tvision, and control for th(‘ir own prot(‘(‘(ion or for th(‘ 
protection of otlu’rs, or, in th(' cjise of children, that tiny, by re ason of such 
defectiveness, appear to h(‘ permaiKuitly imaipablc of n‘c(‘iving; propca* l’(*n'‘fit 
from the instruction in ordinary schools. 

In substance this definition has Ikhui ac(‘(q)t(Ml al)solut(‘ly or 
with slight modification by Tn'dgold,'^ (Joddard,‘» Karl Pc'arson,*^ 
and a host of other investigators. But, as Kuhhminn ^ and 
countless others have pointed out, it is too indefinite' to 1 k‘ a 
satisfactory working critendon. 

The past twenty years have s(H‘n attc'inpts to r(‘stat(‘ this 
social conception of mental deficumey in definite', <iuantitative 

^ Lapage, C. P., FeeblemindednenH in dkildren of School A{/c HOI I ), pp. 47, 4S. 

^ Tredgold, A. F., Mental Deficiency (1915), p. H. 

® Goddard, H. H., Feeblemindedness; Its (hiuscs and (U)nsc(/urnccs (1914), 
pp. 1-6. 

® Pearson, Karl, Mendelism arid the. Problem of Mental Defect (1914), p. 9. 

^Kuhlmann, F., ‘^What ConstituU's F(^(4)l<utiiindcdn(*HH,” Journal of 
Psycho-Asthenicsj vol. 19 (1915), pp. 216-236. 
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terms through correlation of social failure with objective measure- 
ments. Individual tests with supposed diagnostic value, groups 
of tests and test scales for determining mental age levels have 
come into being and have been highly standardized with the 
purpose of developing a quantitative definition of deficiency. 
Probably the fullest compilation of the many tests, scales, and 
test methods has been made by Stern and Wiegmann.® Mitchel 
and Ruger ® have published a bibliography of fourteen hundred 
and twenty-eight references. These show how intensive and how 
extensive have been the efforts to study intelligence. 

But where on the quantitative scale is mental deficiency to 
be located? Binet,^° Goddard,^^ and countless others have 
described mental deficiency in terms of retardation and mental 

age. Kuhlmann/2 Stern, Terman,^^ and others express it in 
terms of intelligence quotient, since a year's retardation at dif- 
ferent ages has a different significance. There has been, however, 
considerable disagreement as to the amount of retardation and 
as to the size of the intelligence quotient which shall be diagnostic 
of mental deficiency. Yerkes^® has advocated an intelligence 
coefficient. Norsworthy and Pearson have defined differences 
of intelligence in terms of deviation from the average. Miner, 

8 Stern, William, and Wiegmann, Otto, ^‘Methodensamnolung zur Intelli- 
genzpriifung von Kindern und Jugendlichen, ” Zeitschrift fur Angewandte 
Psychologic, 1921. 

® Mitchel, David, and Ruger, Georgie J., Psychological Tests, revised and 
classified, 1918. 

Binet, Alfred, translated by Kite, Eliz. S., “The Development of Intelli- 
gence in Children,” L’Annee Psych. (1916). 

Goddard, H. H., Training School Bulletin, 1911, 1912. 

Kuhlmann, F., “Degree of mental deficiency in children as expressed by 
the relation of age to mental age,” Journal of Psycho-asthenics (1913), vol. 17, 

pp. 132-143. 

Stern, William, translated by Whipple, G. M., The Psychological Methods 
of Testing Intelligence (1914), pp. 77ff. 

Terman, Lewis H., The Measurement of Intelligence (1916), p. 79. 

Yerkes, Robert M., and Wood, Louise, “Methods of Expressing Results 
of Measurements of Intelligence,” Journal of Educational Psych. (1916), vol. 
7, pp. 593-606. 

Norsworthy, Naomi, “Psychology of Mentally Defective Children,” 
Archives of Psych. (1906). 

Meyidelism, pp. 35ff. 

1® Miner, J. B., Deficiency and Delinquency (1918), pp. 13ff. 
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seeking a method by which various inv<‘stigati(nis could h(‘ (‘om- 
pared, stresses what he (‘alls a p('r(‘('ntag(‘ (lt‘tinitiou, holds 
that if investigators could arbitrarily s<d(l(‘ upon a pca-ccaitagc', 
which would define the nuinlaa* of int(‘ll(a‘tually wt‘ak whi(*h 
society is at present justific'd in isolating, that p(M-(‘entagi' would 
determine where on the scab's of intellt'ctual ability, as d(‘t(‘rniiiu'd 
by objective t('sts, the upp('r limit of ft‘(‘l»U‘-mindedn('ss should 
be located. In his nu'thod, as in all otlu'r nudhoils, a point or a 
span is arbitrarily choscni as a dilTen'ntial for d(‘f(‘ctiv(‘ and non- 
defective int('lligen(*e. It has th(‘ advantagi', if a(‘C('pt<‘(l, of 
making all scab's (‘omparabb'. 

This struggle toward an a(*(‘urate (luantitative (bdinitioti of 
mental defici(‘n(‘y has n'sultc'd in an avala!icli(‘ of div('rs<‘ opinions 
which in turn have b'd to more ndiiu'd, nnu’c con(roll<‘d. and more 
(extensive Investigations. TIk' f?*('nd of tlu*se studms has luvn 
toward a lowc'ring of norms. Karly r(‘S('areh with highly s(‘b‘ct(‘d 
groups pbu'ed the upp(*r limits of int<‘ll(‘t‘tual d<‘(icien(*y too high. 
Subseciiumt inv('stigations, particularly thos(‘ of tlH‘ army, show 
that not only must the norms lor d(‘ficien(‘y h(‘ bw(*n‘<l, hut like- 
wise the norms for av<Tag(‘ int<‘llig('nc(*. Tin* aver.age mental ag(‘ 
of ninety-thiw thousand, niiu' hundr<‘d and sixty-five draft(‘d 
army men was found to be KhOS.**' Of tin* group. \l\X) p(‘r (*(‘nt 
had a mcmtal ag(‘ of b'ss than X y(‘ars. "I'lu* rt'sults (»f all this 
work have thrown (wtu more' doubt on tla* a(*cnraey of difT(‘r(*n- 
tiation. Tlu're sc'cans to la' consieb'ral b' agrcMunent, howev('r, 
among invc'stigators in a.(*c('])tiug tlu* IX-y(‘ar l(*v(*l as indi<‘ative 
of definite f(H‘bl(vmin(l('dn(‘ss, th(' X-y(‘ar as pnd abb*, and the 
Xl-year as doubtful h'ebb'-mimb'dia'ss, wh(*n‘ tlu'n* an* no 
psychotic (!ompli(‘ations (Miru'r,*” Ternian,““ ( loddard 

Before leaving this subject of difT(*r(‘ntiat ing norms, a word 
should be said of the clinician's attitiub* towani th(‘m. When 
considering results in the mass, he a(*c('pts t h(*s(* crit(*ria as ac(‘urHt(5 
within limits and rec'ognizc's that thc'y giv(* a p(‘rsp(‘(‘tiv(‘. Ihit 

National Acackany of Scrkaiccs, Memoira, vol. 15 (11)21 1 . 

2°Torman, L(‘wiH M., (Rioted in KcTiiakl, Hayrs aritl Dawlcy, ,t Stmli/ of 
Women Delinquenta in Nc.w York ^lalc (1920), p. -t IS. 

Goddard, H. H., Human EJfiHmnj and Lvrola of InUiliuvnvv, 1920 . 
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no clinical psychologist can accept any inflexible criterion. To 
quote an expression of the common attitude, Kohs says that the 
acceptance of a single differentiating intelligence quotient is too 
artificial a process to '^jibe with actual clinical findings.” 

Incidence of deficiency among delinquents . — The percentages of 
mental defectives reported among delinquents have varied widely. 
These figures, from which many premature generalizations have 
been made, range from less than 10 per cent to more than 90 per 
cent. This is due in the main to two factors. In the first place, 
the number of those ranking as deficient will depend upon the scale 
used and particularly upon the point chosen as the upper limit of 
deficiency. A second factor, which must be properly weighed 
before any accurate generalizations can be made as to the incidence 
of mental defect in general among delinquents, results from any 
condition making for specialized selection in the groups. 

The first factor has been considered very comprehensively and 
enlighteningly by Miner.^^ He has covered the literature of 
tested delinquents through the year 1917, and has compiled results 
on a comparable basis. Calling those “presumably deficient” 
who correspond to the lowest 0.5 per cent of the general population 
as ascertained by the objective results from random groups, and 
calling those “doubtful” who correspond to the next 1.0 per cent, 
he tabulates the re-interpreted results of nineteen investigators of 
delinquent girls and women (3,384 cases). In this number are 
included penitentiary, reformatory and training-school cases, 
special groups of sex offenders, and one group from a juvenile 
detention home. The presumably deficient ranged from 9 per 
cent to 48 per cent, with a median for the different investigators 
of 25 per cent. The presumably deficient plus the doubtful cases 
(1.5 per cent of general population, mental ages of IX and X, on 
the Goddard scale) ranged from 19 per cent to 75 per cent, with 
a median of 48 per cent. Fernald^^ in a recent report of 447 
delinquent females aged about 15 years, finds 22.1 per cent of the 

22 Kohs, Samuel C., Journal of Delinquency ^ vol. 2 (1917), p. 20. 

23 Op. dt. (ref. 18), chap. 6. 

2^ Fernald, Mabel R., Hayes, M. H. S., and Dawley, Almena, A Study of 
Women Delinquents in New York State (1920), p. 420. 
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gi'oup below X years (Stanford scale) as o]:)p()sod to 13.0 per cent 
in the army figures, and 3.8 per cent above' XV years as oj^posed 
to 21.5 per cent in the army group. These figure's are suffiedently 
conservative to be accepted for wome'ii anel girl e)fTe'iule'rs who have 
come in contact with the law. Miner's elata she)w that mental 
deficiency is distinctly more frequent among wome'ii anel girls 
than among men and boys in institutions for de'linepu'ney and 
crime. Again, it is more frequent among girls and women held 
for sex offenses than among those hedd for e)the'r e)ffe‘nse's. Fernald’s 
results agree with this conclusion. 

This brings us to the other facte)rs whie‘h te‘nd to pre)due‘e 
differences in the percentages of defiedeiiey found by inve'stigators, 
namely, the various selective influence's in dith're'nt groups. 
These selective factors, which mitigate' against aceniracy in de'ter- 
mining the real pe'rcentage e)f eleficieney among d(‘line(U('nts in 
general, have bee'u discusseel by Crafts and I)oll.“^‘ 

The more intelligemt ele'lineiuent is le'ss liable' to be appre'lu'iiele'd 
than is the defective. With rc'gard to tlu' statemn'iit above', that 
deficiency occurs oftenen* in fe'inale delineiiu'nts, Doll points e)ut 
that inclination of the se'xe's to diffe'rent type's e)f de'liuepu'ne'y, 
together with the diffcn*ence>s in tre'atnu'ut ae*e'e)rel(‘el fe)r the' same' 
delinquency, is re^sponsible fe)r the^ diffe're'ut pre)pe)rtie)ns founel. 

The significance of delinquency among girls. Since' ele'Uneiiu'ne'y 
among girls is largcdy a matte'r e)f se'xual ne)n-conre)r’mity it assunu's 
a threefold significance: medical, biological, anel soe*ial or ine)ral. 

From the point of view of public luuilth the' se'xual ele'drupient, 
if promiscuous, must always be (‘onsidereMl as a pot(*ntial spre'ader 
of venereal disease. Investigations indie'ate' that ele'fe'ctive's show 
a higher percentage of venereal infection than elo those' e)f lu'tte'r 
intelligence.-® The venereal groups in t he' army are' charae'te'r- 
ized by mental inferiority, from which it is infe'rre'd that ‘‘me'n of 
inferior intelligence are more likely to expose tlu'mse'lve's te) ve'iie're'al 
infection or are less likely to ennploy suitable' propliyhu't ie* me'asun's.” 

Crafts, L. W., and Doll, A. K., Proportion <»f Monliil D 'h‘<*tivfs,”, 
Journal of Delimjuency, vol. 2 (1917), pp. 119-142, I9l-2()S. 

20Fernald, op. cit. (re^f. 24), pp. r)l(>-519. 

National Academy of Scienee^s, Memoirs^ vol. IT) (1921), p. SI 1. 
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Biolojiiically coiiHidc'rc'd, the dof(H*tivo delin(|uont girl prosonts 
the problem (as do nou-d('Iin<|uent defe(‘lives) of the propagation 
of mentally infi'rior (‘hildrcai wlu'ther U'giiimate or otherwise. 
The abundant litcn-ature on th(‘ subjeet of feebb'-mindedness and 
inheritan(*(‘ has b('(Ui rc'ccmtly nndewc'd by Oates-'* and Holmes.-'*^ 
As Holm(\s rcMuarks, it mak<ss litth' difT(‘r(nie(' so far as praetieal 
eonsicbu'at ions iwv (*om‘ern(Ml wludht'r tlu' inluTitanee of mental 
defect follows simple' or (‘oiupU'X Me'udelian formulas, or whether 
it take's plae*e‘ ace‘e>reling te) the e>Ide‘r e'oncc'ptions of blending 
inheritane'e': “the‘ fae*t that ele‘fee*tive me'ntality is strongly trans- 
initte'd is e‘stablishe'd be'yejiid the» pe»ssibility of sane' e)bj('ction.’^ 

As te) the' lu'ritable basis e)f ele'lineiue'ncy, a failure' to nu'et a 
seK'ial situat ie)n ae'e‘e)reling te) aere'pte'el standarels (‘anne)t be inlu'rited 
as sue*h, but the're' is a st re)ng insiste'ue'e' e)n the' part of biologists 
that the* data coIle‘e'te*d thus far pe)itit eh'tinite'ly te) the* fact that, 
(•{'rtain traits are* inh<‘rit<*el, whie*li elisi)e)se' the* inelividual te) (*on- 
duct re'gardeei as de*lim|ue‘nt. He)lm<‘s use's as the* lu'aeling e)f his 
(*hai)te‘r e)n the' inhe'ritane’e' of me'utal ability the* state'ine'nt from 
Karl 1’e‘arson: “We* inhe'Ht eair parents’ te'inpe'rs, e>ur pare'nts' 
conse'ie'iit iousne'ss, shyne‘ss» anel ability as we* inhe'rit tlu'ir stature*, 
forc'arm and span.” 

From the* point e)f vie'w of se)e‘ial and men-al hygie'ne, eh'fe'edive 
d(‘line(ue'rits pre'se'ut two unde*siral»le' uspe'cts. {a) ''I'lu'v make 
vice* and se*xual ne)n-e*onfe»rmity e*asy by the*ir we*ak re'sistance*. 
Th(‘ir instinctive* se*x impulse's anel inte're'sts are* subje'ct te) fe*w('r 
inhibitions thait is the* eaise* with the* inte'llige'iit individual, 
(iodelard •*" has pointe*<l out the* cliuie’ul ce)mme)nplae(^ that the* 
(‘motional re*actions of <l(*f(*etives are cruele*!*, more* primitive* anel 
dir(*(*t than those* of intellige*nt individuals. Although we* may 
account for the* W(*ak resistance* of the* de*f(‘etive* girl, this in no 
way minimiz(*s (he signitie’ane’e* of he*r influe'iice* toward e*inotional 
unhenlthine*.ss in othe*rs. ih) .As the* pot(*ntial motlu'rs of pote'utial 
d(‘lineiue*r)ts the*y ofTe*r a large* and important source of furthe*r 
d(*line{Ue*n(*y. Not only must we* e*onsiete*r the* infe'rie)r me'utal 
(‘iielowme'nt which (he*y transmit tei the*ir olTspring, but also the* 

A. I., "'rhe Inhe'ritmicf of .\Icatiil Truits/' liitllcU'n^ 

vol. is, j)p. .'los-anr). 
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actual home environment in which they raise these defectively 
endowed children. If the child is illegitimate and is abandoned, 
there are the alternatives of institutional care, care in a foster- 
home with public support (which is almost universally inadequate), 
or adoption (which seldom occurs with the child of a defective 
mother). If there has been a forced marriage, the father having 
married to avoid conviction on a charge of rape, the conditions 
immediately make for anything but a harmonious atmosphere in 
which to raise a child. If the parents marry of their own volition, 
the situation is little better. A mother with defective intelligence 
is often married to an individual of her own or of an inferior type. 
What chance has a defective child to grow up with acceptable 
standards when there is both a lack of intelligent supervision, and 
a constant example of actual non-conformity and lack of control 
in the home? 

Deficiency as a cause of delinquency . — Here too we find wide 
divergences of opinion. On the one hand, there is the eugenist 
urging that deficiency is perhaps the largest factor in delinquency. 
The early unweighted investigations finding such high percentages 
of defect among delinquents tended to emphasize this point of 
view. In support of it, too, we find a careful investigator like 
Goring concluding that the “one vital mental constitutional factor 
in the etiology of crimes is defective intelligence ” ; also that “mental 
defectiveness is antecedent to his [the English convict’s] environ- 
mental misfortunes.” On the other hand, we find the sociological 
emphasis on environmental conditions. Hosts of investigators 
have reported that adverse conditions in home, school, and society 
are at the bottom of unsatisfactory conduct. Many presumptions 
and considerable evidence from the psycho-analytical school, with 
its emphasis on the importance of childhood, for adult sanity, have 
made for a wider investigation and a keener appreciation of 
external influences upon the mental make-up of the individual. 

2® Holmes, Samuel J., The Trend of the Race (1921), pp. 29-44. 

Goddard, H. H., Psychology of the Normal and Subnormal, (1919), pp. 
157, 270-276. 

Goring, C., The English Convict (1913), p. 263. 
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We find White urging that many failures which we have been 
attributing to defective heredity are unquestionably due to 
defective upbringing. 

This deepening realization of the importance of external 
influences does not, however, minimize the importance of heredi- 
tary equipment. It really emphasizes it, just as a study of inferior 
mental endowments emphasizes the importance of environment. 
Intelligent and feeble-minded persons, as Goddard points out, 
are by no means equally dependent upon environment. The 
intelligent person may, to a degree important to the individual, 
control his environment. The defective is dominated by it. And 
with reactions once established, the same lack of mental ability 
which made him succumb in the first place, makes it even more 
difficult for him to break the undesirable habits which his environ- 
ment has imposed upon him. 

It is a sterile pursuit to argue as to the relative causative 
significance of native endowment and environment in delinquents. 
The more defective the one, the more essential that the other be 
good if delinquency is to be avoided. The important generaliza- 
tion, from the point of view of this investigation, which can be 
gathered from the literature, is that the defective class is more 
disposed to delinquency through bad influences than the intelligent 
class and is less able to correct criminal habits once established. 

Until we have had more, and more carefully checked, histories 
of defectives from different types of environments, we shall not 
be able to evaluate mental deficiency as a cause of delinquency. 
This paper represents an attempt to analyze the mental ^make-up’ 
and the environmental condition, of a group of tested feeble- 
minded and borderline deficients who have been brought before 
the juvenile court because of social non-conformity. 

White, William A., The Mental Hygiene of Childhood (1919), pp. Sff. 

Goddard, H. H., Juvenile Delinquency (1921), pp. 6ff. 
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II. DATA ON THE ANTECEDENT CONDITIONS IN THE 
LIVES OF THE GROUP STUDIED 

1. Typks ok Okkknsk 

In order that a girl may lie brought iK'fon' th(> juvt'nile (!ourt 
in San Francisco, it is necessary that sonu'oiu' file a pedition in 
her behalf, giving in it the rciisons, (‘ither in the' form of specific 
charges, or as a blanket charge “in (lang('r of h'ading an idle, 
dissolute, lewd or immoral life.” Tlu^ following tabh' of offenses 


Table 1. — Types ok Okkense; Fiust ('ocht Ai>i>kaua\<'k koh Delinouescv 


Mont ill iigo 

Ill 

\' 

1 

I 

VI 

VII 

VI 11 

IX 

X 

XI 

Totul 

IVr 

emit 

Number of cast's 

1 

1 

2 

14 

i:i 

OS 

75 

102 

210 


Sex offenses only 

1 

1 

1 

10 

0 

2S 

05 

00 

205 

SO .0 

Other offenses plus st'x 











offenses 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

r> 

0 

5 

10 

0.5 

First, appearant'c not for 
sex offt'nst' — Latt'r st'x 











offense 

0 

{) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.7 

Total sex offt'nst* cast's 

1 

1 

1 

11 

11 

00 

71 

OS 

200 

00 .5 

First offt'nst', non-st'xual. . 

0 

0 

1 


2 

f) 

7 

7 

25 

10.2 

Stealing 

0 

{) 

0 

0 

2 

r> 

2 

0 

12 

4.0 

Waywardness 

0 

0 

1 


2 

4 

7 

7 

24 

O.H 

Truancy 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

.4 

Robbing mail 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

.4 

Forgery 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

1 

.4 

Drunkenness 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

.S 

Total non-sex offt'nses 

0 

0 

1 

I 

2 

2 

4 

4 

10 

0.5 


is compiled from all data availabh^ at. th(‘ tina* of (‘acb girl’s first 
contact with the court for dedintpumey. The diagnosis of sex 
offense was made not on the basis of the charge pndin-n'd, but on 
the evidence of the physical examination plus the girl’s statement 
to the probation officior, and to the district at torney, who handles 
the contributory cases which involve th(i.se girls. Under “other 
offense plus sex offense” are listed the casets wh('r«- a girl who has 
been brought in for forgery, for example, and has a(lmit.t.e(l in 
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addition that she was practicing prostitution; or again, where the 
charge was truancy, and it was found that during non-attendance 
at school she had been involved in sex irregularities. 

All but 634 cent of the group have had a history of sex 
irregularity, either at the first time of court contact or later. 
The first court appearance because of delinquency in 83.3 per 
cent of the cases was directly traceable to immoral sex-conduct. 

As to the distribution of the non-sexual offenders among the 
different mental age groups, the numbers are too small to be 
conclusive, yet they indicate that non-sexual delinquency is less 
frequent with increasing intelligence. 

The sexual irregularities include at the one extreme unwilling 
submission to criminal assault, and at the other commercialized 
immorality. As to the degree of the non-conformity, since much 
of the information obtained depends upon the girbs statement, 
the data unquestionably minimize the extent of the delinquency. 
Although an occasional girl gives an exaggerated story, making 
charges which are untrue, yet in a majority of cases she refuses 
to tell more than is forced from her by information from other 
sources. Particularly does she hold out against admitting prosti- 
tution, partly because it is more at variance with her standards, 
and partly because the admission increases the likelihood of 
institutional care. 

What information we have, points to the fact that it is only 
among the higher grades of intelligence that prostitution is prac- 
ticed independently. Several of the X-year group acknowledged 
working on a commission basis. One is immediately struck, in 
questioning these girls, by the bewilderment on their part because 
of all the ado. Many of them admit that they have ^^done 
wrong” and are truly distressed, but their sense of wrong-doing 
and their distress are like that of the young child, who realizes 
that he has done wrong only in proportion to the disapproval and 
unpleasantness which have followed his wrong” acts. Any real 
appreciation on their part (with some few exceptions) of the social 
significance of immorality in their actions, or of the danger of 
venereal infections and the possibilities of pregnancy was lacking. 
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Not that they had not heard of thes(', for many wviv (luite sophis- 
ticated, but the information had little or no sij^-nifieaiu'e for them. 
As is seen later in a study of home conditions, many were merely 
accepting the standards of their own honuvs. 

In regard to the very high pere(uitag(' of s(‘x (U^liiupKnuy found 
in our group of mental defectives as eompan'd with most investi- 
gations of female delinquents, we (‘an hut point out that in other 
groups, unselected as far as iutelligen(‘e is (‘on(‘(‘rn(‘d, s(‘x offenden's 
are reported as falling below the av('rag(' in int(‘llig(nu‘e. In 
groups selected on a l)jisis of s('x olTensts the int(‘lligene(‘ of the 
groups is found to bo below that of unsele(‘ted ([(‘limpuait groups. 
To take Miner’s figures: MeC’ord finds that 1)7 |)(‘r (*(uit of 88 
sex offenders, not under arrest, are d(‘f(‘(*tiv(‘ (nu'ntal ag(' X years 
or below, on Goddard s(‘al<'). Weidensall n'ports that, of the 
group of unmarried mothers inv(\stigat(*d, 48 [)(‘r (‘(uit ar(‘ d(‘fc‘etive 
(mental age IX years or l(\ss). Th(‘ Massa(*hus(4ts Stat(^ ( \)mmis- 
sion reports 60 per cent of 300 prostitut(‘s (l(‘ft‘(‘tiv(‘. Tlu^ Virginia 
State Commission reports 56 per cent of 120 prostitu((‘s def(‘(dive. 
Fernald, Hayc^s, and DawU'y find s(‘x-offen(l(‘rs m(‘ntally infcTior 
to other groups. 

2. Mental Status of the (htoup 

The following dcKluctions may be drawn from tabl(‘ 2. 

The ages range from 12 to 20, inclusive*. The* imnlian age is 
17. Of the entire group, ()9 pcT c(*nt an* 15, 16, 17, or 18 y(*ars old. 

There are 28 per cent having a m(*ntal ag(* of IX y(*ars or l(*ss, 
and classified as “definitely defective.” S(*v(*nty-five, or 30.5 p(*r 
cent, have a mental age of X years, and are classifi<*(l jis “doubtful” 
or “probably defective.” One hundr(*d and t wo, or 41.5 par (‘ent, 
have a mental age of XI y(*ars, and an* classifi(‘d as “bor(l(*rline” 
or “possibly defective.” 


Op. cit. (rof. 18), p. 159. 

^ Op. cit. (ref. 24), pp. 5 10-5 UK 
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Table 2. — Distribution- op Age an-d Mental Age 


Mental age 

Ill 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

Total 

Age 12 





1 





1 

Age 13 




2 

4 

3 

4 



13 

Age 14 

1 




2 

3 

4 

8 


18 

Age 15 





2 

1 

8 

17 

13 

41 

Age 16 





1 

2 

7 

9 

28 

47 

Age 17 






1 

2 

19 

23 

45 

Age 18 





1 

2 

3 

10 

21 

37 

Age 19 





■ 2 

1 

4 

7 

8 

22 

Age 20 



1 


1 


6 

5 

9 

22 











Total 

1 

0 

■ 


14 

13 

38 

75 

102 

246 

Per cent 

.4 

0 

.4 

.8 

5.7 

5.3 

15.4 

30.5 

41.5 

100 


A. AGE AND MENTAL AGE 

The median age, falling as it does around 17 years, suggests that 
a majority of these girls become delinquent during the emotional 
years of early adolescence after being removed from the discipline 
and supervision which the public school has exercised. Dominant 
during this period, which is normally characterized by hyper- 
emotivity, are the interests which have a more or less unconscious 
sex implication, exaggerated interest in dress, sentimental stories, 
moving pictures, etc. At this ajge of abundant emotional energy, 
some sort of guidance is necessary if the girl is to avoid many 
unhappy situations. Our group with their limited interests and 
adaptability have fewer inner resources than normal girls. They 
are then in greater need of guidance from without. Irregular 
habits, particularly those with a rather intense emotional accom- 
paniment, easily become established in adolescence and are carried 
over into adult life. 

Figures from Fernald, Hayes, and Dawley^s work show the 
relationship between adult offense and adolescent sexual irregu- 
larities. Of three hundred. and forty-eight offenders, 79.6 per 
cent had committed their first sex offense under the age of 22)4. 


^Op. cit, (ref. 24), pp. 381, 511-512, 522, 559. 
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years; 62.7 per cent had committed their first sex offense under 
the age of 18 years; 45.7 per cent has been involved during the 
period of 14^ tn 183^^ years. Holsopple,^^ in a group of two 
hundred and forty-nine predominantly adult offenders, finds 17.43 
as the average age for the first sex experience. Fernald^® also 
presents figures which are of interest in a consideration of our 
group, namely that there is a slight positive correlation between 
intelligence and the age of first sex offense. She finds, too, a 
negative correlation of —.21 ±.069 between mental capacity and 
the number of years in prostitution. 


B. RESULTS OF REfiXAMINATION 

Tables 3 and 4 give the data obtained from seventy-one re- 
examinations made on the different mental-age groups, arranged 
in table 3 by mental age, and in table 4 by actual age, at the time 
of the first examination. 

With this limited number of reexaminations, the higher mental 
ages show more improvement than do the lower levels, with the 
highest peak of improvement (at least one yearns mental advance) 
with individuals rating IX years at the first examination. Nine 
of the group advance so that the diagnosis of feeble-mindedness 
can no longer be maintained. 

There also appears in this group to be a definite relationship 
between the actual age at the first appearance in court and the 
intellectual improvement, the peak being at 16 years. Nine of 
the twenty-two who gain at least a year, do so after they are 16 
years of age. In several cases growth in intelligence is known to 
have ceased by 12 years. Of this reexamined group, 69.7 per cent 
do not change mental age with advancing chronological age. 
Within this small group the upper limit of intellectual develop- 
ment, as measured by our tests, varies as much as six years, the 
chances of early stoppage being greater at the lower mental and 
chronological levels. 

A study of the individual records to find the basis of the 
change in mental ratings showed that six were distinctly psycho- 


Op. ciA. (ref. 2), p. 11. 
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TAiiLM 3. Ciuoups AuttAN<jKi) UY Mkntal Acje 


Mental aKt'- First exatmiiiutitni, 

VII 

vrii 

IX 

X 

xr 

Total 

NumlxT of p;usi‘.s 

7 

9 

12 

24 

22 

71 

At«»r»iire iraiti th'I* Vt'Jir 
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.21 

.43 
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Numhor gaining oiu* y(‘iir 
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0 

4 

7 

4 

15 

Numhor gaining two yt*ar.s 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

Numlx'r gaining ft>ur yt*ars 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Number gaining five yenr,^.... 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Leas than a y<‘ar gain 

3 

9 

1 

4 

9 

19 
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l(‘as than ’ 2 year 

3 

0 

9 

7 

9 

21 

Losing bet\ve(U\ ,^2 und ont‘yt*ar 

0 

1 

1 

2 

4 

8 

Losing one yt*ar 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 
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7 

9 

12 

24 

22 

71 
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0 
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pathic, yet no more so than many others . in whom repeated 
examinations showed no improvement in intelligence rating; one 
was in a \ery bad emotional state at the time of the first examina- 
tion* another was suffering from acute gonorrheal and syphilitic 
infections; and the ninth was a sluggish but persistent girl 
whose intellectual growth continued steadily until she was 20 
years old. Eight of these nine were American-born, the other 
one had been in this country nine years, hence language difficulties 
do not play a part in these changed ratings. These few exceptions 
indicate the lack of finality of a single examination. 

Since all members of this group are mentally defective, the 
defect which is readily recognizable in the younger children is 
necessarily more serious than that of the older girls. 

DolP® has shown in his investigation of defectives that the 
lower grades reach their limit of intelligence at an earlier age 
than do the higher grades. Kuhlmann^® has found the same 
tendency in his study of repeated examinations upon defectives 
but insists that all grades develop much longer than Doll, Stern, 
and others have supposed, an^ that the difference for different 
grades is not nearly so great as has been assumed. Kuhlmann 
also finds in his group of over six hundred institutional cases 
what is true of our small group, that a few (4.8 per cent) gain at 
a greater rate than the average normal rate and that some of 
these continue this rate long enough to make up their deficiency 
entirely. 


C. PERFORMANCE OF THE GROUP IN TERMS OF RESPONSE TO 
THE INDIVIDUAL TESTS 

Table 5 presents a comparison of those in our group having 
mental ages of IX, X, and XI years, with a group of delinquent 
girls (examined during the same period) whose mental ages were 
XII or over. 

Doll, E. A., “The Growth of Intelligence,'^ Princeton Contributions to 
Psychology (1920), pp. 58-59. 

Kuhlmann, F., “The Results of Repeated Mental Re-examinations of 
639 Feeble-minded over a Period of Ten Years, ” Journal of Applied Psych. 
vol. 5 (1921), pp. 195-224. 
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Table 5. — Response to Individual Tests in Two Selected Groups 



I 

II 

III 

Arrangement of Tests 
According to Goddard, 1911 

Intelligent 
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i XII and over 
(265 cases) 

Our group 
mental ages 

IX, X, and XI 
(215 cases) 
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4 
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XII. 4 
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2 
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8 

50.6 
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XII. 3 
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1 

59.2 

1 

10.2 
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49.0t 
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Definitions abstract 








words 

5 
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5 

39.5 

3 
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XII. 1 

Repetition of 7 digits 

4 

75.8 

3 

28.3 

6 
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XI. 5 

Dissected sentences 

6 

90.9 

2 

24.6 

1 

ee.sf 

XL 4 

Rhyming 3 words 

10 

96.9 

9-10 

54.4 

8 

42.5 

XL 3 

60 words in 3 minutes.... 

7 

93.5 

7 

45.1 

5 

4S.4f 

XL 2 

3 words in one sentence. 

8-9 

96.6 

11 

55.3 

9 

44.3 

XL 1 

Sees absurdities 

11-12 

99.6 

13 

69.3 

12 

0.3 

X.5 

3 words in two sentences 

13-30 

100.0 

15 

74.8 

13 

325.2 

X.4 

Comprehension 

13-30 

100.0 

14 

73.4 

14 

26.6 

X.3 

Repetition of 6 digits 

11-12 

99.6 

12 

66.9 

11 

32.7 

X.2 

Designs from memory.... 

8-9 

96.6 

6 

40.0 

2 

S6,6^ 

X. 1 

Naming coins 

13-30 

100.0 

19 

87.9 

19 

12.1 

IX. 5 

Arranging weights 

13-30 

100.0 

17-18 

81.4 

17-18 

18.6 

IX. 4 

Naming months 

13-30 

100.0 

24 

96.7 

24 

3.3 

IX. 3 

Giving date 

13-30 

100.0 

17-18 

81.4 

17-18 

18.6 

IX. 2 

Definitions better 








than use .* 

13-30 

100.0 

9-10 

54.4 

7 


IX. 1 

Making simple change.,.. 

13-30 

100.0 

16 

78.6 

16 1 

21.4 

VIII. 5 

Repetition of 5 digits 

13-30 

100.0 

20-22 

96.2 

21-23 

3.8 

VIII. 4 

Finding value of stamps 

13-30 

100.0 

20-22 

96.2 

21-23 

3.8 

VIIL 3 

Naming days of the week 

13-30 

100.0 

25 

99.0 

26 

1.0 

VIII. 2 

Counts 20 to 0 

13-30 

100.0 

24 

98.6 

24 

1.4 

VIII. 1 

Compares simple objects 

13-30 

100.0 

20-22 

96.2 

21-23 

3.8 

VIL5 

Names primary colors.... 

13-30 

100.0 

26-27 

99.5 

26-27 

.5 

VIL4 

Copies diamond 

13-30 

100.0 

28-30 

100.0 

28-30 

.0 

VIL3 

Mutilated pictures 

13-30 

100.0 

26-27 

99.5 

26-27 

.5 

VIL2 

Describes pictures 

13-30 

100.0 

28-30 

100.0 

28-30 

.0 

VII. 1 

Counts 13 pennies 

13-30 

100.0 

28-30 

100.0 

28-30 

.0 


* Tests relatively more difficult for the more intelligent group, 
t Tests relatively more difficult for the less intelligent group. 
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The following (‘onclusions are suggest(^(l by th<' data given in 
table 5: 

All the tests are more diffieult for tlu^ group witli mental ages, 
IX, X, and XI years, than for those rating Xll or abov(\ but 
there is considerable difference in the difluadty of th(‘ individual 
tests for the two groups. 

Considered in terms of the <liff(a’(m(‘<^ in th(‘ raidvs of the 
various tests for the more intelligent (hdiiupumts (('olumn 1) and 
for the less intelligent group (Column 5), w(‘ find that thrcH^ tests 
stand out as relatively more difluailt for thos(‘ with a mental age 
of less than XII years than for those with a numtal ag(^ of XII or 
more. These are (with a diffcuxuiec' in rank of o or mon* pla(‘(‘s): 

(1) IX-2 Definitions bet t(U‘ than us<\ 

(2) X~'2 Drawitig d(‘signs from nuauory. 

(3) XI~5 Putting t()g(d.h(M* diss(M*t(‘d s(‘nt<‘ne<»s. 

Two tests are relatively more difn<*ult for th(‘ int(‘ll(‘(‘tually 
higher group of delinciuents tlnm for tlu^ low(u* groups. 

(1) Xlb 4 Sugg('stion lin(»s. 

(2) Xll-f) Problems of fact. 

Seven tests sliow a diffenmee of ov(U' 45 pea- (’(uit in th(‘ p<‘r- 
centages passed by t.h(' two groups, 4’h<‘S(* are, in order of the 
degree of difference's: 

Pvr (TfU 


(1) Dissected sentences (>(>.3 

(2) Designs from memory 5<).() 

(3) Defirutions of abstract words 49. 1 

(4) Memory for sentences (26 syllable's) 49.0 

(5) 60 words in 3 minutes 4S.4 

(6) Repetition of 7 digits 47 . 5 

(7) Definitions better than use 45. (i 


An analysis of the tests most difficult for tht' d<‘f<'etivc* group 
should indicate some of the qualitative' pe'culiarith's whicli char- 
acterize this group. 

In a study of these girls, the examiiu'r pc'rhaps nu'i'ts most 
frequently a lack of spontam'ity and inv(*ntiv(' faedlity in the 
difficult task of putting disconnected words into an intedligiblo 
sentence. 
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According to Binet the drawing of designs from memory is 

test of attention, visual memory, and a little analysis.^’ 
How much of the failure in this test is due to the factors singly or 
in combination is impossible to say, but a majority of these cases 
show a lack of ability to focus attention sharply, and there is a 
striking absence of any but the crudest analytical ability. That 
this visual memory test should be relatively more difficult than 
the tests of auditory memory for seven digits and for twenty-six 
syllables seems to be due to the fact that the memory reproduc- 
tion of the designs takes more time and for most of them more 
mental effort. It is a common occurrence that the girl spending 
considerable time on the reproduction of the one design com- 
pletely loses the other. 

The memory for the twenty-six syllables, while actually the 
most difficult test for each group, is relatively much more difficult 
for the defective than for the brighter group (see table 5). This 
is a test of attention and auditory memory. Not only in tests of 
immediate memory do the defectives as a whole fail, but one 
finds a general paucity of information concerning facts with 
which they have repeatedly come in contact. 

In the giving of as many words as possible in three minutes, 
there appeared the next greatest difference between the two 
groups. Only 45 per cent of our group were able to give the 
sixty required words. The most common types of failure for the 
group were first, a fair start which quickly ^'petered out” in rate, 
effort, and interest; and second, a slow poorly-associated sequence. 
Here we see evidence of a barrenness of associations and the 
above-mentioned lack of mental aggressiveness. 

The repetition of seven digits offers difficulties previously 
discussed. 

The giving of definitions better than use, actually and relative 
to the other group, proved a very difficult test. Here again we 
see the same meagerness of expression, the uninteresting, stereo- 
typed manner of response characteristic of so much of their 
performance. 

Binet and Simon, translated by Kite, Elizabeth S., The Development of 
Intelligence in Children (1916), p. 60. 
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D. THE RANGE AND 8CATTE1UNC} OF 'flOS'I'S PASSED, MEAS- 
URED FROIM THE liASAL YEAR 

There is a positive relationship l)et\ve(^n uiu! mental 

age, the higher grades showing more seatten-ing than the lower 
grades. This may in part he due to tlu' s(‘al(' us(‘d, as no change 
of age-level occurs between XII and XV y(‘ars, whi(*h nuikes 
for an apparently wider scattering in th(^ higluM* int(‘lligen(;e 
grades. (Mathews with one hundnul girls found more scat- 
tering with the higher intelligence (piotumts.) 


Taulk (). — S('ATTKuixn and Mkntai. 
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i i 

* 1 

Kc- 


Mental age 

III 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIU 

IX 

X 

! XI 

Tt.tuli Crr i 


*IVr 










j tM’Ut 

Total 

cant 

Scattering 









! 1 
i 



1 year 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 ! 1 1 

u 

4.5 

2 year 

0 

1 

1 

4 

0 

1 

6 

2 

15 i 6 V 

26 

10.6 

3 year 

0 

0 

1 

(5 

3 

8 

5 1 

*1 

27 10 9 

40 

16.3 

4 year 

0 

0 

0 

1 i 

2 

11 

11 

12 

37 il5 4 

72 

29.2 

5 year 

0 

0 

0 

2 

7 

11 

9 

IK 

•17 IMI .I 

41 

16.7 

6 year 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

1 

3 

S 

41 

r.ti |22 H 

36 

14.7 

7 year 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

27 

22 

r.'j |2i I 

17 

6.9 

8 year 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 

,s 1 a 1 

3 

1,1 

9 year 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

‘1 

b 

.0 

Total 

1 

1 

2 

14 

13 

3H 

75 

l(»-2 

' 

2ni 

100. 

Median 

1 

1 

2 

2-3 

3 

5 

4 

6 

(i 

i ri 




* A« 0M(‘ t,(;.st in tiio XV-p^rotir «rtmi» uppenrH much ttm fiiny for utl «rf»up« 
waa not given hen; for a XV puhh unIcHM two te«tM wen* paMxe'd in thi.-s year gnmp. 


As to the significtance of scattering, invfhstigators hold difhn’ent 
opinions. Doll states that ''tlu^ fe(d)le-mind(‘d (*hild obtains his 
credit from a greater range of t(^sts than do<‘s th(‘ (diild of normal 
intelligence.'' Curtis reports more scattfn* among tlu^ f(‘eV)le- 


Mathews, Julia, ‘irregularity in Int<*IIig(*ne(* Journal of Ddin- 

quenaj, vol. 6 (1921), p. 360, 

«Doll, E. A., “S(^attering in the Bin(‘t -Simon T(‘stH,” Trainina School 
Bulletin^ vol. 16 (1919), p. 100. 

Curtis, J. N., “Point Seah* Examinations on the High Grade Feeble- 
minded and the Insane,” Journal of Abmirmal PHycholoqy, vol. 13 flOlS), 
pp. 77-118. 
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mindod than auuHijj; tho normal, although than among 
psyclxotics. Wallin arg(‘s that irrogularity is not iiulicativo of 
subnonnality. inclines to the view that seattoring is 

an important factor in th(' diagnosis of psychopathy. Mathews'*^ 
finds, as \\c do, psy(‘hopathi(‘ indivuluals showing marked scatter- 
ing, while oth(‘rs ('(pially unstahh' give fairly eveti performances. 
Wells n^ports that S(‘attering is less for constitutional psychopa- 
thy than for a(‘tual psy(‘hotics. Press(\v'^7 states that we must 
questioti the ndiahility of n'sults wlum tluau' is much irregularity. 

I*:. INl'KIUOSn'S 

A la<*k of int (‘rests, ratlu*r than a dominance of vicious ones, 
is strikingly typical of our group. It is impossihl(‘ to giv(‘ statis- 
tically an accurate' impre'ssion of this nu‘ag(‘rn(‘ss of interests. 
Th(‘ following tahulation of th(‘ girls' answ(‘rs to sp(‘cifi(* inten'st 
(|U(\stions, wliil(‘ it in no stmse (‘an he (‘onsidert'd as an iiuU'X of 
ival int(‘r(‘st sin(‘(‘ tli(‘ teanh'ucy was to answeT in th(‘ aiHrmativ'e 
to mak(‘ a good inii)r(*ssion yet it giv(‘s some' indi(*ation of the 
point und(T discussion. 

Th(‘ data an* divide'd into tw(» s(‘(*tions: Vocational intemsts 
(tahles 7 and S), and non-voe’utional int(‘r(*sts, larg(‘ly r(‘cr(‘ationaI 
(table 9). 

Only dH.7 per c(‘nt mad(‘ any statemumt tin to what tluy intend(‘d 
to do, while' 62,1 pe'i* ce'ut staU'd that tlu'y wanted to do some 
definiU' kind of work, re'gardU'ss of t he* possihility of re'alizution. 

A coinparisem of (‘.xpe'cted and d(‘sir(‘(l occupations shows 
housework (‘oinitig first, with thirty stating that tliey expe(*ted to 
do it, as against nin(‘((*<'ji who wante'd to. Thirt(‘(*n said that they 
exp('ct(‘d to h(‘ nurs(*s, as against, thirty-oiu' who said t he'y wanU'd 
to h('. I‘ourt(‘(*n said that the'y ('xpe'cte'd to lx* ste'uogruphe'rs, while 

Wallin, .1. M. W., "'ria* Pln'noinc'non <if Scattering in (he* Biru*(-Sinion 
Scale,” r.v/rh, vol. U tHU7), pp. 179-11).*). 

Mu(e‘(*r, Flnreniee, "The* Kntun* of (Hinkal PHyehology, ” Journal of 
Ddinqurnrt/^ vol. 0 (ll)2h, pp..2Ha-2i)a. 

Wells, F. L., “ In(ellig<*nee* and Vnychonw/* A rntrkati Journal of lunauUi/y 
July, 1920. 

PrcHMcy, S. L., *' Irregularitv on a Binet lOxainination as a Meunun* of 
itH R('liuhili*ty, ” Paf/rh, fVm/e, vol. 12 (1919), pp. 2.'i9-240. 
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twenty-two suid th(\v want(Hl to be. Seven expected to do 
sewiuR', as against fourtetni who wanted to do sewing*;. Fourteen 
exi)eet(al to work in a store (wrapp(M\s and (‘ash piirls), while eight 
said th(\v would lik(‘ to do store work. The two positions which 
thes(' girls might Ix' ahh* to hold undcT supervision, simple house- 
work and wrapping in store's, had mon' ('xp('(‘ting to do them than 
wanting to do them. Nursing and stenography (distinctly 
h(\vond tlu'ir nu'utal <‘apabiliti(\s) w(‘r(' th(' two most devsired 
fi('lds a(*cording to tlu'ir statements, though several n'alisced tlu'ir 
in(‘a|)acity. 

Tahi<k S. Uulation ok Statkmkn'ts ok Vocational Intkkkhts to 

.Mmntal (’ai*a<‘ity 



vn iimi vrn 

IX timl X 

xr 

IVr (‘(‘Ut of iiu'ntnl group 



42.7% 

Nursing 

no 

:ts.7 

51 .0 

Stenography 

u u 

45.4 

45.0 

Housework 

21 0 

52.7 

20.2 

Se'wing 

M :i 

50 .0 

25 .0 


W'ith in<T(‘asing int('llig(*nr(‘ the* vari(‘ty of <‘xp('et(‘d and cksinxl 
I)ositions iner(*as(‘d. 

Thos<* of high<*r imuitul capacity among the group show n'la- 
tiv(*ly l(‘ss d(*sin' to do hous<‘work and s(‘wing, and mor(' inclina- 
tion toward nursing and st(‘nography, than do those' of infeulor 
inte'lligeuice*. 

B(‘low are' prese'ute'd answers whie'h the girls gave' to a f('W of 
the (|U(*stions askeal to asee'rtain wluit the'y enjoyeal doing. Here 
again the stateane'nts doubtless exaggcTate the loal inte're'sts. 

As to re'ading, le'ss than half of thean do re‘ading of any sort. 
The “Algeu-’s’" sexan to lead the' list of books. The' moving-picture' 
magazine's e’ome' first in this type' of re'ading. In the' newspape'rs, 
^U.he funnie's'' and steirie's take' pr('(’e'd(‘ne*e* eiver the* nenvs, wlmre^ 
any choie'e* eif re'ueling is indie'ate'd. 

Le'ss than a third eif tlie group play eaiteleior game's, and only 
8.() p(*r (‘(‘lit ('Ugage' in organize'd play. Only e'leve'n of tile's group 
he'long to a gymnasium. 
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Two-thirds of them say that they do of hn%-t> done st'\viii)rnr 
fancy work of 80ino d(\s(*ript i(>n. 

The moving picture se('ms to the tdiiei source <>t iimusejncnt 
for this group, 68.9 per <»eut ehiiining thnt th<*y go nt least 
week. A few have attended vaudt'ville perlt»rm:itice'^ i jH'r 
cent). 

TaiUwK 9. Kkcukation \ i, iNTKitvsrs 


Mental aK(‘ 

VII 

1 

vm 1 i\ 1 

\ 

M 

l‘«T 

Number of cases 

13 

la i an ! 

73 : 

99 

■ 232 ' 

Do you read books? 

Ti 

3 1 12 : 

nr* 

;io 

III.*. ; I.r3 

Magazines? ’ 

0 

0 ' 12 I 

1 i 

2tl 

VA 

M : 114 !l 

Newspapers? 

\ 

0 1!> i 

3*1 ; 

55 

1 111 i 4T 4 

Belong to a gynmasiuiu? 

<• 

0 ; 1 

i * 

t* 

11' 4 7 

Play outdoor games? 

Cl 

ii i 9 ; 

21 ; 

29 

ra ; ai i 

Take, part in athletics? 

0 

u \ 0 ; 

a : 

1 1 

20 ; .s ti 

Sewing or fancy W7>rk? 

a 

! oo * 

•17 ! 

7t» 

t5r» i 97 2 

Movies at least onee a w<‘ek? 

a ^ 

o : 2t» 

52 : 

71 

, fis 11 

Movies 2, 3 or more tina's a w«‘ek? 

i 

2 ' 12 ; 

19 ; 

t5 

^ H J ;t9 2 

Movies once a month or l(‘ss oft en? 

<1 ! 

a 1 to I 

2<J 1 

30 

72 ^ :\\ 1 

Vaudeville? 

0 i 

M - 

to I 

IS 


Music (including khssons, (*hoir, 



; 


; 

etc.)? 

\ j 

i 1 <1 i 

15 i 

13 ; 

30 i i2 9 

Belong to a club? . 

0 ; 

<» 1 i \ 


^ 1 

i-' i 1 

Ever go to shows? j 

0 1 

0 i 0 i 

5 ‘ 

20 ! 

j 10 7 

♦ 

Only 5 per cent of tlu* group Im 

dong to any 

rlut. 

, V. 

W , ('. A., 


or similar organization. 

Characteristic as th<* ai)ovt»-nH‘nti(»tH*d luck of inental spon- 
taneity and mitiativ(' is in the typical cdiidc’Hl pictm-t* of a larjiin 
majority of this group, \\v find tajually <dianicteristic a tueagerncss 
and dralmess of inten^sts. How mtu’h this condition is ilue to tlu‘ 
inferiority of their iuitiv(‘ m<*ntnl f*(|uipnient, which dulls tluir 
alertness to the possihilitic^s around them, anti htnv tmjeh is due 
to the unstiniulating and narrow character of tlanr eitvinaunnit 
cannot be accuratxdy judged. Hut <‘ertain it is that the tvvn 
factors react upon each otluT anti the indivitluid, resulting in a 
colorless, uninterested, and uninteresting twu'softulity. 
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F. KMOTIONAL C'.IIARACTKRLSTiaS 

The (lata Ikmx' pn^scMiti^l are tlu' exan\inera’ estimates. These 
roiij 2 :h (*Iassifi(‘at ions an' hasc'd upon the observations made during 
a routiiu' (‘linical ('xaniination, together \Vith answers which the 
girls gave to various (pu'stions, and an analysis of their past 
behavior. TIk'H' is a V('ry eomph'x array of charac'terizations. 
The table' bc'low n'prc'si'uts an attempt to group this multiplicity 


Tahlio 10. iNeKuiou Intmlli(jkn(’k and Emotional Activity 



vin 

uiul 

l«'HH 

IX 

X 

XI 

Total 

Per 

Kniot itmal ( ironpings: 

({iioui* I 

HyptT-<'inotivity 

(•' 

20.0 

[ 0 

18.4 

r' 

/O 

28.0 

C' 

/(> 

24.2 

No. 

72 

29.3 

(«a<»ci' 2 

Stable, placid, ludhing abnormal 
ai)par(*nt 

0.4 

2.0 

5.4 

10.8 

18 

7.3 

(Juom* l\ 

llyp(‘r-augf 5 eHtibl(‘, facile, irn*- 
Hponnibh* . 

25.0 

55 .2 

40.0 

20.2 

101 

41.1 

(lHocr4 • 

Shut-in, stolid, aputh(*tic, <‘mo- 
tionally un(‘xi)r<‘Hsive . 

2H.7 

22.7 

20.0 

18.0 

55 

22.3 

Total 

KM) 0 

l(K).0 

100. 0 

100.0 

2‘(0 

100.0 

NiiTvdw'r (if (’iiMt***! 

ai 

28 

75 

102 

240 









into pr('s('ntabl(' form. Four groupings arc' nuidc' and eae^h person 
is thus arbitrarily classifii'd on tlu' basis of all the evidence. There 
are (*onsid(‘rabl(' <iualitativ(' difTi'n'iicc's within tlu^ groups. (Iroup 
1 ineludi's all those' whi're a hyper-('motivity s('(mis to be the 
dominant ehara(‘|{'ristie, including constitutionally psychopathic 
individuals on (Ik* one' hand, and unstable, (^iusily (^xcitinl, and 
(^onfusc'd individuals on the oUu'r. (Jroup 2 in(‘lud(^s those who 
pnwmt nothing particularly abnormal. (Sroup 3 indudes the 
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facile type whore llypor-sngg<"^^tihilit>^ la<*k tit Ntntuirm, and 
irresponsibility are (‘hanictoristio. (troup 1 in<‘lu<!t‘s those of 
the 'shut-in ^ stolid, aputlu'tio. taiiotionnlly uiU'Xprt*^.siv<» tunke-up. 

According to our groupiiigf^, the wt%nk-\villotL hypor-stiggestihlo, 
irresponsible, those who exHgg<‘rut<*<(ly rtdloft t»utv^ith* influenco, 
form the highest per(‘entage. T!h\v r(»prt\'4t‘nt tantitituiully su|H'r- 
ficial and rather colorless pt^rsonnlitit'S, Nt* signiticnrit ndution- 
ship between this chani(‘teristi<‘ and luentnl ,Hg«* apjicars. The 
IX-year group includes the largest nuiuher of this 

The group we have (‘luiracttTixtHl us tomtit itiually HctiviM'ume 
next in numerical import anccx 

The emotionally sluggish anti inactive are lf*ss than out*- 
fourth of the group. Iltn't* th<*r<* is apparent a |Misitivc ndation- 
ship between inferior int<dlig<met‘ anti t*mt»titinal activity, Tlio 
lower the mental age tht' greater tht^ tnutititmal intVritirity. 

Only 7.3 ptT cent of th<* grtiup t*<uisittercd frt»(» from 

emotional al)normalit i(‘s. 

As a group, theses girls, at*<‘ortling tt> the ft»rt‘gt<irig tdas.^ificn- 
tions and upon our furtlu*r t)h.s(a*vatitins at thtnr tpuilitativr 
characteristics, show a suptTficial aiul n^strictetl cmt»tit)iml 
activity of a rath(*r primitiv<‘ typt*. 'Fht* sariie tirahness whidi 
was characteristic of tludr int(Tt*sts is exhiliited hen». 

This lack of coinpI(‘X (‘mt>tional expression in t*thtT lines 
appears in part nssponsihh* ftn* tht' lack t>f inhihithms invtdvinf? 
emotions relat(‘d to s(‘x atdivity. 

3. PuYsic.vn HTATrs 

The data her(» prestmttxl cov(*r tady a few salient facts taken 
from the rnedit'al records (two iinndr<*(l anti fifttsai t'jtscsL 

Numerically, carious t<M‘th, gontirrhea. arttl diseasctl ttmsils 
stand out as most important. Acttially. gont»rrhea is rht* most 
serious medical i)robl{an with thf»s(‘ girls. 

The venereal inf(‘ctions and pregnun(*i<*H are relatively more 
frequent among the Xl-year group than among the lower grou[)s, 
which seems to indi(‘at(* that tin* higher grad«*s had hecoin** mon* 
seriously involved than the lovv{*r groups In^fore being apprehcinlod. 
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Table 11. — Number and Percentage in Which Physical Complications 

Occur 


Gonorrhea 73 or 33.9 per cent of the 

Syphilis 20 or 9.3 per cent of the 

Pregnancy 20 or 9.3 per cent of the 

Diseased tonsils 70 or 32.6 per cent of the 

Badly carious teeth 98 or 45.6 per cent of the 

Pyorrhea 22 or 10.2 per cent of the 

Impaired limgs 22 or 10.2 per cent of the 

Active tuberculosis (lung) 8 or 3.7 per cent of the 

Eye conditions (strabismus, seriously defective 

vision) 13 or 6.0 per cent of the 

Heart condition (tachicardia, mitral stenosis) ..12 or 5.5 per cent of the 

Bone-joint conditions 9 or 4.2 per cent of the 

Epilepsy 3 or 1.4 per cent of the 


cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 


Both the army figures and those quoted from Fernald in sec- 
tion I indicated that the venereal groups were characterized by 
mental inferiority. Our figures indicate that, within defective 
groups, the higher grades show the highest percentage of venereal 
infection. 

Table 12. — Conditions Due to Sex Irregularities Arranged According 

TO Mental Ages 


Mental age 

VIII and less 

IX 

X 

XI 

Number of cases 

21 

35 

69 

90 


% 

% 

% 

% 

Gonorrhea 

11.0 

11.0 

24.6 

53.4 

Syphilis 

15.0 

10.0 

15.0 

60.0 

Pregnancy 

10.0 

10.0 

30.0 

50.0 


As to the causative significance of inferior physical condition in 
the delinquency of the mentally inferior group, it seems reasonable 
to believe that poor health may result in lowered inhibitions and 
thus contribute to delinquency. On the ocher hand, the data 
would indicate that poor physical condition is often due to inability 
to observe health rules and in many cases results directly from the 
delinquent behavior. 
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: 


Num- 
ber of 
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1 1 
i 1 

2 

14 

13 

38 

75 
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o 

(N 

Mental Age 
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l-H 

> 
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VII 

VIII.. 1 

IX 

X 

XI 
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4 . ScriooL Hecoros 

A study of tlu' records of pn^vious school attendance, pre- 
sented in table's 13-15, may be summarized as follows: 

8('V(‘n of the group n('V(‘r attended school. 

The nu'dian school gra,de for the' group is six. 

Th<» UK'dian age' fe)r le'aving sche)ol was 15, the limit for com- 
piilse)ry at te'udane'e'. The' siguifu'aut fae't, he)wever, is that a third 
of the' gre)up le'ave' se'lu)e)l be'fen’C' the e'eanpulsory age limit is reae'-hed. 
The le)we'r me'iital grade's le'ave' e'arlie'r than tlmse^ of higher intelli- 
ge'iK'e'. 

Mighty-live' pc'r e'e'iit are' re'tarele'el four e)r me)re ye'ars scholasti- 
cally atTording io graele' comparisons. . Sine*e' “only twe) years in 
a grade'” is a rule' of promejtion, this figure minimize\s scheieil failure. 

Althougli not pre'se'ute'd lu're' in nume'rie'al feirm, the reMiseins 
give'll feir le'aving se'liool we're' “to go tei work,” “elieln’t have to, I 
was 15” or “didn't like' it.” An irive'stigatiein of many of those 
whe> le'ft to “go to work” sheiwe'd that lor a e'emsiele'rable^ time 
afte'r le'aving se'liool the'y we*re* not eanpleiye'd. A high pere'enitage 
eif tlu'ni, re'gardle'ss of the' re'asein the'y assigne'el, le'ft be^e*ause‘ the'y 
we're' glad to ge't away from failure', with which the'y were' e'em- 
stantly e'lnliarrasse'el in the* se'heiolroom. 

The' fact that all but a ne'gligilile' pe're'e'iitage' (h'ss than 3 pe'r 
e*e'nt) have* a re*e'e)rel eif se'heieil attenelaiu'e* peiints cle'arly te> the 
sche)e)ls as tlie* inejst iinpeirtant place* feir the* e'arly re'cognitiein of 
me'iital ele‘tie'ie*ne'y aiiel p(‘e*uliarity. 


TamIiK ITi. \iiK AM) Sciioon (luADu: Median School (Iuades rou 
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The scolastic reamU aiv in ac-rnnl with tht‘ <*<»ru‘!usu)u that 
the usual methods not only prodiu^o rose'ntment. hur also fail to 
give the necessary practi<‘al trainiii^. 


5 . (h’t’UPATioxAi, !{!':<*nm)s 

An analysis of the daita in tables UUIS leads to tie* lnllt>\vin||r 
conclusions: 

The percentages who have done nanuiu^rntive utirk iiUT(‘uso 
with intelligence. 

The most frequent type\s of work art^: h<msewt>i*k, d 7 . t |ht mit 
of the working group; fact(H*y work. d 2.7 per ei»nt: departtiirut 
store work (cash girls and wrappers)* lO.O p(*r etait. 


Tahlio 1(>. DiFenitHNT 'fvcKs ta* \V4 »i«k t\ l*\Hr J*«m 
Mental aKo I UI j V | VI j V U | V III IS ; \ SI I --'' »1 iVr m»t 

I I I I 2 ! l-M la : as ■ 

0 


Number of eas(‘.s 

Cases with no rt'cord of 

work 

Cases with n^'ord of 

work 

Housework 

Factory work 

Department ston* w^ork. 

Laundry work 

Waitress 

Dance-hall in.struetor 

Telephone work 

“Movie’' usher 

Work with a cleaning 

company 

Work in cafeteria , 

Work in hop fields 


I 


I 


7 e iIM 2 ; 

7 ! 20 I 2:i ; la 7A :ii) i 


n I IS : 52 iTi . till ti 

t i 0 i 21 25 n t . ;i 7 4 * 

s j to ai 5 ti ^ ;t 2 7 

I I i:i 17 III 0 

1-115 10 ns 

l j a 5 0 5 2 

j I : t 5 ; 2 il 

I 2 ; i . ails 

2 ’» j •) 


! I 


I 2 
I 2 


I I 


* PcrccntagoH here and hdt)W in tliw tnhl** nrv un 171 r«^v 

The percentage of those doing housew(»rk d<»cr<‘nst'H n> intelli- 
gence increases. 

With increasing int(*llig(»nc(s then* uptH*nr.H to lu* nii inereuse 
in the percentage doing fa<*tory work. 
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A slight increase in tho varieties of work occurs with increasing 
intelligeruje. 

The median wage is higher for the group having a mental age 
XI than for the groups of lower mental age. 

The pei*c*entage receiving less than a living wage, as fixed by 
the Industrial Welfare Commission, decreases with increasing 
intclligcmce. 

TaDLK 17.- PkR('K.MTA(JK KOU DU'FKUKNT OcMaiCATIONS AT Dipfkkent 

Mental A(jk« 



VII 

atul losH 

vni 

IX 

X 

XI 

l*or cexiti 
for all 
nuMital 
a«<‘H 

Without record 

(Mi. 7 

7)0.0 

7)2.0 

ao.o 

12.7 

30.4 

With n'conl 


7)0.0 

47.4 

<10.4 

87.3 

09.0 

Total 

me) {) 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0^ 

IIous(‘work 

sa.a 

00.0 

7)0.0 

40.0 

^ 28 T 


Factory work 

0.0 

10.0 

44.4 

30.8 

34.8 

32.7 

All other work 

10.7 

10.0 

5.0 

29.2 

37.1 

29.9 

Total 

100, e) 

1(H).0 

100.0 

looTo 

Too. 6^ 

looTo 


Tlu' m(‘diun wage r(‘c<»iv(»d rises during th(^ years from 1914 
to 19 IS, inclusiv(‘. 

Th(‘ {)(‘r(*<aitag(* r(‘c(‘iving Ic^ss than the minimum cost of living 
shows a d<‘(‘r(‘ast‘ wit h (‘ach su(’ce(uiing yenv, 1914 to 1918, inclusive. 

Th(‘ most striking fa<’t. li(‘s in th(‘ siz(^ of the wage, the median 
for th(‘ group luang $(>.50 \)ov w(‘(‘k. The pcnaTUitage getting 
$10.00 p(^r w(K‘k or l(‘ss, 80.3 p(‘r (umt, is much greater* than the 53.3 
per c(‘nt. which th(' (k)mmission found for woimm and girls in 
geiKvral. Ano(h(‘r fa<'t is that tluw^ girls hav(> almost (‘xclusively 
worked in thost‘ industn(*s whidi showc^d the highest pc^n^entage 
of low wag(‘s until t lu^ minimum wag(^ orders forecMl them higher. 

Our data an^ v<*ry inad(‘<tuate as to wag(\s paid for housework. 
Many of th<‘ girls work(Hl in fosbu* honu's ‘for th<‘ir k(‘ep' with 
an occjisional donation. Of those who did full-time work the 
median wage* was $10.00 a month in addition to board and room. 
Th(^ high<*st wage* that, any girl hael reunaveul up to the* time*, she 
came to the* court was $22.50 pe.r month. 
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Table IS. — ()ot’iri'.\Ti<)N.\L UwHitut.'t anh Uke.ki.v V\ viiiN.* Hv-tmi I^.viwkly 

I'PON' THK I’NVHItlFlKn STVt’UMMN !’>♦ <‘1*' riU^ ( 1 IIII.S 


Mt'iital rtRo 

Mil 

1 l\ 

! 

\ 

\l 


liHft 

iVr iM'ut 

Kt'tting 

than 

SUMKl 

Years — ; 

1914 


1 ; 

i $ii (HI ' 

fr. M\ 

$6 (HI 


(HI* 

100. 0 

loif) 


1 

0 00 

i\ (HI 



02 :i 

1916 


1 0 <Kl i 

0 :»<i 

7 (HI 

* 

(HI 

ss.s 

1017 


ti <KI i 

n o<i 1 

7 (HI 

f 

(Ml 1 

sx.o 

1918 

$7 00 I 

7 (KI : 

7 (Hi ^ 

S (HI 

7 

50 ^ 

77,7 

Medians 

Per cent getting than 


i ll 511 ; 

i\ aU \ 

7 


50 


$10.00 

l(K) 0 i 

KHl (1 

SO J 

si 



sn.:i 


* WaK(‘» ill all wt»rk titlwr than luiui**'V%*ifk. tii «•! uir^ls arrlK «i 4*er 

Notk. — I n llU I tlu* IrulitHtrial VVt'lfjir** < tif < fiiimd 

^‘appro\'iniiit<*ly $10.(K) to he tlu^ livjtjij; tor ;t 

woman cousistonf with tho lu'nlth nml Wflfon* mi tlM* tt»»rk**r " Thw com- 
mission also r(‘portftl thattlurini^ th»‘y»‘Hr^ Itilo ntol r»;i :» piT oi-nt of the 
womon anti prls working roroivotl loss than fliMMi la fla- tuannhictunuf^ 
industrit's, laun(ln<‘S, and staves, fh** hw* tlma $10.(K) 

wore hi|>:hfr, ranging from tUl iht font to 7s |ht «• -nt 

Tho g;irls' stut(‘in(‘n(s nppftir mi iinrolinMi* in to the 

length of tim(‘ to u job that no tubular j»nrM»ntHti<iu is attempted. 
The girls who did housewtirk prosontoil luun* oKamplos <if eon- 
tinuons oniploynuait than tho girls dtung <«tlifr work; we find a 
few doing hou.s(‘work in the same houte for periods ns long as a 
year or more. V(*ry few indeetl of the others workeil at faetory 
or store for so long a period. 'Fhey have great tliflieulty in remem- 
bering all th(* plae(‘.s in which they have w»»rked. Keeord after 
record shows many jobs, but none longer than a month. These 
short and irregular <‘mpIoymt*nts swux dut*. on tlte wlade, more to 
the girls' inal)ility to do work or abule by the rigutafions than to 
the casual type of joh. Kvtui umler the mininmm-wiige rulings, 
this V)ricf and irr<‘gular i*mploynti*nt afT**ets the wage n‘eeiv(‘d, 
becauvse many of the girls dci mil stay with th#* job hmg (*nough 
to get more than the? *l<airn<*r s’ wage, wliieh is eonsiderahly 
smaller than that of the? exiHTieric’ed w’orker. 

Third liwnniid RvjHirrt of the [nduMrod Wvlfotit of CnltforHutf 

1919, p. 8. 
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As to the typ(\s of work, our findings agree in the main with 
those of otlu'r investigators. Fernald,'^^ in her delinquent group, 
finds that thos(' doing doniestie work have lower intelligence than 
those doing otlun* types of. work. C'lifford finds among two 
hundred industrial girl workers who were delinquent wards of the 
San Franeiseo Juvemih' Court, that factory and laundry work drew 
largely from tlu' d('fe(‘tiv('s of her group. In our defective group, 
70 per (MUit w(M'(' (Mnploy<Hl at donu'stic or fa(*t:ory work. 

In tlu' matt(‘r of wag(‘s, we find similar agreement among 
investigators as to th(‘ inf(‘riority of tlu' wage received. Davis, 
in 11) hh n^porting upon oiu' hundred atul ten mentally inferior 
prostitut(\s, shows a m(‘dian W(U‘kly wag(' of 14.00 before entering 
prostitution. In the <lefective, non-delinquent group which she 
follow(‘d (t!ir(‘(‘ hun<lr(‘d and fifty boys and girls from an ungraded 
school), l‘hrr(‘l,‘'- in 19 If), ri'ports that only 2S per cent were 
(‘arning So.OO or nion* a week, I<\*rnald finds no significant 
corn'lat ion bi4w(‘(‘n numtal capacity and wage in donn^stic! service 
hut finds a posit iv(‘ cornlation, (-.21 dn.O? bt‘t\vecn nuMital (capacity 
and industrial wag<'. Although (‘conomic status is inferior, yet 
many (h'fiM-tivcss can (‘arn (aaaigli to Ik‘ i)artially sdf-sufficing, if 
giv(ai ])rop('r practi<’al training uiul supcTvisiou. In considering 
plans for th(» p('rman(‘nt can* of this group, th(‘se facts should be 
c()nsid(‘r(Ml befon* acc<*pting a rigid policy of isolation. 

As to tla* im[)ortanc<‘ of (‘conomic insuflicumcy in contributing 
to d(‘lin(ju(mcy w<‘ have no dir(‘ct (*videtic(*. We arc inclin(*d to 
l)eli(‘V(‘ that th(‘re ur(‘ common factors which i!uik(‘ botli for 
(hliiupumcy and for (a‘<»nomic inf(*riority, and that th(\s(* factors 
includ(‘ iiderior int<*llfgeuc(*, unsatisfactory honu^ conditions, and 
inadc(iuat(‘ training, 

n't. (r(‘f. 2 t), pp. ”)()0IT. 

(’lifTonl, Kuth A., and Physical IVaits Di'nuiridcd by lOnipIoycTS 

of rnakillcd (iirls,” M.A. 'rhemn, MS, Oniv. t)f Calif., 11)21, p. 57. 

Davi.s, K. H., in Knc(*land (». J., (Unnmvrcialized Prostitution in. Nne 
YorkPitjf (U)IM), p. 210. 

Parrel, lOlizabctli U., “A Priinary Ihmorl. on the CnreorH of Thrci^ 
Hundred Fifty Childn*n Who Have* fa’ft (Jngraded Cla.SH(‘H,” Journal of 
pHyvluMisthniicH, vol. 20 (1015/, pp. 20-20. 
cit. (ref. 21), pp. 50 UT. 
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(), National (Juoi rs 

There are proport i<uiuti‘ly f<‘\ver in uiir <lt‘liuquent 

group than in the general female p<>|uilHtii»n t»f Sati Fratunsoo. ()f 
this foreign-born group* the Spanl'^h-Aim^rifiui iui\tun» funiishos 
nearly half, 42.8 p('r rent mort‘ tiinn their prnjM*rtina in 8 an 
Francisco. The Italians contribute ilKO ptT vout «if this 
born group, which is 2 per ct^nt iimre than they t^ontrihutc to the 
total foreign-born population of Sun Krnneiset*. (hi tlu* <)thor 
side, the Irish furnish 10.7 p<*r cent If*s,s than their <|Ui»ta. 


Table 19 . * Diffehknt MHNTAi.-AtiK (Juiu ch Aituvsta n At eouinxif 

Tn N'ATtVtr^. 


M(*ntal «r<»up 


Ain*'rM‘i»ii t«'rn 


hMrti 


Idiot (M. A, III ypjirs t»r 
less). 

Imbecile (M. A. IV-VH 
years). 

Mental age VIII and I X 


I ( Jewish i 

lo (2 ladmits*., 
tlJevvishi. i 
(1 Negri e ’ 
H't 1 1 Negri o 


Mental age X .... 


Mental ag<* XL. 


Total 


aS rj Ji'weJe 
( I Ni’grie 

S 7 ejJi wtslu. 
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I I9ii 
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si Mr\P*niO 
tl ( 'MiMrnht.Htp 

lA I ( ‘.’ihadmri » 

«.'{ Spam Jvt 
ffi S|nin Anier 
s | buhims' 
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fl l’‘r» <irli) 

Id s m ( 'iinadi.HnHf 

sCi Sp:u» Aa»*n * 
ill Ifulmn?*) 
f2 rAirnigtii M»^ 

12 f 2 < nfmduMr^' 

01 Spun A flirt > 
sl Spiitnde 
si IfHlmte 
? I l’4*gli>ih » 
si fCniftimriiHfr 


ru- ! 
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9 I I 
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17 
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I 

I 102 
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9 



Vi f mil 


NoTE.- Ameriean-horn of ihis <|rlinr|u» tit gruuii. 19A nr H2 2 

Anu‘riean-horn of foful fi'titulr {MipitliiftMit i*l S.iii (I'i 0 

DilTerrnrr: PIuh HI ;{ 

Foreign-born of this drliitf|iirttt giMup, 12 or 17 7 

F()r(‘ign-horn of tot id feiimir jmimhition J7 0 

I )itTrr«*nei* ; Atfitim 1*1 3 
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In contrast with the foregoing, those of foreign-born parentage 
contribute more than their quota by 12.1 per cent. The Italians 
furnish 23.4 per cent, the Spanish-Americans come next with 17.5 
per cent, the Irish third with 14.6 per cent, Germans fourth with 
6.6 per cent. Relative to their proportion in the general foreign- 
born-parent population, the Itahans come first with 21 per cent 
more than their share, the Spanish-Americans second with 12 per 
cent more than their share. On the other side of the scale we 
find that, although the Germans furnish 6.6 per cent of the delin- 
quent group of foreign parentage, this is 13.9 per cent less than 
their quota. The English, too, furnish less than their quota. 


Table 20. — The Foreign-born op the Delinquent Groups, Compared 
WITH THE Foreign-born op the General Female Population op 
San Francisco. (Forty-two cases.) 


Nationality 

Number of 
girls 

Per cent of 
group 

Per cent in 
general 
female 
population 

1 Difference 

Spanish-American mixtures 
(Mexico, South America, 
Pacific Islands) 

20 

47.6 

4.8 

-1-42.8 

Spanish 

4 

9.5 

1.7 

-1- 7.8 

Canadian 

4 

9.5 

5.0 

+ 4.7 

Portuguese 

2 

4.7 

.5 

-h 4.2 

Italian 

8 

19.0 

17.0 

-h 2.0 

Roumanian 

1 

2.3 

.4 

-1- 1.9 

French 

1 

2.3 

4.9 

- 2.6 

English 

1 

2.3 

7.2 

- 4.9 

Irish 

1 

2.3 

13.0 

-10.7 

All other nationalities 

0 

0 

45.5 



Regarding women delinquents in New York ^ the same con- 
dition is reported, namely, that the foreign-born contribute less 
than their proportion of the general population while those of 
foreign-born parentage contribute more than their proportion (13.9 
per cent as compared with our J2.1 per cent) . Two explanations of 
this fact may be offered: first, that the foreign-born of the general 
population are older than those of foreign parentage and the 
probabilities for dehnquency are less; and, secondly, that the 
children, with the adaptability of youth, adjust themselves more 


ait. (ref. 24). 
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easily than their fonnKii-honi i«ir<>uts to the externals of American 
life; they have (jreatc'r oppnrtnnity tor eilueution aiul tliemfore 
develop differeut stniulards. Frietn.n naturally oeeurs ami the 
parents, thus doubly hun<lieappe«l. eannot enforee tliseipline. 


Table 21. — Nativity av P.vuests iii** UiEi'iiniA r Mt \ rvt, (luuri*s. 



Piirt'iits 

i iVriiUci 



Montiil «:r<»u|» 


i L«rt tiiu ni«rit 


‘r.it;a 

Idiot 

0 

i ‘ 1 

n 

1 

Imbecile 

f 

1 Itt 

0 

17 

Mental age VUI an<l IX 

S 

as 

\ 

:»i 

Mental age X 

27 

an 


7“) 

Mental age XI 

Ml 

■19 i 


102 

Total 

i 

1 u. 

' lar 

17 

240 

/Vr irnt 


Note.- Aiucrican-lxu'n, 92 or 40 I 

Nativ(* \vliit(s <»f imtivt* part iit Suu Prataa »*ti popMluhnn. r»2,2 

niffiTi MifiU't 12 l 

Fonajin-liorn, VA7 tw all.O 

For<‘i|i:n-horn pan'iitaK;** in p laTnl San Fran» i’<* o uhir** pnpnla- 
tion . 17 S 

Plus 121 

AnotluT iispivf of tin* situntitui rtmt’orns tlioM* uutiuiuil 

groups wliich contrihuto iiioro th.nn thoir shun* ttf clofaativo 

delinquents th(‘ Ituliun, nud S|innish“AiMerieuu. rontrihuling 

actually and r(‘lutively more tluin thi^ <it!ier natnmal groups. In 
regard to the undu(‘ proportion of dfdiiu|U»*n«\v unmn^ tliein. hotli 
groups ur(» of a rueial dt^rivutiori whieli is popularly roiinxlcd to 
be more aetiv(‘ eniotionnlly than North KurofM'an Nttick, It is 
quite possible that (‘motional dilTi’renee.H are nuportunt in 
causing failure* to <*onform soeially in a eomtnumfy in which an 
Anglo-Saxon (unotionnl n^serve dominates aeeeptod ‘^itarnlard.s as 
are more* pur(*ly int<*II(‘etual <lifTereiM*oH. 'rheso omotional difliT- 
onccs, plus th(‘ fact that tin* wnrnuT elimatie e«»iiditioiis \vhen(‘(‘. 
they come make for <‘arli(‘r physical maturity, are re>ifioir^ihit‘ for 
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different standards governing sexual relationships. As to their 
undue mental inferiority, we find the same condition holding true 
throughout tlu' school population in San Francisco, that is, Italian 
and Spanish mixtures (‘omprise the highest percentage both of 
scholastic failure's, and of failures according to accepted mental- 
test standards, Ev<'n after making due allowance for language 


Tablk 22. NcMin-m ok Dklin'quknt C?nu.s ok Foiuokjn Paiikntacje, Rela- 
tive TO THE I'OTAL KeMALE POPULATION OK PoUEHJN PaRENTAOE IN 
San Kkani'isco. 


Natioimlity 

Numb<‘r 
t>f Kiris 

I\‘r font 
j of Kfoup 

KonuKii 

Kmmilf popxihition 
of Sati KrtuifiHfo 
of the natiomility 

OifToronoeB 

Itjiliiin 

:i2 

22 

1 

.4 

11 .4 

~f*21 . 

Spjuiish-,\nuTican , . 

21 

17 

.f) 

.7 

-1-12.0 

Spiiiiish 

i 

2 

.9 

.5 

+ 2.4 

Pori 


2 

2 

.2 

-1- 2. 

Knaicli 

s 

5 

.S 

2.S 

“h 2. 

Cmjulian 

u 

4 

.4 

2.4 

+ 1. 

Roumanian 

1 


.7 

.1 

+ .() 

Polish (J(‘\vish) , . 

1 


.7 

.1 

H- .() 

Norvv(‘gian 

:i 

2 

2 

1 .0 

•+• .2 

Hunpirian 

i 


.7 

.5 

+ .2 

Swiss, , 

2 

1 

.r> 

1 .0 

- .1 

Russian (.lowisli) 

2 

1 

r> 

2.0 

- 1.4 

Austrian (.h'wish) 

1 


.7 

2.7 

- 2. 

KriKlish 

2 

1 

,5 

.5.0 

- 4.7 

Irish. 

20 

M 

0 

22. S 

- S.2 

(Jerrnan 

0 

0 

4) 

20.5 

-12.0 

Mixtures 

IS 

12 

.1 



OtluT nationalities 

0 


0 

21.0 


Total 

127 

100 

0 

100.0 



(lifficuliy, tlu' condition still remains. But one feels after studying 
th(‘S(‘ indivi<luals that any broad statemi'nt as to g('neral nu'ntal 
d(‘f(‘ct among tluun does not tell tin* wholes truth. Doubt is felt 
as to th(' justice of classifying, jis d('f('ctiv(‘, stock that appc'ars 
un(l(‘V(‘lop<‘d rath(‘r than <l<'t(*riorat(‘d. Onc' is r('p<'at(‘dly struck 
by th(' dilT<*r(‘nc(‘ of uu*nta.l make-up of two individuals, objectively 
l)r(\s('nting a similar int(*Ilig(*nc(^ rating. For exampk^ a girl of 
Anglo-Saxon di'rivation with a nu'ntal age of IX years is of a 
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distinctly different tyt«' from that of the girl of filuggish South 
Italian peasant derivation with the same mental ag<'. We niimt 
watch for a generation, at h‘ast, the changes in intel!e<-tual growth 
in these people who appear uudevelopetl, hehire we «-ati make any 
generalization as to the ineidenee of r«"at mental defec-t amongthem. 


7. IIoMK (’oNmrioN.s 

a. OccupationH of imrcnts. Th<‘ (M*enpations tif hoth the 
mothers and the fathei-s, as summarized in tatihs 2'.i and 24, are 
largely of the unskilled variety: (iO per cent of the oeciipations 
being unskilled, in tlie <‘ase of the fathers, jind IMI |H‘r cent in the. 
case of the mothers. FurtlaTtnore, a eninparison tif our group of 


Table — Oc’f'UPATKiNiS <if the Katiifu. t ArruHt)iN({ 'ro thk 
Mental Ratin<js nut the ntiFEtiEST vrinwi, (tuoiTi»K 

IN THE AumY,'** 


Moutttl u«(‘ 

N'uiul)<*r 
of t'njft'M 

A 

\r«»v r 

" 

afiutt »*!( Ml 

Ci 


ru- 

dtuwitu'd 

III 

1 

(1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

V 

1 

0 

(I 

0 

tl 

1 

0 

VII 

4 

0 

» 

0 

0 

1 

0 

VIII 

tl 

0 

0 1 


»» 

:i 

1 

IX 

20 

0 

(1 

0 ( 

1 

11 

2 
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m 

0 

> 1) I 

2 i 

s 

IS 

H 

XI 

51 

0 

1 *’ 

■* ' 

■JO 

lu 

ll 

Total 

122 ' 

0 

: <. j 



lU) 

22 


Note." ’'I'ht* tw<*iity-Uvo wlit(*b <ImI tn uiiy occupn- 

tion ILstccl in the army fijiiun n wottltl not »lti r flu* ntiovi* pto{HttttofiM nmtrruiliy. 
Theso w('r<‘: nim* fi.shfTinrn, fivo fnriiiHH, tnw night ^Mitrhfimn, on** ljurkt*(‘p(‘r, 
ono viui(l(‘vni<‘ a<'toi% <>n<* nmning n ,Nnmll hihI v«'ry tntVnor houHc, <1110 

working in a imr(ly-<jwn< <I 'iiotiotm* ono nu'ntltng ti.»h» rni*'n's arts, one 
a private in tht‘ regular army, oni* n r-aptain* tn th** rtgiilnr urniy; the InrgeHt 
single group were day InhorerH (**any ktml of wr»rk *’»: ;Mteveii«»rr.M, rlamfied uh 
unskilh'd hihorens, euna* next in fretiu»*ney. 

National Aeadeiny of Seienee^t, vol. l/i, ehup. lo. (* "*eorren- 

ponds to mental agc» of 10 to t' et»rrt‘i^{H«n<kH to ne ntnl age?* of 1*1 tn 

14.9. 0+ correapomlH to iiK-ntal agen iif 15 to HI, K 

1 '*** oflieer during the war, li*nee hi^ rating inwirne- 

wnat doubtful. Ht* Hhouhl probably l«* tneltideii tn fine of the htghe.st groupn. 
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fathers with the army oeeupational ffi'oupa shows that none of 
our group falls in classes A or B (the two highest groups), only 
6 per cent fall in the* third group C+, while 34 per cent fall in 
group C\ and (iO per (‘cnt in group . We seem justified, then, in 
the infeix'uee t hat as a group our fathers are intellectually inferior. 

Of our group of mothei-s, forty-seven work away from home, 
whi(‘h, on the fae(' of it, implies a lack of a mother’s supervision 
of the children. 


'rAHLK OcfirPATIOXS OK TIIM MoTIIKRS* 

Factory workta's (haK, caiitly, cigar(‘t((‘ factoruhs and cannerit's) 

IIoiiac-workcT {thirt(‘cn hy the day, or by the month) 

Laundry \v(»rU(*r 

Scainstrt'ss (two of th<‘sc do si'winv; at honud 

Janitn‘ss . . 

('handu'rmaid 

Hairdresser 

Vaudevilh' perfornuT 


20 

14 

i) 

5 

1 

1 

1 

I 


'fotal 


49 


rnslvill(‘<l work, which, us w(‘ hav(* setui, (lcf(‘nniii(\s the family 
inc()in(‘ for oiir group, has (wo charac((‘ris(ic‘s, irrogularity of 
(‘inployuKUit and inhu’iority of wag(‘s, making for insufficient 
inenuK*. Although a full and accuratt* r(*cord was not obtained of 
th(* wag(‘s of tlu* fatluM’ a( th<‘ tinu' of his daughter's first offense, 
th(‘ r(‘cords olitained showcal only (wo fathcTs (‘arning more than 
$100 a month, and on(‘ of tli<‘s<‘ was not contributing to the girl’s 
support. Considt'rably l(‘ss than half of the families had any 
incouK* froin tin* fatln*!*. 

W(‘ find in oth(‘r inv<*stigations of d(*lin(iuents this same 
I)r('dominane<* of <‘(’onomic inf(*riority in tin* honn*. Breckinridge 
and Abbott found (hat OS.S pcT c<*nt of tln*ir Juvcuiile-Ckmrt 
girls (‘ann* from famili(‘s that w<Te **v(uy poor and not normally 
s(‘lf-sustaining.” F(‘rnal<b Ilay(‘s, and ! lawhy find that 41.4 

* Housewives and pros! if ides exclu<h*<l; forfy-sevea of the forl y-nine 
ruo(h(*rs worki'd away fnuii lumie. 

f.fi Hna'kimhlKe, Sophronisha I^, and AbboH, lOdif h, Thv Diilnquvnl (Uiild 
and I he 1 1 time (1912), pp. 70-72. 
rit. (tvf. 24), p. 210, 
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per cent of their group of adult offenders have had homes during 
childhood which would fall into this non-self-sustaining class. 
Investigators seem to agree that there are apparently common 
factors in the home which make for both delinquency and economic 
insufficiency. 

The fact should be noted, however, that our group is a selected 
one, in that the defective and delinquent children from homes of 
higher economic status are rarely handled by the Juvenile Court, 
but are usually dealt with in other ways. 


Table 26. — Home Conditions in Different Mental Ages * 


Mental age 

VII 

and 

leas 

VIII 

. 

IX 

X 

. 

XI 

Total 

Average 

Number of cases 

Homes broken for any 

18 

13 

38 

75 

100 

244 


cause 

88.8 

84.6 

76.3 

89.3 

80.0 


83.3 

Homes broken by death.. 
Homes broken by deser- 

88.8 

61.5 

50.0 

62.6 

46.0 


55.7 

tion 

38.8 

50.7 

18.4 

21.3 

18.0 


21.2 

Homes unbroken 

Known sexual delinquen- 

11.2 

15.4 

23.7 

10.7 

20.0 


16.7 

cy or crime in the home 
Known delinquency or 
crime in the home 

38.8 

46.1 

34.2 

46.6 

36.0 


39.7 

(total) 

44.4 

53.8 

73.6 

60.0 

63.0 


61.8 

Alcoholism in the home.... 

44.4 

23.0 

1 

31.5 

I 

30.6 

23.0 


28.2 


* Percentages based on the number in each mental-age group. 


b. Social Conditions and Standards . — Our investigations of 
social conditions, as outlined in tables 25 and 26, show that 83.3 
per cent of the group come from homes which were broken at the 
time of the first court appearance. Broken homes predominate 
in each mental group, there being no marked difference in the 
different mental levels. Fifty-five and seven-tenths per cent of 
the homes were broken by death. Both parents were dead in 
14.8 per cent. The mother was dead in 37.2 per cent and the 
father in 32.3 per cent of the cases. Thus, in over half of the 
cases, either the normal economic support of the family had been 
removed by the death of the father, or the normal home super- 
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vision was gone through the death of th(‘ niotluT. (N. li. Ihesc 
figures are perhaps sinallor than the actual luunlu'r dead, an nc 
record regarding death could he obtained in the* (*nse nt parontf^ 
who had deserted.) Twenty-one and two-t(aiths pt^r cent of thr 
homes had been broken by desertion. In t\v(‘lv(‘ <%Hse\s, 4,1) per 
cent, both parents had deserte'd; 0.9 per cent of th<' inothc^rs Imd 
deserted, as against 19.2 per cent of the fathers. I'lu* pt‘r(*eaitage 
of desertions is higher among the pan^nts of tho.s(* witli tin* lower 
mental ages. 

Only 16.7 per cent of the homes unbr(ik«‘n. An analysis 
of these forty-one unbroken homes shows that there were only six 
which were without drunkenness, immorality, crinuMjiMltdirKjiKairy, 
insanity, or brutality. 

In 61.8 per cent of the homes, tluan' was a ret*or<l of delimpuauT 
or crime on the part of a j)ar(uit or sibling. 'Plms ovt*r half of 
these girls wore thrown into atdual contact with viei» and d<‘lin- 
quency in their homes. 

The percentage of dclin(|uency and cYmu\ on the wh<»l»», shows 
an increase with iiuamsing int<'llig(‘n(*(*. 

In 37.7 per cent of th(» hom(% tlH*n* is a re<'ord oi sexual 
delinquency on the part of om^ ov more imunlHU's of tin* family. 
Actually, most of this 37.7 pcT c(‘nt was contributed by the 
mothers and sisters, not that tluu’e was luHU'.ssarily mon* irr<‘gu- 
larity on their part, l)ut that s(‘xual irn^gularitu*s on the part of 
a father or brother did not n'ccnve h‘gal ns*ognition unless a 
charge of rape was prcferr(‘d. With thr<‘(‘ <*X(M*pti(»ns, report (jf the 
father's sexual doliiuiucrKy was basted on conviction for rapf‘. In 
five of the eleven convictions for rap(% the (‘rime was c(miruitted hy 
the father against his own (laught(*r. 

No positive relationship exists hetw(‘<‘n S(»xnul deUn({Ue*ncy oil 
the part of the parents or siblings and th(» mental status of th(‘ girl. 

A further fact whicli th(‘ hom{‘ situation prt‘S(*n(s, and which 
has a direct bearing on the hu’k of .s(*xual inhibit i<m <m th(‘ part 
of the girls, is over(*rowdiug and the resulting familiarity of th(‘ 
girl with sexual activiti(»s in otheu’s, wind her illicit or oth<‘rwisc. 
The homes of this group were so strikingly ov<»rt’rowd(‘d that little 
privacy was possible, had it tlunight of. 
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Drunkenness, while perhaps actually losing numerical signifi- 
cance as a factor in producing bad home conditions, unquestionably 
has had a significant infiuence in many of these homes. Twenty- 
eight and two-tenths per cent of our group had one or both parents 
chronically alcoholic — alcoholic to the extent that the matter was 
reported for judicial consideration of some sort, either involving 
arrests or commitments to a state hospital for the drink cure.’’ 
Both in lowering already low standards and in dissipating the 
already inadequate income, it obviously played a considerable 
part. 

The 18.8 per cent of tested deficiency in parents or siblings 
(see table 25) represents in no sense the proportion of real defect 
that exists in these families. Testing occurred only where some 
deficiency brought the individual before the court. 

Over ten per cent of the group were married at the time of 
the first court appearance; all but one of these were involved in 
sex offenses. Marriage in this group had not prevented illicit 
sex relations. Only three of the twenty-six were living with their 
husbands, and two of these, on their own admission, had been 
practicing prostitution; the other was promiscuous, but denied 
receiving money. The husbands, although not tested, appeared 
to be as inferior mentally as were the girls, and in several cases 
were brutal and vicious. 

The home conditions of our group are markedly inferior to 
those of delinquents not selected on a basis of their mental inferi- 
ority. Fernald, Hayes, and Dawley®® report that, with their 
group, 20 per cent had “good” homes; that is, the girl’s “sur- 
roimdings were such that there is every chance that she should 
have good moral standards.” And 46.7 per cent of their group 
have “fair” homes, “where for the most part, the members of 
the immediate family have a reputable standing in the com- 
munity.” In contrast with this, in 61.8 per cent of the homes 
in our group there is a record of delinquency or crime. These 
same investigators report a positive correlation of .31dz.053 
between intelligence and an estimate of the homes in terms of 


Ov- dt. (ref. 24), p. 212. 
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economic condition, moral standards, and parental supervision. 
The correlation between intelligence and economic status was the 
same, .31d=.053. This means that the defectives represented 
distinctly the inferior homes of their group. Our figures, the 
figures of Fernald, Hayes, and Dawley, the army findings, the 
studies of Kornhauser,®® Yerkes,®® Bridges,®^ and others, all 
indicate the high correlation which exists between economic status 
and intellectual status. We seem justified, on the basis of the 
poor economic status of the parents of our group, in assuming 
their mental inferiority as a group. 


III. DISPOSITION OF THE CASES, AND SUBSEQUENT 

HISTORY 

1. Geneeal Statement 

The general policy of the San Francisco Juvenile Court and 
probation force is against institutional care when there is a 
probability or possibility that the individual may get along with- 
out it. It is based upon the opinion that every effort should be 
made toward helping boys and girls to conform in the com- 
munity in which they, as adults, must live, rather than toward 
corrective training in the artificial atmosphere of an institution. 
How far this policy is a constructive one with defective delinquent 
girls, and what the probabilities are for acceptable conduct in the 
community, the following section discusses. The possibilities of 
disposition are : 

a. The dismissal of the petition with more or less friendly 
advice. 

&. Transfer to another community which is legally responsible 
for the minor in question. 

Kornhauser, ^‘The Economic Standing of Parents and the Intelligence 
of their Children.” Journal of Educational Psychol., vol. 9 (1918), pp. 159-164. 

®oYerkes and Anderson, ‘‘The Importance of Social Status as Indicated 
by the Results of the Point Scale Method of Measuring Mental Capacity,” 
Journal of Educational Psychol., vol. 6 (1915), pp. 137-150. 

Bridges and Coler, “The Relation of Intelligence to Social Status,’’ 
Psych. Review, vol. 24 (1917), pp. 1-31. 
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c. Pla(*('inoiit uii(l('r the caro of some interested and responsible 
individual. 

d. Placement inubn* the (*are of a probation officer, the girl 

1. to rc^main in Iier own home, or 

2. to h(^ {)Ia(‘ed in a boarding home, or 

,3. to he placc'd in a girls’ club. 

e. Pla(‘em(mt on tlu' “continiKHl calendar,” the matter of the 
girl’s condu(*t and program to he brought up for (‘onsideration from 
time to time. Nominally the prohatum officer is not responsil)le, 
but actually sh(‘ tri(\s to wat(‘h tlu' case. 

/. Institutional (‘ar<^ This type of (Commitment involves 
a d(H‘isi()n as to th(‘ (‘hoice of institution. Although tlmre is over- 
lapi)ing of type's of inmat(‘s, y('t tlu're is a tendency toward one 
typ(' })r(‘dominating in (‘ach of the institutions which are available 
to th(‘ San Francisco Juve'uih' (’ourt. An (‘fTort is made to avoid, 
as much as possible, tin* mixing of incipmnt ofh'nders with recid- 
ivists. Ui'ligious affiliat ions must be considccred, as must likewise 
the fa,ciliti('s for th(' ('fleet iv(' training of those of difficrent intel- 
bctual capa(*iti(‘s. A considecration must be had for the institu- 
tion’s (‘(giiimK'nt to handle' ve'iK'iH'ally inf(‘(*t('d and pn'gnant girls. 

Th('re is only one' institution in (’alifornia at pivstmt eepuppeul 
to handk' (l(‘f('ctiv(' girls. 'Phe' Sonoma State Home, as it is 
calh'd, is allowe'd to grant paroh's at thcc option of the super- 
int(‘nd('nt. Thus, while' th<‘ care may Ix' of a pe'rmanent nature, 
the institution may b(' us('d as a teanporary ('XiH'dient. Its (capac- 
ity is wholly inad(‘(|uat(‘ to house' those applyiiig for admission. 
Bee'ause' of lack of room and be'e'ausec of the statutes gov(‘riiing 
admissions, a judge' cannot commit individuals direcctly to this 
institution. He' must await an opening. This faect results in the 
long institutional stay of many fe'e'ble'ininde'd girls in re'formatorms 
or semi-re'formatorie's, who, had the're heem an ecarly opening, 
would hav(c Ix'e'u e'ommitte'd din'ctly to the state institution for 
the fece^bleminde'd. 
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Table 27. — Dispositio.n' M.vdk .at thk Time ok Knwr < 'o<'Uf-.Vi>i'KAu.vN'c'i8 
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Table 28. — Relation oe iNTELLKiEvrt-; n* vr Fiuht (’ontT 
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2. First Court Order and Probation Records 

III tables 27-29 it may bo seen that the proportion of those' 
put on probation l)y first (‘ourt order increases with intelligence; 
only ono-sovonth of tlu' Vll-year group wore put on probation, 
while about two-thirds of the X and Xl-year groups were given 
this court ord(M\ Flirt lierniore, the percentage of probation 
failures for tlu^ (Sitin' group is 91.4 per cent, an extremely high 
figure wlu'M wo consider’ that tlie ordia* of probation was distinctly 
selecti^d for thi' cusins for whom t here was thought to be a proba- 
bility of succ(‘ss. Only fiv<' whose naadal ages were below IX 
years wiu’i^ put on proliation; all w(u*(' failures. The (‘hances 
were om^ in s(*v(‘nt(‘<ui that the girl with a mental age of IX years 
would not 1 h‘ a r(‘peater. 

Th(‘ X-V(‘ar group, with (‘hanci's for su(*(‘(\ss one in twenty-six, 
presi'iits gn'utiM* (lifli<*ulty than the Xl-year group. There is a 
nuirk(‘d ditlVnaici* b<4w(*(‘n th(\s(‘ two groups, the chances that the 
latter will avoiil d(‘t(‘ction being distinctly greater. 

Tlu^ p(‘rc(‘ntag(‘ plac(*d on probation in(*reases with the siic- 
c(*ssiv(‘ yiairs, as <lo(‘s also tlu^ p(‘rc(‘ntag(‘ given institutional com- 
mit nuuit. Similarly th(‘ number plac(‘d on continuance, which 
m(‘ans a nion‘ or l<‘ss informal Tollow-up,^ incriasi^s. It represents 
th(‘ r(‘fusal of th(‘ probation force to accept the responsibility of 
th(‘S(* d(4(‘ctiv(‘ girls ami for the* r<‘sulting failun^ It has beiai the 
policy of th(‘ probation oflii’ers, b(‘ginning in 1918, to resist, where 
tluy (*oul<l, all ord(‘rs of })robation wh(‘r(‘ the girl had a mental age 
of X y(‘ars or l(‘ss. 

As (‘xamph‘s of *‘failur(»” including ^'continuance” failures, 
the probation r(‘cord of th(‘ X-y(*ar group is given below. Their 
failurcss, although proportionally higher than the other groupSj 
are ({ualitativi^ly comparabli*. 

T(‘n be<‘am(* pri^gnant; (‘ight. contracb^l gonorrhi^a; four 
marrical without consmd- aftiT sexual irr(‘gularities; nin(d.een were, 
brought in for otlu^r s(‘xual di^liiuimaiKy not involving pregnancy, 
venereal dis(*as(*, or forcial marriages forty-one* or 82 per cent of 
the probation failur(*s wctc in ten'ins of sexual offense. 
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Five were lost on probation; four were unsatisfactory for other 
reasons. One of these was brought in for stealing; the others 
proved themselves unreliable” “or '"too difficult to supervise,” 
so that every home in which they were placed returned them. 

Of the twelve who were not considered failures on probation, 
none had a mental age below IX years. None below the Xl-year 
group had been sexual offenders; four of the Xl-year group had 
been involved in no sexual irregularities, while four others had had 
only slight sexual experience. Only one of the group had been 
involved with more than one person, and this girl certainly is a 
questionable "success.” 


Table 30. — Those Given Probation After Institutional Commitment 


Mental age 

Number 

given 

probation 

Num- 
ber of 
failures 

Per cent 
failing 

Num- 
ber of 
suc- 
cesses 

Average 
number 
of months 
in inst. 

Mini- 
mum 
no. of 
months 

Maxi- 
mum 
no. of 
months 

VII 

3 

3 

100.0 


15 

8 

24 

VIII 

2 

2 

100.0 


15 

12 

18 

IX 

9 

9 

100.0 


18 

8 

28 

X ' 

20 

18 

90.0 

2 

15 

3 

36 

XI 

8 

7 

87.5 

1 

15 

3 

39 

I 

Total 

42 

39 

92.9 

3 

15+ 

! 3 

39 


We seem justified in concluding, in spite of the small number 
of successes (or perhaps because of it), that success occurs most 
often with those who have not been involved in sexual irregularities; 
next, with those where sexual irregularities have not been repeated, 
and where at the same time there have been good standards in 
the home. The chances for social conformity, where the girl has 
either been promiscuous or where home standards have been bad, 
are practically nil on the basis of these cases. 

3. Subsequent Court Orders 

There were 92.9 per cent failures on probation after an average 
institutional stay of fifteen months, as against 91.4 per cent 
failures when probation was given before an institutional com- 
mitment. On the face of these figures, the training received in 
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available institutions seems to have no deterrent effect so far as 
future delinquency is concerned, but we must consider that those 
in the group first given institutional care were more serious 
offenders on the whole than those given probation in the first 
instance. 

Of the entire group, 47.8 per cent were committed to institu- 
tions of the reformatory or semi-reformatory type. Of these one 
hundred and’ twenty, sixty-five were given the commitment as the 
first order of the* court in their case, while fifty-five were com- 
mitted after failure on probation, or upon new petitions after the 
case had been dismissed. 

The proportion given institutional care of either type decreases 
with increasing intelligence. Slightly less than one in five of our 
entire defective group reached the state home for the feeble- 
minded. The frequency of commitments decreases quite markedly 
with increasing intelligence within the defective group. 

The average time between the first court appearance and 
eventual admittance to the state home for the feebleminded has 
been thirty-one months, the minimum being six weeks and the 
maximum being five years. 

An analysis of the failures on probation after institutional 
training is almost exclusively in terms of sexual irregularities. An 
inspection of the cases making good on probation after institu- 
tional training and supervision shows again, as with our first 
group of probationers tried without previous institutional training, 
that the few cases of successful probation are limited to the 
higher mental ages and to those girls who have not been serious 
sexual offenders. 

The major reason for the few commitments to the state home 
for defectives and for the delay in admission there is due to the 
very serious housing limitations. Its waiting list for admission 
varies from about four hundred to eight hundred. The second 
factor lies in the procedure of commitment, the decision for which 
lies with a judge who knows nothing of the technical diagnosis of 
mental defect, and who may utterly disregard the recommenda- 
tion of those who do. Not only that, but the judge who hears 
the juvenile court cases and has a familiarity with its problems 
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does not always make commitments, although he has the legal 
power to do so. The judge refused to commit some ten per cent 
for whom an opening had been secured after much effort. In two 
or three cases, the recommendation of the Lunacy Commission, 
also, after a very cursory and inadequate examination, was against 
commitment. 


Table 32. — Duration of Tollow-up’ After First Appearance in Court* 


Mental age 

Ill 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

Num- 

ber 

Total 

years 

Duration: 











0 years 





1 

1 

7 

12 

21 

0 

1 year 



1 


1 

1 

3 

13 

19 

19 

2 years 





0 

4 

11 

24 

39 

78 

3 years 

1 

1 


• 4 

1 

5 

13 

25 

50 

150 

4 years 




1 

4 

12 

15 

12 

44 

176 

5 years 



’ 1 

4 

4 

8 

15 

8 

40 

200 

6 years 




2 

0 

3 

7 

5 

17 

102 

7 years 




3 

1 

3 

0 

1 

8 

56 

8 years 





1 

1 

4 

2 

8 

64 

Total 

,1 

1 

2 

14 

13 

. 38 

75 

102 

246 

845 


* Cases arranged according to mental age. 


4. Summary of ‘Follow-up’ Findings 

a 

As shown in table 33 only twenty-one of the group were not 
followed. These represent very largely cases transferred to other 
states, to other counties, or to other countries. 

Four is the median number of years where there was an oppor- 
tunity for any follow-up work. One hundred and fourteen of the 
two hundred and twenty-five cases were followed for four or more 
years. 

Of the forty-six committed to the state home for the feeble- 
minded, thirty-seven remained there; one died, one ran away, and 
seven were paroled. 

Of the thirteen in other institutions, eleven remain there under 
commitment. Two remain in other institutions in preference to 
going to the state home, though both girls are over twenty-one. 
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The most striking fact of the following table is the number who 
still remain at large in spite of their repeated failures while under 
the care of the probation officer. We found that as probationers, 
with or without previous institutional care, over 90 per cent of 
this group of girls were involved in further delinquency, and yet 
69.0 per cent of them are now at large without any agency super- 
vising them. 


Table 33. — ^Latest Follow-up Findings 


Mental age 

Number 
of eases 

Number 
in state 
home for 
feeble- 
minded 

Number 
in other 
institu- 
tions 

Not 

followed 

Dead 

At 

large 

III 

1 

1 





V 

1 

1 





VI 

2 


1 



1 

VII 

14 

8 

' 3 



3 

VIII 

13 

5 

2 

1 

1 

i 4 

IX 

38 

10 

2 

1 


25 

X 

75 

8 

2 

7 

2 

56 

XI 

102 

4 

3 

12 

2 

81 

Total 

246 

37 

13 

21 

5 

170 

Per cent 

100.0 

15.0 

5.0 

9.0 

2.0 

69.0 


After final court release, 36.5 per cent were not followed; 16.9 
per cent have no adverse reports, and 46.6 per cent are unsatis- 
factory. Of the one hundred and eight cases definitely followed, 
27.7 per cent have no adverse reports, while 72.3 per cent have 
unsatisfactory records. 

The follow-up reports of the cases, which could be checked 
after the final court order, show that 72.3 per cent of the girls, 
nine-tenths of whom are no longer under court supervision, still 
continue to be imsatisfactory in conduct. Sexual offenses are in 
very high proportion. 

Another fact is now evident: marriage in this case is clearly a 
failure. For the court later gets the children of these girls as 
dependents through desertion and failure of the parents. The 
whole situation reminds us of the unsatisfactory home conditions 
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under whicli tluw girls grew up, resulting, as we have seen, in 


habits of iion-eonforiniiy on aec 
In the very f('\v y('ars that thes(> 
definite evi(lene(‘ that tlie same 
ing to distress th(‘ eomiiig g(mer 

Tahlio .*M.' Latmst Uk< 

JW' VI 

NuniluT of (*as(‘s I 

Not r(‘porl(*<l aft(‘r p<‘(ilioii was 

finally tlisiuissial I 

Known to ho prostitutes 

Known to have had an ill(‘j<iti- 
inali* child sin<‘<‘ tin* last court 
or<ltT 

Involv(‘d in (»th<T sexual dclin- 

<iu(‘nci(‘s 

Parol<‘d fr<»ni th<‘ state hom<‘ niul 
promiscuous tstta'ilizial) 

Married ami s(‘parat('d 
Married; eluldren des(‘rtcd 
Marri(‘d and no lurlher infor- 
mation . 

Married, «(‘t (iiiM; along passably. 
St(Tili7ie<l ami released from 
state hona*, marraal (ofatlua* 
of ill(‘gitimat<* <’hild 
Ran away from staf<‘ home, 
married, child a ward of the 
court for d<*peml<'m*y 
Released from lh<‘ slate home, 
not sterilized, promis(‘uous 
On parol(‘ from state* home very 
short time 

Ijost on parole* from slate honu* 
Paroled from a reformatory, no 
adverse n*ports 

On probation, no adverse* re- 
ports 

On probation, involv(*d in sexual 
olTense 

At large* with n*latives, n<» ad- 
v'erse r<*ports 


'ouut. of thoir limited intelligence, 
girls have been followed, we have 
cont ributory factors arc reappear- 
iition. 
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Of the eight releases and paroles from the Sonoma State Home, 
two have been too brief to allow any estimate of their success; of 
the two released without sterilization, both have children who 
are wards of the court; two others are definite failures on parole, 
one is lost and the other is promiscuous, her husband who sought 
her release now urging her return: two are married to the fathers 
of their illegitimate children and are getting along passably. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 
1. The Facts and the Causes 

Sexual offense characterizes the delinquency of our defective 
group, which means that, from the point of view of public health, 
eugenics, and social standards, the defective delinquent offers a 
more serious problem than does the average delinquent girl. The 
group studied was selected on the basis of a single examination. 
Re-examinations show that the first examination is diagnostic 
in about nine out of ten cases. 

The responses on individual tests show some tests to be rela- 
tively much more difficult for our defective group than for a group 
of intelligent delinquents studied during the same period. These 
difficult or diagnostic tests require mental alertness and initiative, 
and failure to pass them indicates a lack of one of these two 
qualities. There is a wide scattering of the tests passed. Although 
emotional interference is responsible in some cases, our experience 
indicates that in this group the irregularity is largely due to 
unevenly developed abilities. 

The interests of these girls in both work and recreation are 
very meager or of a negative sort; the higher grades showed a 
wider variety. To how great an extent a lack of native endow- 
ment and alertness on the one hand, and unstimulating environ- 
ment on the other, are responsible for this narrow range of interests 
cannot be judged. Unquestionably both factors, aggravated by a 
lack of interests along other lines, operate to create an individual 
of fewer inhibitions. 
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Oil t-h(' whoks the ^ivh show emotional activity of a rather 
primitive A la(*k of ability in complex and varied emotional 

expression probably kvssims the inhibitions, especially where sex 
is con(*(^rned. For this reason, the substitution of desirable 
emotional a(*tivity for that which is so(*ially undesirable is quite 
impossibk'. 

A study of physical status, while A’iving evidence of some 
defective' ('udownu'ut, shows that most of the physical disorders 
result from a la(*k of proper attention to personal and social 
hygu'ue. lk)or pliysi(‘al (‘ondition in conjunction with other 
factors may (*ontribut(' to insuflicient control of conduct. Yet the 
(‘onv('rs(' is much mon' appan'ut, namely, that irregular conduct 
is th(' dir(‘(‘t cause' of bad physical condition, especially evident in 
th(' high pi'rc(‘ntag<' of (‘as(‘s with venereal disease. 

Mark('d scholasti<‘ n'tardation occurred. The median age on 
k'aving school was Ix'low tlu' (‘ompulsory sc'hool age. Failure to 
obtain ust'fiil training, with th<' (‘oimadimt habit of failure, un- 
doubt<‘dly c'ontributcxl to (k'limiuency, though to an extent which 
cannot ('usily b(‘ nunisuri'd. 

Our group is (‘conomically v<'ry inferior. To what exti'iit this 
is a factor in (k'limpK'uey, we have little information. Almost 
noiH' of t h(‘ girls who a<lmitte<l prostitution statc'd that they began 
sc'xual irr<‘gularitit'.s for th<' moiu'y reward. Prostitution followed 
(‘arli(T (k'lirKpa'ncies. Those of the group who have had moiK^tary 
succ<‘ss in prostitution an' thos<' with inte'lligence^ enough to earn 
in k'gitiniati' ways at k'ast the minimum wage. Our knowledge 
of this group k'ads us to b<*li(*ve tliat economic inferiority is not a 
very vital factor in d(*linquency. 

Our study of th(' nativity of these girls and of thc'ir parents 
shows that tlu' girls born outside of th(> United States contribute 
a smalk'r pi'rci'utagi' t han wc' sliould (^xpecd., Tlu)S(^ l)orn in this 
country of fon'ign-born parents, on the other hand, contribute 
mon^ than tht'y should. Api)arently, Americanization” of the 
childn'u more rapi<lly than of th(^ panuits makes for a lac^k of 
panuital (X)ntrol, whi(‘h k'ads to non-conformity outsider the home. 
Of th(^ fon'ign-born, Spanish and Spanish-Ameri(‘,an mixtures head 
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the list. Among those of foreign-born parentage, Italians lead 
actually, though Spanish-Americans lead in proportion to their 
number in the San Francisco population. The Germans and 
English furnish less than their quota. 

Home conditions indicate both economic inferiority and a wide 
divergence from accepted social standards. Occupations of both 
parents are of the unskilled variety, indicating, on the whole, 
inferiority of intelligence. There is a very high percentage of 
broken homes, and of known delinquency in the homes, either on 
the part of the parents or of the brothers or sisters. Home con- 
ditions are strikingly worse than other investigators find when 
dealing with delinquents not selected on the basis of mental defect. 
The home conditions of our group leave little doubt in our minds 
as to why the girls do not conform to accepted social standards, 
particularly when we remember that defectives are more at the 
mercy of their environment than are intelligent individuals. 

The policy of returning the feeble-minded delinquent to the 
community under the supervision of a probation officer results in 
failure. The chances of success are nil if there have been repeated 
sexual delinquencies. Those who had had only slight sexual 
experience succeeded only if their homes had not been sordid and 
if they later continued in decent surroundings with close super- 
vision. Institutional detention, of the reformatory sort available, 
apparently has no permanent deterrent effect upon those of our 
group who were immediately committed to an institution. These, 
of course, were the most serious offenders. The final investiga- 
tions made when most of the girls were no longer under the control 
of the court showed that a majority of the girls were failing to live 
according to accepted standards. We see sexual offenses con- 
tinuing after marriage and motherhood, and we see desertion of 
children and failure to provide for them, which indicates that in 
many cases the unfortunate home environment from which these 
girls came is being duplicated for their offspring. 
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2. Mkthods ok Relikp 

Tlio (lata show tlu' iiuul(Hi\ia(‘y of present methods with the 
defect iv(' deliiupuMit, (ntlua* for prevention or (correction. The 
conditions ant('(*edent to the ^irrs (‘ourt appearance offered little 
chance of avoiding non-conformity in social behavior. The 
pul)li(* s(*hool fnrnisluHl Ikm* no a(l(H|nate practical training, the 
hoiiK' was mark(Hl by povcM'ty and vice, and no proper supervision 
or n'cn'ation was nnuh^ possibh^ for her. Kven with a girl of 
normal int(*lligenc(\ we f('(4 the chan(‘(\s for (‘onformity would have 
lu'cn slight. Th(\s(» influ(m{‘('s w(T(^ abs()hit(^ (keterminants of 
(MiiHiueiKW with this tl(‘f(*ctiv(‘ group. We may blame the home; 
Imt why, W(‘ should ask, w(*r(‘ the honu^ conditions so bad? Why 
did th(‘ panuits fail to produce' tlu' right sort of homes? Kvidence 
])()ints to th(‘ fa(’t that in a majority of the case's there was not a 
marke'd ditTe're'iice' be'twe'e'ti the* int('llig(MU‘e' of thee parents and 
that of the' offspring. 'Phe' pare»nts are' no me)re re'sponsible than 
tlu'ir infe'riorly e*ndowe'd e'hilelre'ii who, in se)me case's, are already 
t)e‘e*oming infe*rior pnre*nts. What shall bee the re'nu'ely of this 
vicie)us cumulative* se'eiue'iice*? We* e‘an he)pe' for no inune'eliate and 
automatic n*lie‘f. A care'fully pre*pare'd anel e*ar(‘fully e'xc'emted 
pre)gram may graelually <‘lTe*ct improve'ine'nts. The folle)wing 
pe)ints whie*h must la* include'd in sue'h a pre)gram sugge'st t.h(*m- 
se‘lve*s from e)ur contact with this group. 

a. The*re* should be* furth(*r stueli(*s inedueling e'orredation of 
e)bj(‘ctive' t(‘sts with the* conduct of de*fe*ctive'S, both ekdinque'nt 
and ne)n-ele»Iin(iue'nt. A study of the* (’e)nelitie)ns in the liv('s of 
non-ek'linepie'nt de*fe‘ctive*s should throw inte) re'lief some of the 
more* significant causative* factors in elelineiuenu'y. 

b. ('ase's of m<*ntal el(*(iede*ne*y and othecr mc'ntal peeniliaritms 
shoulel be* ek*t(*c(e'd e*arly, Tliis can be done* in the* school, as all 
but th<‘ low-grade* de‘fe*ctiv(*s who are* not. a social dange'r would 
thus be* r(*ache*d. 

c. A ce*ntral re'gistration and re*s(*arch bure'au should reegister 
anel feillow the* de'fe*e’t ive* thus locatecd. He‘gular visits to thee honucs 
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should aid in tho contrcd cif hcuno (*(Ui<liti(ins. Thus tho c*on 
bination which wo huind loadinp; int'vitahly to <ioliu(iuouc 5 
namely, dofo(*tiv(‘ intt‘lUgont‘(‘ plus non-confonuity in the houK 
might bo rooogniztnl iu'lort* wrong habits (»f tlnuight and actio 
have boon dtdinitoly t‘stablisluMl. L<*gal pr(‘ssun^ (‘ould then b 
brought to boar Ind'on* actual <lolin<|Uoncy had (K^curnnl, an< 
cuvstodial caro could 1 h‘ urgtal wh(‘n» necessary. 

(L Thoro shouhl b(‘ ade<|uat(» scIujoI training of tin* pructica 
sort within the (diild’s nuaital r(‘ach, whi<*h. in the higher grade 
at least, will load to roimint*rativ<' tanploymont. The spocia 
school can bo (dToctiv<‘ for tin* ol st*rvati<»n <»f habits which, i 
unchockod, will haul to <loIiiuiu<»ncy. A <letuiito program shouh 
1)0 ostablisluul for th(‘ fost(‘rtng of wluilestune stamlards. 

0 . In oonn(*<*tion with the <‘ontral r<‘gistra(ion bunaiu and tht 
special schools, th(‘n* slutuhl bo a phudng agtuicy for the girl whe 
luis boon train(‘<l to <Io useful work, so that she will havt* propci 
placement and sup<‘rvisi<m; all <’hang(*s of position should b( 
similarly su{H*rvis(‘<l. 

/. Mor(‘ and b<‘tt<‘r sup('rviso<l recreation should bt* providcrl 
for tluan. An (*fTort to anmse ns many wladesonu* interests fU‘- 
possible might bo (dr<‘ctiv<‘ in <*oimt erne ting unwh(d<‘some interests. 

f/. Institutional <’ommitment .shotdd be plann<‘d for those who 
cannot othorwisi* have propta* gtmniianship <»r stijuTvision, ami 
for those who, on the basis of stutisti<*ul eviihaice, slmw that their 
past habits of thought arul action, together with their mental 
ociuipnuait, probably m(*nn failun*, unhappiness, ami disease to 
themselv(*s and to thost* with whom they asso<*iHte, The pro- 
bation offici'r should not be burdened with responsibility for those 
who have practically no chance to profit by pndiution. 

h. If wo are to (dirninnte the defe<*tive <leliiuiuent we must 
make an effort to stop the propagatiort of tliose who are* most 
susceptible to the* influf*nc<*s which make* for d(*lin{iue*ncy. We 
have the alt(*rnatives of segregation and ste*rilizatiou. For the 
promiscuous, segre‘gation is <*ss<»ntiul. For many high-grade 
dof(Kdive*H, not promisouotis in th<*ir habits, ste*rilimti()n and 
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parole seem much more humane and eliminate unnecessary 
expense. Many of these, if sterilized and protected in a home or 
even if married, could settle down to a peaceful and happy routine. 

i. The public should be educated to realize the special needs 
of the defective group and the wastefulness of not providing for 
them. 

j. The juvenile court judge should commit on a basis of mental 
defect without waiting for further serious delinquency. Ideally, 
the judge should be qualified to appreciate the social, economic, 
and educational aspects of delinquency and deficiency, and should 
therefore be appointed rather than elected. 


/ 
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A[>I*KN’1)IX. (’ASK HlSTdKIK.S 
CV\SK I 

Lhcij S, 'I'his girl was first brtuight lu‘f\jrt* tlio juvriiilt* <HUirt in Januarj 
1915, at the ag(‘ of Ki yt'iirs, h<*rausf‘ <»f truancy, 'riu* results cjf monts 
(‘xamiiiations anti a history of sevt'n y«‘ars follow: 

The parents wert* Italian inimtgrants. 'Hu* nuithcr, wht» tlictl when laic; 
w^as three years old, was reptu'ted by tlu* Italian neighbors tt» have ‘off. 
The father is an ignorant fishernmn t»f very itiferi»»r itUt'lligenet* who, afte: 
the death of his wif«‘, was totally unabh* ti> batulle the home sitinition. Tht 
whole family is known to lu* mtaitally inftanor. Otie sistt*r, oliltT than Lucy 
has a mtaital agt* of L\ yt^irs. The «‘hihlren hatl spent ten yt‘ars in ar 
orphanag(^ and a short time pnwious tt» thi.s giiTs t‘ourt appearmnn* th(‘y had 
h(*en taktm hack l>y the fatlna* intti his Inmn*. 

The orphanagts when* the girl hatl livt‘d frt»m the age of ;t tti i:{, reported 
her as giving littlt* trouble, bttf as btang whtdly unable tt» tht satisfactory 
school w<»rk, or “anything else that retjuires mtelligenee.’* Sht* was doing 
third grade w<)rk at L't years, when trunu<*y began. The physical examination 
was ncgativ<‘. Th<‘ girl ha<l not yt‘t had sexual cxpcn»‘m‘cs. 

The first nuaital examitiation showed hta* t«» have a mi*ntal age of 
years. Slu* was d<‘n.s<'ly ignorant, not havitjg at her commanil facts familiar 
to tile avcTage child of eight y<‘ar.s. She fail«‘<l in all tests of juclgment, She 
was fouml to be very susceptible t«i suggestitm ami markedly lacking in per- 
sistence. A s(*cond e.xamination at 17 years of ,nge .showed a mental age of 
IX years, this being a .slight iinpnivermait over her pr»‘vious performance 
thr(‘e and a half yt‘ars hefon*. At IS years there was nu further improvianent. 

Jan. 1915, sin* nppeart’d liefore th * court for truancy. She was placed in 
th(‘ home of a married sister wln» titTered t<» provid** for her. 

Dec, H)15, the sister brought her t<i the detention Inam* saying that the 
girl was absolutely beyond her control. No sexual exjiMu ttee hatl occurred 
as y(‘t. 

Jan. 191(), she W’as put in the can* «if the prt*bation otfieer who plactal her 
in an approved home where she wa.'^ t<» work f«»r her room and board an<l 
when* sin* would b<* given close su|«*rvision. 

Mar. 1910, slu* was retunie<l bir further enttrt actmn, us she was lK*yond 
the control of her foster motlnT, By this time sexual irn gularity had occurred. 
She w'as sent to a training sclnKtl, remaining there eigbte4*n nnuiths. She 
provc'd anu'imble to institutional <liseipline. but protitetl litth* by training. 
Th(‘ institution urgeil that she be given permanent eustiuUal care. The 
family urged that she be given another trial outside 4jf an instituthm. 

Oct. 1917, sht* was rch*nsed fnmt this insfitutam ami was put in the care 
of a probation ()fnc<*r. A home was baiml for her with an Italian w'oman 
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who know Hint slu' wns nwnitnlly (i{‘f('(‘fivo, but who was willing to assume 
the responsibility. T\u^ woman soon n'turned her, saying that she was 
“impertimmt and difl'Kadt to control.” 

jMay, ItlbS, anotlun- home was found for her, but in a month’s time she 
was again brought ba(‘k. 

July, 10 IS, sh(' was (rii‘d oikm^ more in tJie first home, the woman saying 
that slu‘ fi‘lt sorry f<»r tlu» girl and was willing to take her again. 

Nov. 10 IS, slu‘ ran away with a 2()-year-old Italian boy, who was later 
found to hav(‘ a numtal ag(‘ of S yt'ars. "I'hey tri(‘d to g(‘t married, but did not 
havc‘ a li(‘i‘ns(\ They live<l tog(*ther a W(‘ek or two b('for(‘ Ixnng found. 
They wislual to gi‘t marriiul aiul th(‘ paremts urged it, but the court refused 
consult . 

I)<x‘. 10 IS, sh<' was stmt back to t]i(‘ training school, as then' was no room 
at th(‘ stat(‘ hom<‘ for tlu* feebhaninded. 

.Apr. 1020, word was nxx'ivial from th<‘ Sonoma State Home that there was 
an op<‘ning. 'I'la* girl was takiai befor<‘ th(‘ Lunacy (Vunmissiem, which 
passt's on all a<lmissi<ins to stat<‘ hospitals. Th(‘y pronounced Ikt ^‘d(‘finitely 
and pia-manently fi'cldt'-miiuh'd.” d'his report, with a summarized account 
of tli<‘ girls inability to get along at the various homes in wdiich she had been 
plac(‘<l, with probation reports, a report from tin' training school urging 
pcTinammt custodial can*, a summary of fh<‘ findings of two psychological 
(‘xaini nations, with strong ivcomnanulations against tiu' marriage of tw'o 
feebU'-minded pi'rsons all this was pr<*sented to tlu' judge' sitting that day, 
who nev(‘rt heh'ss dismiss<'d the case. Sh(‘ then W(‘nt to tht* home of a cousin. 
becaus<‘ of this action of tlu* judge, anotlun* pi'tition had to he fikxl in ordcT 
that th<‘ juvenih* (Mjurt might .still hav<‘ authority ovi'r hm*. 

Jan. H)21, slu* ran away fnan her cousin’s home and w(‘nt. to a honw^ in 
which sh(‘ had pr(‘vi<aisly liv<‘<l. 

Nov. 11)21, she left th<» city and could not bt‘ found. When found sh(^ 
was marri<*d to the f<M'blemind(Hl boy whom slu' had tri(‘<l to marry Ix'fore. 
Another effort was math* to have her placed in tin* homt* for the feebl(*mind(*<l. 
Tht* husband’s lawyt*r dt'rnamhxl a iury trial and tht* jury gavt* its verdict as 
“nt)t feeble-mintletl.” Sht* was just 21 yt‘ars oltl anti was tht'reftm* releasetl 
frtan juristliction tif tht* juvenih* court. 

'Phert* mattt*rs now stand. .\ftt*r MC‘v<*n yt*ars t>f ctiurt supt'rvision, tluring 
which sht* has ch'arly tlenionstratetl that sht* is unahh* to l<x)k aftt'r ht'rself, 
sht* has finally bt‘t‘n released, tt> as.sume the resptmsiliilities of a family, with 
tht* ht'lp of a husbantl who, tin bi*ing informed that Lucy was ft*t‘ble-minded, 
rt*plit*tl “ \V<*ll, if she's gt>t the ft‘t‘ble-mindetlness sht* got it hert* at the tletention 
luant*, bee.’iust* sht* was all right wh<*n sht* lt*ft mt*.” 
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Case II 

May M. This case is like many others in which early environment is such 
that unwholesome habits then formed could not be overcome by later effort. 

May first came to the attention of the court as a dependent child when 
9 years old, the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children having 
filed the necessary petition, because of the habitual intemperance of the 
mother, extreme poverty, and the filthy condition of the home. The father 
had been injured and was imable to work. Two brothers were very serious 
delinquents and had been in a reform school. It was found at this time 
that the family had been dependent upon various charitable organizations 
for years. Effort was made to improve the home instead of breaking it up. 
Here May remained, having little recreation and serving as the household 
drudge. Conditions improved for a time but soon lapsed. May was sent 
to an orphanage for a year. The mother was then in failing health and had 
become blind, so the father urged her release and she was returned to her 
home. 

No fm'ther complaints were received until some three years later, when 
she was brought in on a charge of immorality. She was then 16 years old. 
She was put in the care of a probation officer and placed in a good home. She 
talked constantly of her sexual experiences to every one around her and 
repeatedly stole out to meet men and boys. It was soon realized that proba- 
tion was useless. 

Two months after having been put in the care of the probation officer 
she was committed to a girls’ training home. For some time after commit- 
ment there, the institution authorities reported her as filthy about her person 
and her language. She constantly talked about getting out and becoming 
a prostitute. She remained there a year and ten months, and toward the 
end of this time had shown quite a marked improvement in her general 
attitude and behavior. The father, pointing to the fact that she had im- 
proved, requested her release to a niece of his' who could offer her a good home. 

She was accordingly released to go to this home. After three days she 
wandered off and was found with a group of children telling them of her 
early sexual experiences. At the end of three weeks the cousin brought her 
back to the detention home, saying that she was ‘^untruthful and unreliable.” 
The father urged that she be given institutional care and accordingly she was 
placed in another girls’ reformatory until there should be an opening at the 
state home for the feeble-minded. 

After being in this reformatory for some months, word came that she could 
be received in the state institution for the feeble-minded. The father gave his 
consent and the girl was taken before the lunacy commission for a recom- 
mendation for a commitment. During the court hearing the father changed 
his mind and urged that they leave her in the reformatory. This was agreed 
to. The day before she was 21 years old, the girl, having been in the last 
institution for two years and ten months, was again taken before the com- 
mission and this time the judge made the order of commitment which finished 
the work of the juvenile court. 
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When the girl had been at the state institution for a year the father sought 
a parole. He showed that he was now remarried and had a satisfactory home 
in the country. He felt that, living on a ranch, she would have a protecting 
environment, and promised to report any tendency to waywardness. As the 
girl had been sterilized she was granted parole. She remained with the father 
just four days when she ran off with some men. She was later arrested and 
returned to the state home. Permanent custodial care seems to be the only 
satisfactory solution in, her case. 


Case III 

Dina M. This girl, when 16 years old, ran away from home, became 
pregnant and was brought to the juvenile court. Investigation showed that 
the mother had died in Italy during the girl’s infancy. Dina had been in this 
country for six years. The father, a very ignorant Italian, is a gardener when 
employed. He drinks very heavily, and extreme poverty marks the home, 
necessitating relief by charitable organizations. A brother-In-law’, who lived 
in the home, had treated her cruelly. She had had little or no supervision. 

» Examination showed her to have a mental age of 10 years, but inasmuch 
as she had had little schooling and had been in this country but a relatively 
short time, this estimate was thought too low. On re-examination some 
three years later, however, her performance was inferior to the first one. 
She was very poorly informed and her interests were limited to shows, dances, 
and housew'ork. She appeared rather self-conscious during the examination, 
but w^as docile and tried, to do everything which was asked of her. 

She was released to be married to one of the men with whom she had been 
involved, although he was not responsible lor her pregnancy. She left him 
after the baby was born, got a divorce, and lived with another man for two 
years. She deserted him to five with a soldier by whom she was three months 
pregnant. When again discovered by the agency which was caring for her 
first child, the soldier admitted paternity and said he was willing to marry 
her. The probation officers objected to this plan, and the soldier, at his 
own suggestion, agreed to support the child. After the second baby was 
born the girl was sent to the state home for the feeble-minded. She remained 
there a year w’hen the father of her first illegitimate child urged that she be 
released to him as he wanted to make a home for her and their child. After 
sterilization she was accordingly released and was put under the supervision 
of a social worker, who reports after a year’s time that she is getting along 
passably and is taking fair care of the child, of whom she seems very fond. 

Case IV 

Ruth C. came before the court in January, 1918, the mother filing the 
petition on the grounds that the girl was beyond control. She was then 17}^ 
years old. She admitted that for the past year she had been practicing 
prostitution. 

The father of the girl was a heavy drinker. He also gambled, so that the 
income of the family was very irregular. Five years previous to this girl’s 
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court ji|)|H‘aniiu‘c he hatl (lesertetl the family ami hail thereafter eorifrihuted 
nothing to their support. 'Plu* panaits wtu-e Amerieau-horii. Tlu^rt* had 
always been a lack of suiH‘rvision in the home. Ati older sister had had three, 
institutional eoinmitnuaits bi‘eanse of ilelinqueney. She had married and 
was reported to bt‘ K<‘ttinf!: alonj? saisfaetorily. 

Ruth left school at Itl when in tlu* low eiji;iith Kraih*. She luul worked at 
various jobs irrej»:ularly, ami at the time* of her court appearatiee was earning 
SIO piT week as a telephone ojH*rator. Kxnmination .showtal her to have a 
mental age of 11 ye*urs. ilea* ediii'f intea*ests were ilatiee halls, (‘afi's, street 
life and prostitution. She* w‘as taisy -going ami good-nattire*d. but had no 
ambition and no av(‘rsiou to prewtitutum. At the* time of this <*xamination 
permamud deteuition was n*<‘<»mm<‘ml*HL 

The girl was rel<*ased to the* married .'iistea*. who hael pre^viously been a 
sex delimiueuit. She* eamtinueal preuniseuity and m three imuiths was re*turned 
to the de‘te‘ntion home* pregnant and infeeti’d with gonorrhe*a. She* was giveui 
institutional care* until the* time of the ehtlirs birth. She* wjis the‘n rele‘asi*d 
but was later reenmiuitteal to the same* institution, re*maining the*n* until he*r 
infe'ction was eure‘d, in all a ye*ar ami heur months. 

She was the*n allowed to go to he*r me»th<*r. She had be*en out of the 
institution just te*n day.s whe*n she nmrrieel .a Me\iean whom .she* me‘t in a 
eafi"* wlu're* he was a waiter. 'riH*y liveil together a mouth whe*n he* le‘ft her 
because “she* was running nreeumi with othea* nu-n/* She* was again found to 
he pregnant ami vt*m*really infeet«*d. She* was r<*ferre‘<l to the* i>e»nrtl of Imalth 
to insure* i)rope‘r me*dieal atte*nti<iii, ami renmim*d in Imt motheT’.s home*. The 
husband made* no elTort te» eemtribute* to his ebdiTs .support ami elisnppe‘ari‘d. 
The* p<*(ition was di.smksed as the* girl was 21 ye*nrs old, 


( ’ \si; V 

Anila F. 'Phi-s girl, whe*u lo years oM, w.’i.s bnaight befe»re* the* juve*nile 
eourt on the* pe*titi<in cjf her futhe*r lM*eaus«* Mhe hael run aw.ay fre»m home* and 
had become* de*lim|ue'nt. Sin* w*a.s phi<*e*d on probat u»u but disappe'ureul shortly 
after. Wh(*n she w’a.s fouml a y<*nr later .she* w‘a.s infe‘<*te*tl with beith gonorrhe'a 
and syphilis. 

She* w'as fouml tei have* a me*ntal age* of 1(1 years, ;iml iustitutieirial care* was 
urge‘d both beeaiwe* of her physieal <M»nditiein, and lM*(*HUse <if the* fact that 
she was so irre*spon.sibh* tlmt f’tentmmsl <h*htie|mtiey .>»et*nie*el inevitable*. 
Accordingly she* w'as sent to an itistitutiem, but aft«*r a fe-w nmnths, lM‘(*aus(! 
of the* critical illne*ss <»f he*r moth<*r. .she was given ;i temfsirary re*le*ase* to help 
in the* home*. I'pon the* eie*ath of tin* meither be»th the gul ami the* father urg(‘d 
h(‘r r(l(‘ase* .so strongly that .she* wnn ail<mt*tl tee eeentinue* in hi*r fathe*r\s home*, 
he promising that he w'tadd hsek afte r her v**ry el«»se*ly. This he <lid for a 
time, and things w<*nt along fairly well, lb* then r**marriesl, ami soon lost, 
his mter(*st in this girl, wh<» until th** time* el’ hk remarriage* hatl lM*en doing 
his houH(‘work, S<K)n afte*r, she married a wt*rtld«'ss and erratic hoy. He* 
was drafted and .se*nt to an army e*antp. ami in his abseni*** hk mother re*ported 
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that tho gii*l wius promiscuous. Uo was shortly tlis<‘hargc(l h«*cHUs<* of iriff'ritir 
physical comiitiou. a'h(‘y livtnl togothor again, hut ho \vork<‘<l littlo or n<»t 
at all, ami constantly <lrow on his family for stipport. ('ondifions got so bad 
that the boy’s luotlua' ha<l him committtal to ono of tlu* state luwpitals for tlu* 
insane, to In* cured of his ah'oholism. Aft<*r Iiis c<unmitment, tht‘ girl was 
found wandering on tlu' stre<‘is, tlirty. pennil(‘ss, anti ft»ur mtinths pregnant. 
After his rt‘l(‘as(‘ tlu^y agaiti livetl togethta*. liis family helping th<*m to get 
established. They wwv nrn'sttal shortly after for nt*gle(‘t of tludr child. 
Some two yt'urs after tin* girl’s relt*ase from tla^ jinistlietion of tht' probatitin 
officer, th<‘ Socitdy for the Prt*vention of (Vuolty to ('hihlren lilotl a petition 
with the court in btdialf of Ikt twt» ehihlren, as tlu» part*nts wt‘n* mtiving frt»m 
one cheap lK»arding lunise to amither ami wen* giving tin* ehildrtui no care. 
The father was again reptirttsl tt» iw <lrinking heavily and wtirking littlt% ami 
none of the unft>rtunatt‘ litth' fainily had taamgh to eat. The ehiltlren were 
made wards of th<* court ami the partmts hnvt* suiee disapjH^Hreil. 
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WIH.IinXLMHN’T Ob’ I’lTCIl AS A b’U NOTION 
OO TIIM SMlillOS 


MV 

STANbKY U. TUrMAN ANh V). WMVKK 


In tin* nioastirfintoit of st^nsitivity by tin* Motlnnl (bf (^)iista.nt 
Stimuli, it Inis frf*<|ih*ntly boon shown that, a jinl^nuont. is not 
simply ami invariably a omii|mrison of oiio nia^^nitinlc* with a 
standanl niairnitmlo. but it inav, nmlt*r somo rirt*umsta.Uf(‘s at 
least, in vol VO what liavo bot*n I’allod absol nto faotors. A frivi*!) 
wrijrht may bo jmlvrod **hoavior** liy virtue of an aiisolute 
impression of hoavimvss. ami not boinmso it. is pereeiv<*(l to lx* 
heavii*r than tin* st am lard w«*ij.rht flint tireo(*th»(l it.' The staml- 
aml, [iresumably, I’ould havo boon mnittf*d. Imlooil, as work in 
estlietios, atr«‘etion, ami othor thdds Inis shown, a nn*tho<l of abso- 
lute jud^nnont may b** omployod in whieh then* is no standard 
stimtdus, Imt solotUod stimuli aro |irosontod ono Ibv one, and the 
0 reports i)y alis**! uto im|mo.ssion upon onoh of thorn. By sueh 
a proeoduro efd<»r stinudi may Im* jinlpal as to tlu'ir phmsant- 
ness, a sot <d' fdiotoirraphs may bo ratdcoil as to tlH*ir (‘sthetie 
value, ete." 

Tho Motho<l of Absoluto dudiM:tnonf siM*ins to have arisen (juitt^ 
unobtrusively ami without any burden of formidattui theory 

» S<'t* Martin, t#. U., anU Mullor, «<’. H., ^ar Analifst tirr (* ntrm''hit'tknnp~ 
flndltrhkt tt pp. t.'l tV. 

''.fanujt n lnt«’r form of tie* mothoil in IiiM article, 

nml Saffi^;unK ‘ho* t'*nrt»on,** /Vo/. vol. lo (HaiU), 

pp. ’JHt ff. 
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uixm it. Yt*t it is apparoiit that any is '*abso< 

hita’' (ally in tln‘ staist' nf hein^ rcr«‘rn‘<l to no particular stand- 
ard stimulus; it is "ndativc” to snmc broad and jrciuu’al basis 
established in previous exp(U*ienct‘. The expmdence may be very 
general and undefimal, as whtui <uie eonsiihu's tin* artistic value 
of a [minting, or it may be niairdy restriett^d to a pn‘sentt‘d s(*ries 
of stimuli, as is trut‘ for a set (d* c(»l(»rs that are ^iven to be 
ranked in onbu* of pleasantness. 

In the cast‘ in which the basis for judsjrmtmt may be con- 
sidered as <».sst‘ntially a functi(»n of a particular series of stimuli, 
one can study it in its course of devtdopment and thd^u'mine how 
readily it may In* (‘stablislnnl and be(‘oim‘ (dfective for judgment. 
Such a study is the object of tin* pres(‘nt (*K[a‘rinn‘nt ; judjxments 
of auditory pitch art* c(uisidt*rt*d as a funt*tion of a prt*s(*nteil 
s(*ries, arnl tin* attt‘mpt is math* to dt*tt‘rmiin* how stsui one can 
set up an absolutt* basis for jud^nn*nl. 

Xow [MU’haps tin* most direct way of attaelcinjr a probh'in su(*h 
as (his would bt* to st*b*ct a st‘t (»f stimuli, in this instanct* pitch 
vabn*s, and t(» pn‘st*nt at random the various nn*mbt*rs to the 0 
until he beeann* snftlcit*ntly familiar with tin* total ranj>:t* to 
jud^e them imlivitlnally in any th*sin*d tt*rms, say *Mup:h’^ 
and *Mow”; and tin* number td’ presi*ntati<ins neeessary to t*stal)- 
lish a familiarity siitVieit*nt for reptirt mij^rht be a nn*asure of the 
n*a(lin(*ss with which tin* jinig’inental h*vtd lunl bt‘en established. 
But here is a difiiculty, for. since oin* must trust tlie to decide 
when he is to iH*}i!:in jud^inM:* the situati(m involvt*s not only the 
establishment of a judjrnn‘ntal level, but also of a certain nmxm- 
trollable dejirnx* <d* faith (d’ the 0 that tin* levi*! is a(h*((unt(*. 

To avoid this dirticulty one can res(»rt to a stratajirem: tin* 0 
is pven a standard and is instruct«*d to hold this standard in 
memory and to render eomparative judj^ments on ea<‘h of the 
sinjirle stimuli whieh foIl<»\v; but the «*xp«*rinn*nt is extended 
beyond any capacity <d’ memory under tin* tnmdifums, and herufe 
the 0 ultimately is forc<*d t<> an absolute basis for his n*port. 
The problem remains men*ly to diagnose when n*lative jud^r- 
ment has decayed and absedute judgment has s<‘t in. Ib*n* two 
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ways are open: (1) One might presume that the variability 
of the judgments would be different for absolute and for rela- 
tive; or (2) one might choose the standard so that the distri- 
bution of judgments on a relative basis would not correspond 
with the distribution on an absolute basis. In the present 
experiment both methods have been followed, as will soon be 
clear. 

A. First proced'tire . — ^With a Stem Tonvariaicn" a standard 
tone of 520 d.v. per see. was sounded, and then, by the Method 
of Constant Stimuli, the 0 was asked to judge each of five 
comparison tones, say, 516, 518, 520, 522, and 524 d.v. per sec., 
presented singly in haphazard order. The standard was given 
twice for two seconds each, at the beginning, and was not again 
sounded, as standard, until 50 judgments (i.e., 10 series, each 
with 5 stimuli) had been rendered. These 50 judgments consti- 
tute a group called an group’’)* 

B. Second procedure . — ^After every even-numbered group of 
the first procedure a new group was interpolated in which the 
procedure was exactly the same except that the stimuli of the 
series were no longer symmetrical about the standard, but were 
displaced toward the ‘^higher” side; whereas., e.g., a normal” 
series (series A) was made up of tones 516, 518, 520, 522 and 
524 d.v. per sec., with 520 as the standard, the new series 
(series B) was made up of tones 520, 522, 524, 526, and 528, 
with 520 still as the standard.® 

Now, presumably, in the first procedure the 0 at the begin- 
ning would make relative judgments, but with the fading of 
memory for the standard he would be reduced to an absolute 
basis for his report. And it seemed reasonable to assume that 
the absolute basis would give a distribution of judgments, which 
approached more closely the order of chance, and hence an 
examination of the fractionated data of the groups should dis- 
close a decrease in the precision of the psychometric functions as 
a consequence of the change from relative to absolute. In the 

3 0 was of course kept in entire ignorance of these series, and not once 
did he show evidence of suspecting a change in the stimuli used. 
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seeotid proeodiiro it is plain tluit if the jutlprnn*nts are a. function 
of the series tlieir distrihution must Ih» markedly different in the 
displaced series from what it was in the mvrmal s*‘rit‘s, and if 
they are at first ndative and then absolute they should show a 
ivdistribution coincident with the chanj^e. 

Observers . — The Os were Miss Marjorie Mallon kM), Miss 
Neva Malbvn (A') and Miss Marjraret Dill (D), They W(‘re (piite 


TABI.H I 

OUSKItVKU M 



• 

l, ntirrnnl jM*ri*'H 



First 

fnu'tum 

S«*<’<»tul 
fnu'tiittt 1 

'rotrti 

First 

friu'tiott 

Si'tsirnl 

'rtttui 


n 1 . 

H 1. 

It h 

H L 

U L 

u h 

510 

51S 

(K) 10 S4 
(K) 00 40 1 

(K) no 70 
04 40 50 

(K) -J t 7rt 
(t t .'lO -Hi 




5‘i() 

10 (K) 24 1 

IS 50 02 

20 50 24 

(H) ('i(l to 

04 40 50 

(!•-’ ■>() -W 

522 

04 02 04 

44 40 10 

52 42 00 

12 52 0t» 

OS 50 00 

10 54 00 

524 

520 

72 2S 00 

72 2S (M) 

77 20 00 

00 40 24 
SO 20 00 

4H 44 OS 
OS 24 OS 
S4 10 (K) 

42 42 10 
74 22 04 
02 OS 00 

52S 

i 



UK) (H) (K) 

• — 

•• - ' 





. . . 

1 

* 1 

' 1 

4 



7 










naive as to psyclmphysical proeedun\ Tw<>, M and A\ had 
enjoyed eonsidi^rahle musical training;, and one particularly, A', 
showed unusually ^ood absolutepitch <iiscrimination when 
tested on an instrument ([linno) with whicli she* was familiar. 

Results. — Then* were fiv<‘ sittinj^s for each (K tuich sitting 
involving two groups (.1 ) of the muuiial series atnd a third group 
(If) of the displaced seri<‘s, making in all 1(H) s<*ries of .1 ami oO 
series of H. A rest i)eri<Kl of five minutes (Kvurnsl between 
successive groups. Tlu^ groups for each proc<*dure have lH*en 
fractionated into halves. The fh*st fraction of .1 includes the. 
fii*st f) series of every od{l»mimlH»red .1 group, i.e., the first a 
series of each sitting, while the secoiul fraction includes thi‘ last 
T) H(‘ries of every A group. The fu^it fraction (>f R in<*ludt‘s the 
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TAHLIO 2 


<)hskuvk.h X 



... . .... . 



■ 




.1, nor mill 

H, (Usplactsl aeries 


Virnt 

St'i'ciml 


I*'irat 

Second 



friu'tiim 

friu'tiou 

'I'litnl 

fruetion 

fnietion 

Total 


i U . L 

II 1. 

11 1. 

H L 

It 1. 

H = L 

5i(i 

04 00 00 

00 12 SS 

01 00 00 




5 IS 

(K) 10 S4 

00 2S 72 

00 24 70 




520 

(H) 50 44 

10 42 42 

m 40 45 

(M) 12 SS 

00 12 88 

00 12 88 

522 

2S 50 10 

2S 02 10 

2S 00 12 

08 24 OS 

08 20 50 

08 30 62 

521 

50 00 OS 

54 40 00 

02 02 05 

20 (>4 10 

24 48 28 

22 50 22 

52fi 




52 40 OS 

20 50 08 

44 48 08 

52S 




S4 12 04 

7i) 24 00 

80 18 02 

l 

2 

a 

4 

n 

U 

7 


TAHhH :i 

OllSKUVKlt !> 



4, luirnml r4enea 

Iff diaplaccd HerioH 


Kir.if 

8efun<l 


Firat 

S<*con<I 

Total 


fnietuin 

fruetmn 

Tiitnl 

fraction 

fraction 


U U 

11 I. 

!( I. 

II : h 

H h 

H = L 

rjwi 

/ut nw <}*» 

00 04 00 

•VI ][,v; 

02 05 02 
10 21 02 
20 25 20 




r, I/I 

fO III '70 




♦UU 

520 

iti lU /m 

2S 2t 48 

42 24 84 

1« 12 72 

08 16 70 

12 14 74 

520 

44 40 10 

(Kl 2<i 08 

01 20 10 

8(i 24 40 

24 28 48 

30 30 40 

540 

00 04 00 

88 10 02 

01 07 02 

40 40 20 

48 28 24 

44 34 22 

550 

500 




08 10 10 

80 10 04 

74 10 10 




100 (K) (K) 

00 04 00 

98 02 00 






l 

•> 

a 

4 

B 

0 

7 


fir*st. *) st‘r*i<*.s of <*v<‘ry P and tho .s(*c(Mid fraction, the 

last. n. Iti tables 1 .‘t are shawn, I’or eaeli 0, the percentages of 
judKiut'iifs of “higher,” ‘‘e<tnal,” and “lower” for every frac- 
tioti and for tin* total series of tlie two groups. The arrange- 
iiieiit of the three tables is similar. The columnar divisions are 
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numbered at the foot of the table from 1 to 7. The first division 
shows the stimulus values used. The second division shows the 
pereenta^res of judg:ments in the three classes higher, 

equal, lower), rendered for the first fraction of the 
normal groups, the third division shows these percentages for 


TABLE 4 


0 

Values of: 

Series A 

Series B 

First 

fraction 

Second 

fraction 

Total 

First 

fraction 

Second 

fraction 

Total 


Ch 

521.97 

522.44 

522.05 

524.48 

524.83 

524.63 


PEc 

.44 

.31 

.21 

.33 

.47 

.27 

M 

hn 

0.270 


0.290 

0.360 

0.256 

0.314 

Ci, 

517.96 

517.49 

517.98 

518.07 

520.49 



PEo 

.40 

.72 


1.52 

.58 

.45 


hr, 

0.300 


H 


0.206 

0. 189 


c„ 

523.80 

523.79 

523.38 

525.78 

526.30 

526.05 


PEo 

,71 

.43 

.23 

.41 


.32 


Hh 

0.169 

0.197 


0.291 


0.203 


520.00 

519.33 

519.54 

522.70 


522.57 


PEc 



.21 



.27 



■■ 


0.279 



0.309 


Ci[ 

527.44 

522.87 

524.52 



539.82 


PEc 

2.15 

1.83 

1.12 

3.81 

2.18 

1.70 

D 

ha 

0.056 

0.046 

0.053 

0.031 

0.055 

0.050 










On 

518.13 

514.22 

515.34 

527.88 

529.50 

528. 27 


PEo 


1.43 

1.08 

3.13 

2.20 

1.87 


hi. 

mm 


0.055 

0.038 

0.054 

0.045 


the sc^eond fraction, and the fourth division shows the p^M^ctmt- 
ages for all the A series taken together. Similarly, division f) 
gives the percentages for the fii*st fraction of the H groups, 
division 6 for the second fraction, and division 7 for tln^ whole 
of th(‘ H seri(*s. 

To facilitate the further consideration of the n‘snlts tiny 
have*- been subjected to statistical treatment. Ogivt* curv(*s have 
been fitted, by Urban’s method,** to the distributions of ** higher” 
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and “lower” judgments in each division of tables 1-3. For 
every 0, the values of C, the 50 per cent crossing-points of the 
fitted curves, of PEo, the probable error of C, and of h, the 
nieasnre of precision of the curves, have been computed for both 
"higher” and “lower” distributions, and are shown in table 4. 
The first column of this table gives the initial of the 0. The 


TABLE 5 


Measures of Goodness op Fit* 


0 

Totals, 

series: 

“higher” 

“lower” 

M 

A 

.98 

.93 


B 

.98 

.84 

N 

A 

.54 

.72 


B 

.89 

.96 

D 

A 

.77 

.74 


B 

.41 

.81 


* See note 6. 


second column designates the three above-mentioned values, 
which bear subscripts (h or l) to indicate whether the distribu- 
tion is of the ‘‘higher’’ or “lower” judgments. The probable 
error of each G will be found immediately below it.® The last 
six columns of the table correspond to the six divisions of the 


data as given in tables 1-3.® 

4 For the method, see E. G. Boring, Urban's tables, and the Method 
of Constant Stimuli," Am, Jour, Psychol, vol. 28 (1917), pp. 280-293. 

5 C is "what is called the limen, L, in the Constant process as used for 

the determination of absolute thresholds; see note 4, supra. The PE otC 
has heen determined by the usual formula for the median of a normal dis- 
tribution, using the number of series as m See Culler, E., ‘‘Stuhes m 
Psychometric Theory," Psychol Monog., vol. 35 (1926), PP* j” 

value obtained by this method is weighted with assumptions, ^d must be 
used with a certain reserve. But as a rough measure it is good enougn. 

6 The use of Urban’s method is justified, of course, only when tte data 
are distributed “normally,” or very nearly so. The 

ogives to the observations has been determmed for both the h g 
‘ ‘lower” curves for the total series of A and B, and 
given in table 5; the method of determmmg 

r Brown W. and Thomson, G., Essentials of Mental Measurement (19-o}, 
-p-p 78-81) *^ who has adapted Pearson's method to the Consent process. 
The valuM of P as here ^determined “e unusually high, mtoatmg g)od 
approximation to “normality.” The distributions for the fractions of A 
a.ud J? divergedj in general, more widely. 
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Disnumo?i. — One must first justify the metluHl that lias l)(‘eu 
adopted in this experiment by pmviiip: that the eomlitions do not 
permit the retention of the standard and, hence, ivlative Jmljr- 
ment throughout the group. Such pr(K)f is evident in tahh^s I d 
in the distributions of the judgments in the li gnuips. The 
distributions are not dtKiidedly skewed to one side of tht‘ stand* 
ard (i.e., they are not predominantly judgments of ‘‘higluu’*") as 
they ought to be if they were relative judgments; they tend, 
instead, to be symmetrical about the midpoints of their <nvn 
series, which should be the case if they were {)urely or predomi- 
nantly absolute." The differences Indween the distribut ions of .1 
and B form a measure of the predominance of the absolutt* factor ; 
these differences can be ex{)ress(Hl most conveniently as ditft*r* 
euces between the crossing-points of the fitUHl curvt‘s, ns slunvn 
in table 4, columns 5 and 8. In every case the values of ^ in 11 
show a shift toward the “higher’^ side; the shifts are highly 
significant in every instances being from 4 U\ times th<»ir pndr 
able em)rs. This is sufficient proof that the al>solute' factor has 
asserted itself in the det(U’mination of the judgments. 

If in tlic A groups the judgments an^ first relative and thtm 
become absolute, one would not e.xpect any significant change in 
tlie values of C in the first fraction and in the sc'cond ; this is tht‘ 
case; but one might expect under the conditions, as has been 
stated above, a change in the values of h, Jiut th(U-(^ is ii<» such 
change of any significance (eompare c(4umns d and 4 in table 4 ) ; 
out of the six cas(ss shown, h in(*reas(»s as (d‘t(m fis it <lecrcascs; 
and, as has been found mathematically, in hut (uu* instanci* is 
the diff(T(‘nc(i over twice its probabh* (‘rror. And what is p4*r 
hai)s of even greater impoid*, there a.n‘ no signitieant dilTcrcnccs 
in the h values betwetm tlu* two fractious (d‘ 11, when* a change 
from relative to absolute*, involving, o-hvionsly, a n*dist rihiition 
of the judgments, would he exp(^cted to <*ause a marked re<in(dion 
in the pn*cisi(ui of tlie curves. Nor are thf^re- in tin* (* valmrs any 

7 In regard to tlie feielenry for judginentN to distrihute thotu«‘lv*’4 
syininetrieally about the iu’ulp(»int of ji serUvs, ef. the liaiUngs of 11. L. 
Hollingworth on tlu^ estimation of magnitudes (‘^'flie Inaeeuraey of ;Mo\o 
inent/' Jrr/i, Psiirfittl,, vol. C (IlUdJ), pp, Lil ItU; **The <%*«trnl Ti*ndeiu y 
of dmlgment,^^ Jour, Phil., v<d. 7 ( lUHO, pp. -MU HitM. 
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difFereiices between the two fractions of B, where a 
change in the basis of judgment would most likely be reflected. 

That none ot these changes is revealed is taken to- signify 
that; ahnost from the beginning of each group the judgments 
liave been rendered predominantly or wholly on an absolute 
haKis. Tlie results show that the absolute basis for judgment is 
cHtahlished with striking readiness and effectiveness; it appears 
enough completely to obscure, within the limits of these 
obHervations, any effect of holding over the standard for relative 
j iiclj 2 rment. 

Tlie influence of the relative factor in the earliest series has 
not been reveah^d in the above results, but this fact does not, of 
course, signify that it was nevcn* present in the judgmental situ- 
ation; th(' fii*st jvulgnunit most assuredly was a relative one, and 
it is probable that the relative factor was of considerable impor- 
taiice in the whole first series (of five judginents). With so 
groups a. furth(*r fractionation, as into single series, gives 
roKixlts of littl(‘ r(*liability, but such a treatment of the data of 
file B s<n‘i(‘s in(Ucat(‘s a shift in the distribution of judgments 
l)<^t\ve(Mi th(^ fii*sl. and th(> second or third series, but no particular 
(*ha.ng<‘ afhu- that. IIcut, of coni*se, the absolute factor was work- 
against the relative (if tlie relative was present), and per- 
haps also against the absolute* basis that had been set up by the 
prc'Kontat ion just previously'^ of twenty series in the A arrange- 
nu^rit. That und<*r t h(*s<* conditions a few presentations sufficed to 
establish a n<*w jiidgnumtal level with such firmness that, for the 
n vnnb(*r of groups considered, the first five series is indistinguish- 
ii.bl<‘ in the mass from the next five, suggests a remarkable facility 
tV)i* change in the absolute basis for judgment. 

Buvivian /. — Judgnuuits of ])itch may be made on an absolute 
huKis, a. ba.sis which has b(*come established by the presentation 
ill haphazard ord(‘r of the memlwrs of a series of pitch stimuli. 
Tlic* estahlishmeut of such a judgmental basis is a very rapid 
proc^sss, b<*ing probably complete after but two or three series of 
five* stimuli each. 

K it, will be recnllod tliiit. an interval of five minutes separated the two 
jrroupH. 
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l»SV('n<>L<H;i('AL STUDIES OF MOTION 
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H. itHSKKVATloN ANU UKl’AM, AS A FUNCTION 

<»F ACK* 

II Y 

flAHoM) K!,LIS JONKS 

A M OM. u> HKUHKHT (H»NltAl> and AAHON HORN 


ortVr tht‘ jwyi'hnloj^ist a W(‘ll (Hmtrollod 
torhiiiqtM* lor l:itM«iutnrv I'XiHTimonts. RrohluiuH in attention, 
ja*rct*pO<*ti. Hiul lui-tunrv t%Hit 1 m* ntniluMl in thn projection room 
umlor Mtamlmi ''•iuimluM funditiiins than aiv poHailde* with 
fh<‘ onhnar.v j^mup oral ur viNual ini*theMlN. H<‘p(*titionH are* (*xact, 
or are* <’apal»li* of hiani^ vaniMl with e*oinpl<*te* control of spccel 
and «*\pio^urt* intmxaU; th<* him, fnrthcrnnire*, pr(*.se»rvcs its own 
rminl i»i th** cvpi inni-nt, winch can lat<*r he nwmwtal and tran- 
wrihed as dc iUrtl. In innuc of <*c»ntcnt, thin nuMliuin providca a 
wide chuicc. fn»m Vi ihal matenal to picturenl <‘pisod<*H which may 
curry the l•mt.tninal tunc ami .nenMury fnllttcHsof a Uveal (»xp(*rion(c. 
IVrhapH of chief nupnitance, particularly in <‘xpcrinu‘ntal work 
with adult^D e* the factm* uf nnitivnlinn; (*ven in eputc diverHo 
grtaipH it 1 ^ ptuviildi*. vxith "’iiiovm’n/' to crt*at(* a satisfactory l(‘vcl 
of etTurt thiMUj^h incentive's which art* intrinsic to the situation. 
In view u! these- and nthe*! a«lvuntuM:cs, it is surprising that so 
tittle u*ie ha.M hee-n maele- e»f the umtitin picture in the* psychological 
tuheeratniy , ami, a^ a Mul»H*-(|tient elt*v<*ltipnient , that so little^ us(i 
has hee‘n inaele *»l p^ive hidu^M^tM in applh’el stu<lie‘S of motion piedtire^ 
produetam and e ^hdaiam. 

*Thi^ ierAf . Mivwhuu'f nt Nttivnm thctuiVH an Related to fntelli- 

UeiMT aeui jtiip , eii i*Hit nl Tt ttrht r, 4 lH-21. 
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Tho pirseiit ivptu't <lt*als with rf.^u!ts ohtnituMt in h of 
tests of ohservatu)ii niul reeall hustnl tjptm luotiou-pieture luirra- 
tives. 

The eoUeetuni t»f these data was supp<irtiNt by a i:rant frtmi 
the reseureh fuiuls of Ctilurubia I'niversity. vVoknowlfiij^mentii 
are due to Professor H. S. Woodwortli, of ('olitiuhia I ruversity, 
and to the Yah‘ rniversity Press, 
llie fihtis etnp!oy(*d W(U*t*: 

A. A pieture front the Yah* Histtirieul St^rhvs ^ umhIU 

fied to two reeds). 

H, A romantie tlrama featuring ('harles Hay and John (lil- 
l)ert» an<l <Iealin^ with “eharaeter*' narrative iTht intHli- 

funl to 4 reeds), 

(\ A we'storn phuure*. ft*ntnrin^ IltHit (iifison. nn«l 4-*iiidsfinjii: 
almost entindy* of the* [»r<*vailinjj: e'owhoy^ rttttals nf ''a*‘tiou“ 
{ The IjHidvd IhHu\ a re*edsK 

On the suhjiH’t -matteu’ <»f e’ueh pud ore*, test s wnr inadi’ e»»u- 
sisting of from 40 to 4S eomplotum atul tnttbtph^ iduaee tt»*ins; 
the epu'stions <l<‘Hlt with verbal as well as with ptetonal inafertal, 
and witli ineuhmtnl t*pisodes niul utnuisphen* as u«dl as with ilinsd 
eemtinuity, Ha<‘h nad was systeanatieully <’oveied» tlu' tinal ti'st 
hedng e‘dite<l l»y a gniup of psyeludogists wh*» hiul studu**! the 
film in experinumtal previews. 

It was (lesire«l that individtml <lifTer<nua‘S in test srorrs should 
depcuul t>asieally up<m ilitTe^remass in the observation, oiuh'r- 
Htaiuling, ami n»eali <»f the» pietnre, dins nttn was sought hv 
making the (pu*s(ions of a tu*urly zero range* of dtttu’ulty tn voe.ahu- 
lary and phrasing. lda<*h <pu*stion was lerie*f. t breed . ami simply 
wordtal.^ Within the* eslueational limits t»f eettr gremp. vaiuihh* 

‘ The* fedlemdiig are* re*pre*s«*atjitive t|iie* jet inns; 

la what Htate w’as llaroHlsburg? 

ileew many British w<*n* at the meeting? 

At the* <*ml of the pieture, British stddiers were shnwii itiandufig eut 
«f 

The* British general warned the Indians n«»t tn 

The British ami Imiiaeis sat in a eirele and OO stgne*! a 
t»ne*d their nxe»s, (e) snmkeil a |iip<*, i*ti lonkf^Uat n mn\i 

From Kaskaskia to Vin<M*nnes, how far «li*l (dark have niiorh' 
(«) fgX) miles, (h) 240 miles, (ri a day's jotirfiev, hh nohM*h hsel 
rneasure»tl it. 
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test performance may be considered as chiefly a function of 
“picture comprehension and memory,” and not of “paper and 
pencil ability.” (Of the adults taking the tests 98 per cent had 
completed grade 4, and 85 per cent had completed grade 8.) 
Time limits were assigned for each test: A, 11 minutes; B, 14 
minutes; C, 14 minutes. The effects of these time limits will be 
considered later. 


METHOD OF ADMINISTRATION 

The tests were given in eight villages in Vermont, selected, 
by a number of criteria, as a representative sample of rural com- 
munities in that State. Arrangements were made with the local 
motion picture exhibitor to advertise and present our films under 
conditions similar to those of the regular weekly commercial 
showing. Printed placards announced that admission was free, 
and that in return for the entertainment the spectators would 
be requested to answer “a brief and interesting questionnaire.” 
It was not stated that the questionnaire would in part be related 
to the moving picture; this portion of its content may therefore 
be considered as an unannounced test of observation, or fidelity 
of report. Our small halls were, as a rule, packed to the last seat 
by an amiably curious throng of farmers and villagers; in these 
thrifty New England communities, a free show proved a depend- 
able means of gaming popular interest and support. At the end 
of each picture,, a brief talk served to state as much as was neces- 
sary of our purposes; at the same time pencils, lapboards, and 
printed test booklets were quickly circulated through the hall by 
a group of monitors.^ The first page of each booklet contained 

2 In an intelligence test survey, covering the same towns in Vermont, 
as well as a group of others in Massachusetts and New Hampshire, the same 
methods of sampling and test administration were employed. A report of 
this parallel investigation (Jones, H. E., “A First Study of Parent-Child 
Resemblance in Intelligence,^’ Twenty-seventh Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Educationj pt. 1, chap. 5) gives evidence indicating 
(1) that the towns selected were a fair sample of rural communities in 
northern New England, and (2) that the persons tested were an adequate 
sample from these towns. Of 277 adult males, 4.6 per cent were in a pro- 
fessional group; 4.6 per cent were technicians; 10.8 per cent small business 
executives; 10.8 per cent skilled laborers; 41.5 per cent farmers; 15.1 per cent 
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questions on moving pieture interests and pref('reue(\s, and was 
designed to keep the audience occupic^d until all the blanks had 
been given out. They now turned to page two, nnunved final 
instructions, and began tlie test. In order to prevent (‘opying, 
each test was printed in two forms, containing the same (questions 
in different sequences; persons in adjoining s(nits r(U‘<'iv(Hl alternate 
forms. The general situation was organizc^d in su(‘h a way as to 
produce a good-humored social pressure toward (‘otiperation; 
under the age of 40, adequate effort was obtained from over 95 
per cent. Above the age of 40, a small, incn^asing number pleaded 
exemption, usually because of diffi(ndty in reading, although (‘x- 
ceptionally large and clear type was used in tlu^ tests (m()noty{)e 
12 pt. solid). This excuse, whether bona fide or not, doubtl(‘ss 
operated to give a very slightly superior seh^ction of (‘ast»s in the 
upper age ranges, {)articularly in the fifth d(‘cad(\ For if tru(^ it 
would indicate a failure to own glass(\s for n‘ading, and this 
indifference would (XTur more frcnpiently with th(» socially and 
intellectually inhu’ior. (Of cours(' in sonu^ (»as(*s glasscss w(‘re 
owned but not habitually <‘arrietL) tlu‘ (‘X(‘us(' is nu^n^ly 

an evasion of an undesinul task, this also t(uids to lx* ussociat(xl 
with ineptness for the task. While an (X'casional (x*tog(*narian 
filled in our blanks and made a n^putabh^ scor(‘, it was (‘vhhait 
that individuals abov(‘ tK) or (>5, even with corr(‘ct(xl vision, wovo 
not usually equal to taking a t<\st, and no syst(‘mati<‘ att(‘mpt was 
made to collect records Ix^yond the ag<» of (K). 

For the majority of the age groups, a similar study in urban 
communities would not be (‘xpected to yield as satisfactory a 
degree of c(X)peration. In the census of th(\s(^ V(‘rmont. districts, 
illiteracy amounts to less than I per c<mt; language* handi<‘a{), dm* 
to rearing in a bilingual or ali(‘n home, is similarly ran*, simx* tlu^ 
population is almost entirely native born of native* pariuits. 
About 87 per cent of the total group an* prinuirily of old N(*vv 

Hcmi-skillcd laborers, and 12.1 imHkillcd lahorern. Thin i.s .so close to tlx* 
occupational distribution of Vermoat, that a system of deliberate s<*l(‘ction 
could hardly have yielded a better sample. ‘With rcf(*rence to later c<m- 
elusions in this article, it is important to note that, for those living in these 
communities, the selection was clearly as good at the upper as at tlx* lower 
age levels. 
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I'JIISJ 

KtiRluiul stiu'k. Hiul 12 por <rut of Kronch-Canadian origin, 

Irnck two or gouoratioiis in Vt^nnont. Tho average 
iirtuy Alf)ha soon* <if a<iults in thes(’ eonununiti(‘s ranges from 94 
Ht tho age of 20 tt» 72 at the age of 50 . 

rxHLK 1 

A<ii*: Mkoians K»»ii P» lu'uitM ANOK. IN M<»vtN<j PurreuM Tksts’*' 

Tr’it \ ! tW H 

AjC»* Kr. nin i 

N \Ui I g j N Ma j g N Ma 

n il A) I 9 :^o :» I i-i i la 22 h 4 7 

l-’ I'i 9 I l!l .’W .1 I !> *1 i I'l •>! to •.» S •.'S.ri 

l.J l;i !i I :«i IS I i;t i is ;is s non m -j 

l» 14 !t ; .:i It) 0 i lo 7 IS 4> 0 to i* it :k 

i.'i ir, <1 ; to .’ii s ! i.i _• 1(1 .-.a o t7 :• rj ;ta 5 

It; 1(1 !i : lu It) r. ii j i:. -ij s lu 7 i;t .■«) ■_> 

17 17 < 1 ; !.'• .’t--' II la .vt ! in a 7 a-.* r. 

is IS 11 ; i:. -IS * 17 ' 7 is ■ to 7 i-i ati r. 

i!> 21 9 ' -’s tio s ; la 17 .'iti .'i I la 0 ! m ;ct a 
Tj 24 9 s aa a ; lo n , a 07 a } ta 7 7 aa.a 

.'a 211 9 : 21 as a ; la 0 la tii s i a 2 12 aa o 

;«» .H 4 9 : IS 11 s iti 0 I t <1 ti 12 a 7 as a 

a*, ail 9 20 a 2 a ii a 9 17 a la 1 11 aa a 

411 44 9 ; HI aa a la 7 s aa a ■ h ti i 12 aa a 

la ill 11 i la a 7 a 9 a 11 40 a in 2 | s at a 

.'41 -.4 9 ; 10 40 It 17 0 la 42 a ; m 7 | a 

aa an 9 I 7 9 a ; 21 9 ^ 9 2s a I s s | a 

* tn till* miuhU ntuulH'f t»f I’ltniM III nu’h ani* Kr<»up, mrdianH \vi*rt‘ 

<‘4*nipuhMi l»v thf iiiitlnt'itM* iim’HmhI ^ ruther fhiui by interpolation in a 
fre«tU4*iiev ilinf riOutmu 

In 'Pent A tUr uuiMunun puM’^ihlr ^4eore waw 9H, in 'PeMt /f, 80, and in the 
Htigiiinl 'IVxt (\ HO. I'Hrli item heiniii: xmretl 0, I, or 2, aee(»rtiing to 
H|Mf*eirte«l in a iet»iinj< Kt*v. In the et»nv'entioiml t<*rrnM of *‘eoef!i- 

rientH of rejMnt’' nf n teOimonv e\|ieriment. thi» tent Heoren may he inter- 
ftiJh, ahjoihoi- of report in the depojiition. 'Pfie n'hitive 

fii.ng«* <»f r«*port inav tie oliOuneft fn*m \ wtiere P repreHi*ntH tlu* t<»tal 

umnlMn* <if iteiiij^ in ttie teii S*-** Stern, k, \V,, Hvilnitff' :*nr l*}iifrhnlti{fir dir 
Amimitjt : iintl Wliipple, (t \t . " rtie UtiMerver hm Iteporter: a Survey of tlie 
‘I’Hveholiigv of 4‘eHt unonv'," Hull ^ vol. (i (llKHt), pp. 152 170. 

'PoNt i* HM a total -diotte*! a relatively muall n«e diaerirnirmtion, due to u 
hniitfd rwnure of ddlteuliv in ttie teat iteiii-H, 'I'hi.H <lefert vvum evideneed hy 
ft low vniialiditN, and hv the aeemtudathm of neoren nmu* th*» upfier neore 
limit; tliin vva?4 partietdarlv the eaiie with the 20 multiple ehoiee itemn, 
uttieh (in ttie vaitooi ai?** «r«*np'4} i^ave a pniin»unee<l negative nkevv luul 
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TREATMENT OF RESULTS 


An inspection of the naedians in table 1 reveals a tendency 
of the scores to increase up to the age of 18, or even higher, with 
a fairly marked decline beyond middle age. The reader will 
desire to compare the medians in the various tests, in order to 
judge of the consistency of the findings. This is not possible, 
however, in the case of raw scores, because of inequalities in test 
difficulty and in the total number of test items. The data of 
table 1 show a further defect in that the cases taking a single 
test are too few to justify computing the reliability of the differ- 
ence between ages. In order to make possible a combination of 
the several distributions, sigma score equivalents of the raw 
scores were determined by McCalFs T method,^ for all members 


an average coefficient of variability about one-half as high as in the other 
tests. As a consequence, these items have been eliminated, restricting 
Test C to the remaining 20 completion items and to a maximum score of 40. 

With two audiences, Test C was administered (unannounced) one week 
after the picture had been seen, instead of immediately at the conclusion 
of the picture- The delay scores were surprisingly good, averaging, with 
equivalent groups, 82 per cent as high as the immediate scores, and showing 
closely similar medians at each age. As the proportion of delay scores was 
approximately constant in the various age groups, it appeared justifiable, 
for the present purposes, to combine the 92 delay cases with the 158 cases 
in the immediate test (Ci+d). 


The following reliabilities have been computed: 


Test A 

Test B 

Test Ci 
Test Cj 


Age 

Reliability 

coefficient 

10-16.9 

.92 

17-54.9 

.95 

10^16.9 

.91 

17-54.9 

.92 

10-54.9 

.89 

10-54.9 

.93 


3 McCall, W. A., How to Measure in Education^ pp. 272-281. The fol- 
lowing is a sample of the calculations on test C. 


Raw 

Number of cases 
receiving 

Number of cases 
exceeding 

Per cent exceeding 
one-half of those 

Scale 

score 

that score 

that score 

reaching 

score 

33 

12 

80 

54.8 

48.8 

34 

12 

68 

47.1 

50.7 

35 

11 

57 

39.8 

52.6 


A scale score of 50 is, of course, at the median for the adult group. A scale 
unit above or below 50 represents 1/10 of a standard deviation above or 
below the average of this group when normally distributed. The writers 
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of tho M:rnup It; tn \\\,\\ in om-h tost. S<‘tting tho ago limits at 
those* points t^miblos ns t<i work with n slamkrd distrihution in 
whioh tho siMir«*s siunv a tnininmni o(»rr<‘lnti<)u with ago. After 
tho rtHUtisite* ooinputatioijs, tlu' navlians of table* I wore oouvorted 
iat(» (ot>iu|>arai*h*i miMliaiis in te*rms of s(‘alo soewos, 

rAHLK 2 
S(V\I,K Sl'OUK 

IV vi tNiH Hilt fin; Ant-: Mt’:ot\N's <»fTaiu.I‘: I 




Ir^t \ 

1 

tV/ir H 

avst ( *1 

'roHt c'if.i 

Xt*' urMni* 

N 

Mh-^Uxh 

\ 


N 

Mtulmti 

N 

M<hIUui 

11 t.i 11 *< 

u 

a:, s 

: i:i 

;i;i s 

n 


7 


r.' 1.. i '.’ *1 

t‘l 

II a 

i:t 

• 17 d 

H 

4a -5 

la 

42. d 

i:n.. i;t n 

m 

VI s 

is 

i:t .V 

11 

ID 2 

22 

40.9 

H t.. 11 


IS :i 

: IS 

>«i (1 

n 

4(1 7 

IS 

4«.r> 

i:. Ill i.’i •' 

in 

.ill n 

in 

dl n 

I'j 

4!l (1 

ID 

48. 8 

HI III 111 '» 

Vi 

is s 

l.'i 

4tl d 

la 

4d 2 

IS 

4d.a 

17 to 17 n 

lo 

.St *1 

I.i 

dd d 

7 

47 d 

10 

47.0 

IS to is H 


l‘i s 

7 

4s s 

11 

dd 5 

21 

dO 7 

pito ;4 n 


.VI 

17 

dt d 

W 

da 0 

2a 

d().7‘ 

^22 to u 

S 

4.f V 

.i 

dS J I 

7 

da 0 

s 

d4.2 

to ;«i M 

n 

.Vi S 

Id 

d4 y 

12 

d2 D 

ID 

48.1 

:«Mo:tiu 

IH 

i. H 

hi 

4»i d 

7 

(12 5 

14 

48.8 

:jo to a'» \i 

M 


n 

4s 2 

It 

•ID C) 

Id 

48.8 

•Mt tit 4i n 

tu 

: a 

H 

dl 1 

12 

da 0 

17 

dO.7 

4o to Vi n 

M 

i.i ^ 

tl 

4d a 1 

s 

dl 0 

Id 

48.8 

5U to M u 

in 

i* .» 

id 

4<i a 

1 d 


10 

41.2 

ru^t to 5*r U 

7 

:iit 

y 

a7 d 

i a 


4 


It is nnnrc’o^ 

iHUfV tti 

r4»nniu*nt on 

tho 

Miiiiiliiritv (tf (!»' t,hn 


ourvi's in hgujo L Uto (‘itmnlntivo ovuh*n<'o us to growth and 
doolino pnliupM nM»i** ,^»tnknig in this hguro than in tho latc*r 
prosontat i*in td a Miituothotl oomposito. A <M>inp<).sit(‘ troutnnuit, 
(lowovor, tM ni'rilrd fm a ooinpnnson of ndjm’<*nt ago groutts, an<l 
to aid ni o*»iii|iMtnig tlto rohabihty of <lifTorono<»s. 

ttri" nwAt«-< fh** frt*uM»ri nrUo i»f th**ir iWMiiiitptioa iiH to a nornml (lis- 
tntiMfitiO of ai«ihu ot t*-rn fiiftt ittiini. llowFVif, tho moth(Mlrt outlinod 
aliMV** upp^'-o n» |i{it\ido fto’ oto^t roioiottubto .MUiiplo luoauH of ooiuhining 
tho diiiH *ui4 li^ivioK o-fsiiitTj i-Hi*itinlivo <»f tlio total group of oasoH in 
tho ff U i Th*'' loafoitiii pfuhii,t»U iloos not jusitify mt»ro dotuilod n<»r more 
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TXm.K A 

SM<KiTHr;t» Si VM; S< i»tu; Mi Ut\s ^* 


A 


Ak»’ 

1 \ftaimn 1 

U.9 

;m .1 

12 K 

45 4 

13,5 

4S 4 

14.4 

40 1 

15.4 

40 4 i 

IB. 5 

40 7 1 

17.4 

.wo 1 

10. 1 I 

51 H 1 

tJO 4 ! 

52 4 i 

23 7 

51 4 j 

2H.3 ! 

50 B 1 

32 3 

41i 5 

37 « 

.50 I 1 

42 0 

50 3 ; 

4B.7 

47 0 

fil S 

42 3 j 

55 0 

:t5 3 


iv«f |i 


iVar 


ll H 

34 s 

12 B 

:is 5 

13 3 

42 s 

14 4 

10 1 

15 4 

is 0 

10 0 

4!* 1 

17 3 

50 0 

10 tl 

.51 2 

20 5 

51 H 

23 5 

.5 4 .1 

2s 0 ! 

.5 2 3 

32 1 

is 4 

30 Vi 

47 H 

42 H 

Is tl 

4H 3 

40 7 

52 3 

41 5 

5.5 7 

40 0 


i v*if ( • 


\g»- 

1 M«nlmn 

12 s 

•i 42 2 

13 0 

42 5 

14 4 

45 3 

15 5 

47 5 

10 4 

4B 5 

17 5 

; 47 4 

Is 0 

5tl 1 

20 2 

50 H 

23 4 ; 

50 7 

2s 2 j 

4h 9 

32 4 ’ 

4H B 

37 7 

40 5 

42 5 i 

40 M 

40 H 

47 2 

Mi S 

42 H 


Th<* iirbitniry furmtilii unml (at niui»MrhMi$^ w.v 


liii. » f fi»,. 


u., 

to in flu* nut«l»»*r <»f ut \ ^ fhi » 

ing fmiurntly tt» nmvi' thr mfiiuin fhr uutijaiMit of itn cIhjih 
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If our results are to be taken as typical for the rural population 
studied, we are still left with the problem of the determining 
factors. The method of formulating test items, as described on 
a previous page, makes it probable that our scores represent 
understanding and memory for the picture, and are not disturbed 
by difficulties in comprehension of the test itself. The question 
remains as to whether the measurements may not be influenced 

TABLE 7 

Reliabilities op Age Gains and Losses 
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l,y itulividnul tliff.Ti-iK-fs in t!u> spend of test porformaneo— speed 
n*iidin^, speed in tin* seU*t*tinn <d iins\v<*rs, and sj)eed of writing. 
Sn<‘h faeiors teinl to he minimized hy the brevity of the questions 
and answers, hut it may he worth while to make an empirical 
test of the extent to whieh they openite. 

In Test l{. two nietho<ls were tuseil to reduce or eliminate the 
factor of spofti, 

1, l‘)aeh t<*st (taper was re-se<ired on the basis of the first two- 
thinls of the questions. To (ler cent of the suhj(‘ets having reached 
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or passod this point within tlu' assij^nt*d timo limits. By cnm- 
siderin}!: only the curtailod test, we pljua* u premium uptm thor- 
oughness and ae<*uraey, aiul <‘liminatt* any advanta^t* derivod from 
speed in passing into the last third of tlu* test. 
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portionally, for whatever lie has thme. 'I'hus, if he has had time 
to attempt U) (piestions, an<l has givtai a etirreet Htisvvt*rs, his jH*r- 
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(piestions attemptt^d. The eurves in the above two fmurt*s eantiot 
he directly compared with the eurves of figures I ami 2 hf‘eause 
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' S«H‘ footnote to table 11. 
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Fiji;. «*. <«r<*\v(h rtrt<l in vi^unl rn<‘rnory. 

— — ( \u*ifiri4*ntrt nf vnriability. 

tlu‘y an* n<»t laisncl tiptitt snilt* s(M>r<‘s. It is hovvovor, 

that th<*ir p»nrral fonn is the sum<% \V<* tiuiy corichulc* that th<* 
fartor <»f sprt*tl is iH»t «*\c’lusiv<*ly r<‘sp(ir»sil)l(‘ for <ht» ago difTor- 
(*nrt‘S in tost pnrlonnnnro. Sp«‘o<l inay (lilTonnitiati* th(‘ ag(‘ 
gltHUips, !iut wtnai this fartor is ronnivtsl, tlu‘ ronuiining functions 
inviilvtMl in tin* tost urn uhiiut Hpmlly dithTcntiating. It should 
In* p(»infctl <Mit» of <*ours<*» that this analysis has <lcalt only with 
tin* fact<ir of spc<Ml in tt*st pcrfornianct*, ati<l not with the sp(*cd 
nf p(*r(’<*pti(»n afi<l of tin* other prot*i‘ss<*s that may lx* invohaxl in 
apprcliending the content of tite pictun*. 
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It has been suggested that failing eyesight may be largely or 
wholly responsible for the decline beyond 45, owing to an in- 
creasing average degree of presbyopia and a consequent handicap 
in reading the test blanks. 

As previously stated, the blanks were printed in exceptionally 
large clear type, and the questions were simple and brief. An 
ordinary visual handicap would be expected to affect speed to a 
greater extent than accuracy; hence, the analysis and the con- 
clusions of the preceding paragraph should apply also to the factor 
of eyesight. A bit of corroborative evidence is available from a 
study on the army Alpha; individuals in the upper age groups 
were as inferior on Test 1 (following oral directions) as on tests 
requiring rapid detailed reading. 

Another factor to be considered is the interest value of motion 
pictures, for different age groups. In our original choice of pic- 
tures, an attempt was made to obtain films with a selective age 
appeal. Our judgment concerning the films was checked by ques- 
tions on the test papers, dealing with the subject's preferences 
and his estimates of the picture shown. Film A appeals to 
adolescents at the high school level, and to adults who are at- 
tracted by, or are willing to overlook, the somewhat pedagogic 
motive of the picture. 5 is a superior picture appealing to adults 
on the basis of rural local color and a dramatic story of character 
development; children find it rather dull. C provokes enthusiasm 
among children, but its narrative is too naive to satisfy the more 
discriminating among adults. In spite of the separation in interest 
value, the three age curves show a practically identical form. We 
may conclude that interest value has not been an important cause 
of age differences in test performance; the average level of atten- 
tion, at each age and for each picture, is probably sufficiently 
high to discount differences in emotional responsiveness or in their 
estimated appreciation of the picture. If this were not the case, 
the older age groups would undoubtedly show a sharper decrement 
in Test C than in the other two tests. 
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INTERPRETATION AND SUMMARY 

It is obvious that our curves of growth and decline, as plotted, 
represent extremely complex functions. We have offered no evi- 
<ieuee as to the extent to which they are influenced by the growth 
of iutclligenc(s by keenness of observation, by retention under the 
siveu coiulitions, or by facility of recall under the given conditions. 
These and other points deserve further elucidation, and will be 
eoiisiden'd in later reports. In general, the results may be taken 
as indicating “what people get from the movies,” bearing in mind 
that we are n^ferring to particular pictures, and to concrete verbal- 
factual pnxUu'ts rather than to emotional derivatives. 

1. (’ompletiou and multiple choice tests were constructed for 
thr<'(* moving pictures, covering the v(?rbal and pictorial content 
of <*h‘vcn r<‘cls. 

2. S«*ven hundr(>d sixty-fiv'(> test, re<x)rds wen^ obtained from 
ri‘pr('S('ntativ(' rural groups in (dght villages, in an ag(i sampling 
of from t(‘n to sixty y(‘ars. 

3. 'I'ht' ndiability of th(' t<‘sfs ranges from .81) to .95 in different 
iig:e groups. 

4. In tht‘ scores for <'a<'h t<>st, growth is maintained up to the 
early twtmtics; a mark(>d decline occurs beyond the age of forty- 
five. 

5. In a smootlu'd composite, constructed from sigma scores, 
tl<;velopnicnt is approximately rectilinear to fifteen, with negative 
uccHih'rat ion to t he agt^ of twemty-three. 

ti. In tlu* age group from forty-five to sixty, the composite 
H(n>res show a rc(dilin(!ar decrease!; by the age of fifty-five, the 
median has elroppesl to a position below the average for thirteen 
yt'ars. 

7. 'I'he <! 0 (!fnci<!nt of variability is approximately constant, 
itu'reasing slightly in th«! upp<!r ages. 

8. Th<! general form of the age curv(! is not due to sp(!(!ial 
Hcdection within the communitU!s studied. 

9. 'I’h<' inf(*riorify of th<! oUler grovips is not <lue to a speed 
handicap in performing tlu! t<!st.s, nor to factors involving interest 
in the pictures, visual a<!uity, or (‘dueatiou. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The data included in this study were gathered during the 
Si^iinmers of 1925 and 1926, in connection with a series of com- 
ncxiinity research projects in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 
'Vermont. Other phases of this investigation have been else- 
where reported. 

At the time of the beginning of the general survey, motion 
pictures were used primarily as a means of attracting groups 
■fco a community center. In rural districts where the commercial 
clevelopment of the cinema is still relatively new, it has been 
sliown that a free entertainment provides a convenient method 
of assembling random samples. The motion-picture program 
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serves not only to procure attendance, but also to create an 
atmosphere of public good will, in which a schedule of tests or 
questionnaires can be administered under standard conditions 
and with a fair degree of motivation. 

The total project was made possible by grants from the 
Council for Eesearch in the Social Sciences, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Aclmowledgments are due to Professors P. S. Woodworth 
and A. T. Poffenberger, of Columbia University, for advice and 
administrative assistance, and to th^ Yale University Press for 
the loan of certain film material from the ‘‘Chronicles of 
America Series.^’ . 

THE TESTS 

The motion-picture audiences were given two kinds of tests : 
at the first gathering, a motion-picture “questionnaire’^ — de- 
signed to introduce and accustom the audience to mental-tesi 
methods, and to measure their comprehension and memory foi 
two or more reels of pictures ; and at the second gathering, the 
Army Alpha intelligence test ('either form 5 or form 7). Eacl 
individual subtest of the Alpha was preceded by the usua. 
standard directions, and standard timing was used. In ordei 
to secure better cooperation, however, the purpose of the Alphs 
was defined in relation to a practical problem of motion-picture 
projection. At the top of each Alpha blank was pasted a printec 
slip bearing the following statement 

TESTS OF SPEED OP VISION 

We want to see how rapidly you can do these tests. Perhaps you hav( 
noticed in the movies that the • pictures or titles are shown sometimes to< 
fast, sometimes too slow. We want to know how fast you read and under 
stand words, etc., so that we will know the proper rate for running title 

1 The problem here indicated, was of course a real problem, and could b' 
readily comprehended by our subjects, many of whom were in the habi 
of complaining about the disturbing speed of movie captions. The othe 
purposes of our tests were less easy to explain because of technical implica 
tions, and also because of the danger of discussing intelligence'^ in : 
heterogeneous group. It was thought that the best results would b 
obtained if all issues were avoided which might lead to self -reference an« 
inferiority feelings among the over-sensitive or among the actually inferio 
members of the group. 
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on. tlie screen. We do not care about the individual results, but it is im- 
portant that we get a fair average, so be sure to work as fast— and as 
accurately — as you can. 

A detailed description of the motion-picture tests has been 
given in a previous article from their form and content the 
three motion-picture questionnaires (tests A, B, and C) may be 
regarded virtually as examinations of fidelity of report. Time 
limits were assigned to each motion-picture test as follows: 
Test A, 11 minutes; B, 14 minutes; C, 14 minutes. With this 
timing, about 5 per cent finished test B, 20-25 per cent finished 
test A, and 80-85' per cent finished test C. (Test C consisted of 
items of curtailed range of difficulty, and was inadequate in 
discriminating between individuals, although it was effective in 
differentiating age groups). In all the tests, the groups were 
instructed to “be as careful as you can” .... “work rapidly,” 

. . . . “if some of the questions are too hard leave them alone 
and go on to the next one, but do as well as you can.” 

As previously stated, our tests attempted to cover all 
phases of the motion pictures — pictorial, captional, essential, 
non-essential, focal, incidental, etc. The questions did not 
attempt to emphasize such parts of the motion pictures as might 
seem best adapted to intelligence-testing purposes, nor were they 
devised with a view to measuring language ability, auto-criticism, 
problem-solving ability, intellectual discrimination, or the other 
assumed aspects of intelligence. It is therefore clear that our 
data will understate rather than overstate the possibilities of a 
motion-picture questionnaire in serving as an inteUigence test. 
The necessity of keeping the questionnaires short, in order to 
maintain the good will of our audiences (which had of course 
come primarily to be entertained rather than to be tested) , also 
prevented us from making the fuUest possible use of the avail- 
able testing material in the motion pictures. 

It will be clear to the reader that, if motion-picture tests can 
be used substitutively for such a standard test as the Army 
Alpha, the practical consequences may be of considerable im- 
portance in surveys with adults, where the chief obstacle has 
hitherto been in the control of interest and rapport. 
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SAMPLING 


The motion-picture tests A and P were f^iveii iti rural 
Vermont to 420 subjects aj?e<l 10-uf) years ineh^siv<^ who 
returned 515 test papers (some of tlie subjects takirijr more than 
one test). In each community the Army Alpha was also jriveii, 
yielding 218 cases in which an Alpha score and a score on tdther 
test A or test B were available. The Army Alpha was admin- 
istered, in all, to 1107 subjects in rural Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont (ages 10 to (10). This last sample we 
feel entitled to consider, on the basis of botli a priori consider- 
ations and objective criteria, as fairly representative <»r central 
and northern New England.- 

The question arises as to whether our motion-picture samples 
are fair and typical, (•an a series of motion-picture exhibitions 
be managed so as to attract a fair sample of a rural eonimunity '/ 
At such exhibitions, can tests on the cont(‘nt of the moti<in pie^ 
turesbe employed for the measurement of intelh^ctual, iuuotional, 
or social traits ; If so, we have in this techiuciue a {»ossibly 
significant contribution to survey methods, with applications 
over a wide range of problems in the social .sciences. 

A priori, the motion-picture audiences would be e.xpeeteii to 
be as typical as those included in the total Alpha sampling, for 
closely similar administrativ(* metho<ls were empl(»y<Hl, An 
objective measure of the sampling in tt‘sls A atid U enn be 
obtained from the occupational distribution. (Table 1.) Since 
the motion- picture audiences consisted ehi<‘tly of family grciups, 
a classification of the adult male.s will provide a fair iiulex of the 
total sample. 

The occupational normality of our grouj> may b«* appraised 
further by a comparison with the United States census data f<»r 


. ® of th<‘ townn in mtvU 

population, racial origin, occupatitaial tliatri 
Ses education, and rate of emigration, may bo found in 
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\ ermont. (Table 2.) Only the more definitive and important 
elassificatioim of the census have been taken; the percentages 
therefore do not total to 100 per cent but to around 85 per cent 
ill each ease. 


TABLE 1 

OCCUPA.TION'AL DlSTUIBUTION OP AdTJLT MaLES IN THREE SaMPIES'' 



I 

Main 

Alpha 

sample 

11 

Those taking 
test A or 
test B 

III 

Those taking 
test A and 
Alpha, or test B 
and Alpha 

ProfeHsional group (minister, dentist 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

lawyer, etc.) 

4.6 

3.2 

5.7 

“Teichnicians*’ (telephone engineer, 
scenic painter, etc.) 

4.6 

3.2 

5.7 

Small -business executives (retail 
dealers, mill owners, postmaster, 
section foreman, etc.)..... 

1 10.8 

5.4 

8.6 

Skilled laborers (mechanic, painter, 
plumber, eanwnter, etc.) 

1 10.8 

8.6 

11.4 

Farmers 

41.5 

52.7 

51.4 

Semi-skilled laborers (truck driver, 
trainman, mail carri(‘rH, store 
clerk, etc.). 

15. 1 

! 14.1 

11.4 

Unskilled laborers (general laborer, 
teamster, wotxleutter, etc.) 

12.2 

4.3 

5.7 

XrnclasHifie<l 

1 0.0 

! 

1 8.6 

0.0 


* (N)hiiun 1 iuclu<U»« 277 inaU'^, aK(»H 20 to 64. Column II includcB 03 cases, 14 of whom took 
both test A hu< 1 test H niitl honce are counttul twice. Column III includes 35 cases, 8 of whom 
t<H>k the Alpha un<l l>oth ti^t A and test 11 and henco are counted twice. 


TABLE 2 

COMPARIKON OP THK TkST BAMPLES WITH THE OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 

FOR Vermont 



IT. S. census 
adult males of 
Vermont 

Those taking 
test A or 
tost B 

J 

Those taking 
test A and Alpha, or 
test B and Alpha 


per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

Agriculture 

44.1 

52.7 

51.4 

Manufacturing and nuKihanics.. 


18.3 

22.9 

Trade 

8.8 

5.4 

8.6 

I^rofessions 

3.2 

5.4 

5.7 
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It will be noted that our sample is slightly more agricultural’^ 
and slightly less "‘industrial” than the sample represented in 
the census. This is due to the fact that our survey was limited 
to rural districts, while the census includes also the relatively 
few urban centers of Vermont. 

An objective check on the 218 cases used in our validity 
study (cases taking both a motion-picture test and an Alpha) 
is the age distribution of these cases — especially as compared 
with the total 515 cases taking test A or test B. These distri- 
butions follow. 


TABIiE 3 

Age Distribution of Motion-Picture Samples 


Age 

Number taking test A or test B 

Number taking'test A and Alpha, 
or test B and Alpha 


Male 

Female 

Total* 

Male 

Female 

Totalt 

10-11 

16 

17 

33 

8 

6 

14 

12-13 ; 

39 

43 

82 

27 

20 

47 

14-15 

35 

33 

68 

10 

19 

29 

16-17 

29 

33 

62 

19 

11 

30 

18-19 

23 

17 

40 

6 

7 

13 

20-29 

40 

37 

77 

14 

14 

28 

30-39 

26 

35 

61 

8 

15 > 

23 

40-49 

22 

29 

51 

10 

12 

22 

50-59 

13 

28 

41 

3 

9 

12 

Total 

243 

272 

515 

105 

113 

218 


• 95 persons took both test A and test B. These persons have been counted twice, once under 
test A, and once under test B. 

1 59 persons took both test A and Alpha, and also test B and Alpha. These have been counted 
twice. 


It appears from table 3 that the adolescents attended the 
motion pictures in relatively larger numbers than the adults; 
this numerically fuller sample of younger persons does not 
imply any reduction in the representativeness of the adult 
sample. We may, on the contrary, conclude, in view of all 
the available evidence, that the technique employed is adequate 
for obtaining a fair adult sample in northern rural regions. 
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As will be shown in the following sections, 'an extremely close 
a-greemeut was found in the results with test A and test B. This 
ixiay be taken as evidence that our findings are stable and suf- 
ficiently reliable, in spite of a total validity sample consisting 
Of only 218 cases. 


PRESENTATION OP RESULTS 

The results will be presented according to the following 
oixtline: 

A. The fundamental statistical constants derived from the 
f I'cquency distributions. 

B. Validity-coefficients: the correlation between motion- 
l>icture tests and the Army Alpha intelligence test. 

(5. Age curves. 

I). The correlation between age and the motion-picture test 
Hcores. 

E. Tlie correlation of Alpha scores with age. 

P. Tlu^ reliability of the Army Alpha intelligence test. 

(}, The reliability of the motion-picture tests. 

II. The effect of increasing the length of the motion-picture 
l<\sts upon their reliability and validity. 

I. The multiple correlation between two motion-picture tests 
Mjul intelligence. 

It may be nuuitioned in passing that the statistical treatment 
in this artichs while somewhat full, is almost entirely elemen- 
tary, and no more than barely adequate. 

A. The f umlamenUU staiidied constants derived from the 
fre •quency (Hstribu lions'^ are pmseuted in tables 4 and 5. The 
iKlults nr(‘ .seen to be consistently superior to the juveniles in 

» The uiotiou were mark<*cl according to a written standard 

which was prcpnrtMl from im udoquuto sampling of replies. A correct 
iitiBWcr <m a t<i«t (piontion counted iJ, nu omission or a wrong answer counted 
C) j liulf'crcditH of 1 wore also occuHionally assigned, according to standard. 
yV w<*ighting project was Inter carried out whereby each question was given 
sL weight prop<irti<iiiate to its discriminatory power. The test scores based 
on the weighted items failed, however, to yield a signidcantly higher corre- 
Jutiou with the Army Alpha. As a result, the treatment in the present 
Hcu*tiou emphys only the unweighted scores. 



TABLE 4 

Group Taking Test A* and Alpha 
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Masimuin possible score for test B is 96. 
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measures of central tendency. The juveniles yield a hiprher 
C. V. (coefficient of relative variability) in tests A and B, and 
a slightly lower C. V. in Alpha scores,- these differtuiees are not 
statistically reliable. Nearly all the distributions are slightly 
skewed to the right (as judged by the difference between the 
mean and median) such a skewness seems characteristic of a 
fair sample of adult community intelligence, when measure<l by 
a test like the Army Alpha. 

The division of the test group at age 17 was made for the 
purpose of statistical convenience. Prom 10 to 17 years the 
validity coefficients can be treated by the simple partial correla- 
tion formula, to eliminate the influence of age; had the juvenile 
group extended to 20 or beyond, the more cumbersome^ partial 
correlation ratio would have been required, owing to the curvi- 
linear tendency of the age-score regression line. For tlu* group 
17-54 years, no partialing is necessary, and this was the reason 
for setting the age limit at 54 years instead of later. 

B. Validity coefficients: the correlation between motum» 
picture tests and the Army Alpha intelligejice 'I'he co- 

efficients of correlation^ between motion-picture test scores anti 
Alpha scores are as follows : 


TABLE 6 

Validity CoKmciRNTS 


formula f a ® Uy iMtmt 

Al^a with Alpha, with &gG miwjtant, in .MHif 087, Mtt[ u^t t) Uy 

arouD is ** th** S U ut ttw 

group IS matenauy decrewed, both in Alpha and m niovit* utttm*. In t»r<irr niakr 

® correlations obtained for th<i adult *fc»up, tt aas nrr<^arv‘ 

to correct forred uced vanabihty by applying formula 187 (5). withTho rlauUs U ihoJTi 

^Bnless otherwise noted, all correlations arc Pearson r*i»: all relations 
are linear; no corrections to the S.D.^s for errors-of-grouping were made* 
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The coefficients in table 6 require no special comment. 
Ranging in the neighborhood of .7 for both juveniles and adults, 
they are sufficiently high to be regarded as significant and to 
some extent practically serviceable. 

Confirmatory results for test A have been obtained by Jones 
in a study of 300 sixth-class high school students in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. After correction for variability,^®^ the validity coefficients 
of his urban group are found to be close to those obtained in 
our rural sample. 

C. Age curves . — A further similarity between the Alpha and 
the motion-picture tests may be noted in the curves for test 
performance plotted in relation to age. Figure 1 gives the 
smoothed® curves for test A, test B, and the Army Alpha, based 
on median T-scale scores. The source of this material may be 
founds in prior reports.^^^ While the several; smoothed curves 
show a fairly striking degree of resemblance, a. more regular and 
systematic agreement is obtained if curves are fitted by the 
method of least squares. Curve-fitting is perhaps a more labor- 
ious process than the data justify, but the results are given for 
what interest they may have. Figure 2 presents a sixth-power 
curve for 1197 cases taking the Army Alpha, and a fifth-power 
curve for 765 cases pooled in a composite for tests A, B, and C. 
No comment is required, except possibly with reference to the 
separation of the curves at the extremes; as has been elsewhere 
indicated, this is probably due in some measure to the influence 
of selective factors in the youngest and oldest age groups of the 
Alpha sampling. Mention should also be made of the influence 
of the information elements of the Alpha, particularly test 4 
(vocabulary) and test 8 (general information) ; these have a 
conspicuous influence in retarding the decline of the total Alpha 


5 The 


aria + 26916 -f- cUc 


arbitrary formula used for smoothing was 2nj, no — 

where a, 6, and c are T-score medians for three contiguous age groups; 
and na, ^6, and nc axe the number of cases occurring in these age groups, 
respectively. Owing to inequalities in the number of cases at various ages, 
it was necessary to employ a similar formula to determine the age position 
corresponding to each smoothed median. 
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Age Curves for Test A, Test B, and Army Alpha (Smoothed). 
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Fig. 2. Age Curves for Army Alplia and Composite Motion-Picture Test. (Fitted by least squares.) 
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score after middle age. It is interesting to note that of all the 
components of the Alpha, test 7 (analogies) is regarded by 
many as the best single measure of intelligence ; the age curve 
for this test shows the closest resemblance to the curves for tests 
A and B. 

D. The correlation between age and the motion-picture test 
scores, — ^When the age function is treated in terms of correla- 
tion, we obtain the following: 


TABLE 7 



Age 10-16 

Age 17-54 


r 

P. E. 

r 

P.E. 

Age X test A 

.338 

.078 

-.221 

.093 

Age X test B 

.574 

.062 

-.263 

.097 


In the age-group 17-54 the scores tend to increase up to the 
early twenties, and to diminish beyond, with a notable decrement 
after 45. This is illustrated by the curves presented in figures 
1 and 2. It is, then, apparent that the negative correlations for 
this age group are really a resultant of a small positive correla- 
tion for the ages 17-22, and a negative correlation for the ages 
40-54. In the treatment of the validity coefiScients, however, 
the degree of curvilinearity in the adult group is not sufiSciently 
great to justify the use of the correlation-ratio. When the 
simple partialing formula is used (assuming rectilinearity), the 
correlation of test A X Alpha for the group 17-54 does not drop 
at all, and the correlation between test B and Alpha drops only 
.01. For purposes of the validity analysis, it seems permissible 
to employ the zero order coefficients. 
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E. The correlation of Alpha scores with age . — 


TABLE 8 



Arc 10-16 

Age 17-54 

r 

P. E. 

r 

P. E. 

AgjeX Alpha (in group taking teat A 





and Alpha) 

.685 

.052 

-.063 

.097 

Ap;eX Alpha (in group taking teat B 





and Alpha) 

.575 

.062 

-.239 

.084 


F. The reliability of the Army Alpha intelligence test. — This 
wais not (lotormiiiod (limdly for our ^j^roups. However, a ^‘split- 
iialf ’’ eorrolatioii nuule in another connection by Jones^®^ yielded 
a r<diahilityHH)eflu*ient ol\977. Part of Jones^s sample (n = 102) 
live<l iti the sani(» districts in which our motion pictures were 
exhibited; and part of the sample lived in (socially) comparable 
IVTassaehusetts villaKt‘« whicli, however, averaged slightly lower 
ill Alpa score. When a correction is made for difference in 
variability, the reliability coeflicient for the adults in the present 
sniiii>le becomes .974, and for the juveniles (ages 10-16), .954. 

(}. 7'he reliability of the vwImi-picUire tests. — All the relia- 
bili1y-co(*fiicients vvhi(di are presented below were obtained by 
ih controlled ^*split-half ’’ technique. In order to secure valid 
n-liability coefllle.ients by this method, it is theoretically essential 
to s(H*ure similar and comparable test halves. In choosing items 
to 1)(‘ paired nfcainst (*ach oth<*r, the following factors were con- 
Kidere<l: (a) equality in diniculty (objectively determined by 
tabulating the incidences of success and failure in each ques- 
tion) ; (/;) physical j)roximity, in the questionnaire, of the ques- 
tions paire<lj (c) proximity in the moving pictures, of the 
o|)iso<l(*s tlu* qiu‘stions on which were to be made into a pair; 

Cd) similarity of (piestion type (i.e., whether based on a pic- 
torial, captional, essential, or incidental part of the moving 
picture) ; (e) the iutercorrelation between the questions (deter- 
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mined only roughly and subjectively by the person scoring the 
tests). In the case of conflict of any of the foregoing criteria, 
the decision was usually based on similarity in difficulty. In 
general, it was not hard to secure satisfactory question pairs. 

The comparability of the two test halves, derived by the 
method just stated, may in every case be gauged from the data 
presented with the reliability coefficients. The same question 
pairs were used for both males and females, both juveniles and 
adults, and both immediate and delayed tests. (Test C, on ‘'The 
Loaded Door,’^® was administered to some audiences a week after 
the exhibition of the picture, instead of immediately. No warn- 
ing of the delayed test was given.) 

The reliability data for the total group follow: 


TABLE 9 

Ehliabilitt CoEomciBNTS AND EeijAted Data. Age Group 10-54: 


Motion picture 

n 

Mean* 

Median 

S. D. 

r 

First half 
X second 
half 

Eeli- 

ability 

coeflfi- 

cient 


First half 


22.9 

24.1 

9.7 



Test A 

Second half 

107 

22.9 

22.4 

9.6 

.88 

.94 


First half 


21.8 

21.3 

10.3 



Test B 

Second half 

111 

22.5 

23.0 

9.9 

.85 

.92 


First half 


24.8 

26.4 

5.4 



Test C (immediate test) 

153 




.82 

.90 


Second half 


24.5 

26.2 

5.6 




First half 


21.5 

23.2 

7.1 



Test C (delayed test) i 

94 




.89 

.94 


Second half 


20.9 

22.8 

6.7 




* The maximum score obtainable on each half of a total test is as follows: 

Test A 40 Test B 48 Test C 30 


« The data yielded by test C, wMle not used for any correlations with 
intelligenee, may nevertheless be used in a study of motion-picture test 
reliability. We have done this, in order to make our generalizations more 
obviously valid. 
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In the case of test A and test B, data upon reliability axe also 
available for the age group 10-16, as contrasted with the age 
group 17-54. The reliability coefficients and other related data 
for these two age groups are as follows : 


TABLE 10 

Eeliajbility Coefficients anj> BEiATEiD Data 
Age Gtroitps 10-16 ani> 17-54 



n 

Mean 

Median 

S. D. 
of each 
half 

S.D. 
of total 
test 

Reli- 

ability 

coeffi- 

cient 

Reliability 
coefficient of 
group 10-16 
corrected for 
variability* 

First half 


21.6 

21.8 

. 9.3 




Test A, ages 10-16 

59 





.92 

.93 

Second half 


21.9 

22.2 

9.4 




First half 


25.6 

27.0 

9.6 




Test A, ages 17-54 

48 




18.9 

.95 


Second half 


25.3 

24.6 

9.5 




First half 


18.3 

17.8 

9.2 




Test B, ages 10-16 

53 




17.4 

.91 

.93 

Second half 


20.2 

18.5 

8.7 




First half 


25.9 

26.5 

9.9 




Test B, ages 17-54 

Second half 

58 

25.5 

25.3 

10.2 

19.7 

.92 



* The variability of the juveniles being smaller than that of the adults, the reliability coeffi- 
cient of the juveniles was corrected for this factor by the use of formula 61 of reference (8). 


The preceding evidence indicates that, by the current criteria 
for group tests, the motion-picture tests are fairly adequately 
reliable, both for juveniles and for adults. The short testing 
time required of the audience (14 minutes for test A, 11 minutes 
for B, and 14 minutes for C) makes this degree of reliability 
especially significant. 

H. The effect of increasing the length of the motion-picture 
tests, upon their reliability and validity , — ^With reliability co- 
efficients ranging from .90 to .95, the probable error of measure- 
ment^®^ is still from .21 to .15 times the standard deviation of 
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the total distribution. What would be the effeet upon the prob- 
able error of measurement of the motion-picture tt‘sts, and upon 
the correlation of these tests with the Alpha, if we were to 
double their length? 

The reliability of the double-length tests may l)e computed 
as varying from .95 to with these coettlcients, the prob- 

able error of measurement is reduced to from .15 t(» ,12 times 
the standard deviation of the total distribution. This improve- 
ment may seem well worth securing. Thes<» rt^sults, howt»ver, 
are perhaps mathematical rather tlum psychologi<*al ; for if, in 
a longer test, the cooperation of the audienci* were less stable 
and uniform than in a shorter test, then tlie relialiility of the 
lengthened test would of course fall short of that pnsliett*d by 
the Brown-Spearman formula. 

The effect of doubling the length of the motion picture tests, 
upon their correlation with Alpha, is practically m^gligible. If 
we assume an initial reliability of .92 and a validity eoetlieitmt 
of .68, then the following table sliows the (dfeet of an iiierense 
in length: 

VALIDIT Y-COK F F I ( ’ 1 H NTS 


Initial test .tlS 

Double-length . 

Triple-length 


While this gain is insignificant, we .should hear in mind the fact 
that a mere lengthening of the motion-picture tests is by no 
means the only possible way of improving them fn»in an intelli 
gence-testing point of view. Hpeciii<» ns well ns general sngges. 
tions for increasing their validity, are presented in full in 
reference (1). 

I. The multiple correlation between two motion incture tests 
and intelligence . — It is of cour.se possible to use a team of 
motion-picture tests as a meaHure of intelligiutee. The tmrreln- 
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tion between tests A and B may be taken, for the adult group, 
as about Using tMs, and the other appropriate data 

for the adult group in tables 4, 5, and 6, we find that the 
multiple-R between Alpha and (test A plus test B) is .75. This 
multiple-R, while subject to some difficulty of interpretation 
from the standpoint of statistical theory (since the causation 
between intelligence and motion-picture test performances can- 
not be considered unilateral), is nevertheless of interest and 
some value. 


COMPARISON OF MOTION-PICTURE TESTS WITH 
OTHER INTELLIGENCE TESTS 

The motion-picture tests have the prime virtue of being both 
shorter® and more acceptable to an unselected group of adults 
than is the case with such a standard intelligence test as the 
Army Alpha. The question arises. At what expense have short- 
ness and acceptability been wonf Are the movie tests much less 
valid than other intelligence tests, like the Alpha, which measure 
an equally wide range® of intelligence? And if less valid than 
other intelligence tests, could a motion-picture test be substi- 
tuted for one of the longer and less acceptable subtests of a 
standard instrument of measurement? To answer these ques- 
tions we propose to make a comparison between our validity 
coefficients and the following sets of correlations : 

A. The Stanford-Binet with other intelligence tests. 

B. The correlation of each subtest of the Alpha with the sum 
of the other subtests of the Alpha. 

7 This correlation is none too reliable, being based on a population of 
only 43 cases, ages 16-50. 

8 We are not considering the time required to exhibit each motion pic- 
ture as part of the test time. Prom the point of view of the subjects, the 
motion-picture exhibition is not a test but an entertainment. This, it seems 
to us, is a reasonable view to take in adult-testing. 

8 As a matter of fact, the present motion-picture tests can measure a 
somewhat wider range toward the lower end of the scale of intelligence; 
the Alpha can measure a somewhat wider range toward the upper end. 
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C. A comparison between the correlation of the motion- 
picture tests with each subtest of the Alpha, and the average 
intercorrelation of each subtest of the Alpha with every other 
subtest of the Alpha. 

D. The validity coefficients of three other disguised intelli- 
gence tests (Snedden’s vocabulary test,^^®^ the Conrad-Harris 
Free Association test,^’^^^ and the Jones- White Practical- Judg- 
ment test, Form I^°). 

In making the various comparisons mentioned above, two 
statistical factors must be kept strictly in mind;^^ first, the fact 
that differences in variability affect the magnitude of the 
coefficient of correlation;^®^ second, the fact that the length of 
an imperfectly reliable test affects the magnitude of the test’s 
correlation with a criterion. It will be remembered that our 
motion-picture tests were only 14 and 11 minutes long, respec- 
tively; it would, therefore, be manifestly ' imf air to compare 
these short tests directly with 30-, 40-, or 50-minute standard 
intelligence tests. In the comparisons which are to follow we 
intend, wherever it seems possible and profitable, to employ the 
statistical technique designed to make uniform and comparable 
the two statistical factors of variability and test length. It is 
recognized — and in general need not be repeated — that the 
assumptions involved in the techniques employed are never per- 
fectly fulfilled ; and that the results obtained are merely 
approximations. 

10 Although not designed or used by the authors to measure intelligence, 
this test is acceptable to most adults, and might be used as an intelligence 
test. 

11 A third factor will probably occur to the reader, namely, the factor 
of test unreliability. This factor is usually eliminated by ^'correcting for 
attenuation.^^ However, the coefficient thus obtained is a purely hypo- 
thetical value which would occur if the tests were perfectly reliable. N’ow, 
we are interested in the practical, rather than the theoretical, value of our 
actual tests. No correction for attenuation has therefore been made. We 
may mention, however, that, since the reliability of the motion-picture tests 
is somewhat lower than that of the Alpha (and presumably also lower than 
that of other standard tests), correction for attenuation would serve only 
to improve the motion-picture tests in the comparisons below. 
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Al. Army data on the correlation between the Stanford-Binet 
and the Army Alpha tests — 

In the army, 653 men were given both the Alpha and the 
Stanford-Binet tests. These men were an nnselected sample 
of white, English-speaking recruits born in English-speaking 
countries. The result obtained follows 

r, Binetx Alpha 811 

S.D. of Binet test 45.54 months 

S.D. of Alpha test 49.40 months 

Now, the average S.D. of the Alpha scores of our adult 
group^^ (aged 17-54) is 43.15^^ (see tables 4 and 5) ; whereas 
the S.D. of the Alpha scores of the Army group is 49.40. Cor- 
recting the Army coefficient of .811 for the difference in varia- 
bility^®^ gives: 

r, Binetx Alpha 771 

However, this corrected coefficient of .771 is stilL too com- 
plimentary to the Stanford-Binet test, for even a short-scale 
Stanford examination may be expected to take at the least 25-45 
minutes. Assuming the reliability coefficient of the Stanford- 
Binet test in the Army group to be as high as either .92 or 
.96^^®^ and cutting down the Binet test to one-half, one-third, 
and one-fourth its length, we secure : 


Assuming reliability of Assuming reliability of 

Binet test to be .92, the r Binet test to be .96, the r 
of .771 becomes of .771 becomes 


With Binet of H length. 
With Binet of H length. 
With Binet of length. 


.742 

.716 

.692 


.756 

.742 

.729 


12 We are using the data on the adult group in all of our comparisons, 
because it is for this group that an acceptable test of intelligence (such as 
a motion-pifeture test) is most needed. A test especially designed to be 
acceptable must stand or fall on its ability conveniently and adequately to 
measure adult intelligence. 

13 This of course is not (nor is it intended to be) the S.D. of the total 
group of 106 adults aged 17-54 — ^which would have to be computed by 
formula (5) of Yule, G. U., Introduction to the Theory of Statistics (1924), 
p. 142. 
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These results are close to the validity coefficients of the rQOtion« 
picture tests^^ (see table 6). 

If, instead of decreasing' the Stanford-Binet we were to 
increase the length of the motion-picture test, the lengthened 
test would gain only slightly in validity (see p. 262). It seems 
fairer, however, to cut down the Binet test rather than to 
enlarge the movie tests, since an adult test of intelligence will 
have to be a short test, or else a battery of short tests admin- 
istered at different times. 

All in all, we may conclude from the evidence above, that the 
Stanford-Binet, if abbreviated to comparable time limits, would 
exceed, but not greatly, the motion^picture tests in validity with 
adidts, if Army Alpha scores are used as the criterion of in- 
telligence. 


A2. The data of Freeman et aU^^'^ on the correlation between 
the Stanford-Binet and the International Group Intelli- 
gence Test ^^^'^ — 

Freeman, working on a sample of foster children (n = 291), 
secured a correlation of .80 between the Stanford-Binet and the 
International Group Test. With age partialed out, this dropped 
to .70, Assuming that the International Test is comparable to 
the Army Alpha as a criterion of intelligence, it is the latter 
figure of .70 which should be compared with the average movie 
validity-coefficient of .68 for our group 17-54, since age is not 
a significant factor infiating coefficients in our group 17-54. 
Freeman does not give details as to the variability of the foster 

It must be admitted, however, that the statistical technique employed 
is somewhat favorable to the motion-picture tests; for if the Binet were to 
be abbreviated, only the best, most valid, and most reliable items would be 
retained. No doubt there is sufficient difference between the merits of 
different Binet items to make this factor of importance. The formula last 
employed (17) assumed that the individual items of the abbreviated test 
remained the same in validity and reliability as the items of the original 
test. A further obvious consideration is that, if some other criterion were 
used, the Binet validity coefficients might be markedly different. The 
Stanford-Binet appears to correlate consistently lower with standard group- 
tests than these do with each other (see sections Al, A2, A3, and refer- 
ences 18 and 21). This may support, although inconclusively, the use of 
the Army Alpha as a criterion of the Stanford-Binet. 
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ehildren to whom he administered both the Binet and the Inter- 
^aational tests; but considering the nature of Freeman’s sample 
^rid the length of the Stanford Binet test, we believe that our 
eonelusion of the preceding section tends to be confirmed. 

-A.3. Burai Vermont data on the corrvJation "between Stanford- 
Jimet and the Army Alpha tests — 

Jones and (-onrad applied both Alpha and Stanfoi'd-Binet 
tests to 42 unseleeted children between the ages of 10 and 14 
C^nainly 11 and 12) in the same Vermont districts in which the 
ixiotion-picture tests were us(‘d. The correlation between Binet 
a.ii<l Alpha, using sigma scores of each age group for both 
tests/'“ was .Tfio .044. This is strikingly close to the Binet- 
-A.lpha correlation in the Army sample of adults, after correcting 
for the (liTtu’encc in variability (r=:-.771). The corrections to 
the Army r for tlu^ greater time con.sumed by the Stanford Binet 
tc\st are of course ai)plicahlc to the Vermont correlation of .765. 
'’riio V'ennont <latn and the Freemati data confirm the results 
from th(‘ Army, and <iur conclusion thus far must be that the 
Htiinford Himd t(*st, if abbreviated to ccpial time limits, would 
^^urjuiss^ but only slightly^ the motio7i-picture tests in 'validity 
%eriih adults, if the Army Alpha or the International test is used 
a criterion of inteltigefice, 

li. The correlation of each sub test of the Alpha with the sum of 
the other sub tests of the Alpha — 

As a further st(»p in analysis, it is possible to compare the 
xxxolion-picturc validity cocflicients with the validity coefficients 
of the imlivitlual subtests of the Alpha.'*^ This will enable us 
to estimate tin* valhlity <»f the coTitent of motion-picture tests, 
ill <n>mparis(m with that of the constituent tests of a standard 
^roup-in telligenee examination. 

As the basic validity coefficient of each individual subtest of 
t.h«* Alpha, W(* shall use the eorrelation existing between this 

(in), tMi* inn, p. 6.^4. 
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individual subtest, and the sum of the seven other subtests of 
the Alpha. This correlation, however, is not quite comparable 
to the average validity coefficient of the motion-picture tests in 
the group aged 17-54; because, with the latter, the validity 
coefficient is the correlation between the motion-picture test and 
the sum of the eight subtests of the Alpha — ^not merely seven. 
Furthermore, our average motion-picture test consumes 12.5 
minutes (test A, 11 minutes, test B, 14 minutes), whereas no 
subtest of the Alpha requires more than 5 minutes of working 
time; for purposes of comparison, therefore, either the motion- 
picture test must be shortened, or the individual subtests of the 
Alpha lengthened. Finally, the average standard deviation of 
the two adult movie-groups taking the Alpha is not the saiqe as 
the standard deviation of the Army group. 

Making the necessary statistical corrections for all of these 
factors, we secure the following two tables : the first, on the basis 
of lengthening the individual Alpha subtests, the second on the 
basis of shortening the time of the average motion-picture test. 

TABLE 11 

Validity CospnciENTS of the Individual Subtests of the Army Alpha, 
ON THE Basis of Lengthening Each Subtest to 12.5 Minutes 



Validity- 
coefficient 
of Alpha 
subtest 

Subtest 1 

.683 

Subtest 2 

.832 

Subtest 3 

.840 

Subtest 4 

.915 

Subtest 5 

.918 

Subtest 6 

.829 

Subtest 7 

.850 

Subtest 8., 

.859 

Average 

.841 


Since the comparable average validity coefficient of tests A 
and B in the adult group is .68, it is clear that with the excep- 
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tion of the Directions Test (siibtest 1), the Army Alpha sub- 
tests exceed our averaj^e motion-picture test in validity (by the 
ci'iterion employed). It is, however, likely that the lengthening 
of any single Alpha subtest, to the degree represented in the 
table above, would result in much more serious cooperation 
<iiiBculties than are now encountered. While ten or fifteen 
Minutes is not too long for an interesting memory test on a 
iiiotion picture, it would certainly be too long for such tests as 
tlxe disarranged sentences or the number-series completion in the 
-A.lpha. Hence, the application of formula 3 of reference (17) 
probably ()[)erates to expand the coeificients in table 11 beyond 
tlieir proper value. 

TABLE 12 

Validity (’OKrrieiBNTS op tub Avkraok MorioN-PioTUitK Ticst, on the 
Basis op Bhortbnbd Time* 


If the average motion- 
|iictur<‘ time were Nhortenetl 

The motion-picture 

The comparable 
validity coolliclent 

t<» the time of Alpha 

validity ciMdlicient 

of each Alpha 

Nubteat numlHT 

would become: 

HublcNt in; 

1 

.(HO 

.054 


.049 

.797 

. 

.559 

,788 

4 

.559 

.859 

f), 

.587 

.857 

(\ 

.019 

.780 

7 . 

.019 

.799 

S 

Am 

.815 

Averuxe . 

.010 

.795 


• It rnuy ootMir t<i tho thiit tho KtnttNtiaU r<*(I action of our nuition-nicturc tcwfft to, 

l«^t UN Nuy, the timt* of Atphii nnbtcnt 4 (U ininutcK) ih a hiKhly artificial |>roc<'(Uirc; Hince, with 
Mii.<rh a tinio limit, t.h«’ nature t»f our pnwiit iniaht Uc coniplctoly chunK(«(l. In truth, how- 
<• v<*r, t he fiKurcM {iroitcntf'd in thia table tlo n<»t really aim to Htat<^ the vali<lity of a Hhortened 
miotion^tucturc text; rather, they aim to wtato the com/iaralirc validity of a motion-picture tent 
/><*r unit w/Omr eoiiHumetl liy the UHnt motion-picture tcHt. In or(l<‘r to atate thin comiiarativc 
viilitlity, a Htatmtical etpmttriii of ttnit. timt'ti in, no far iw we know, the only techniciue poMNiblc. 


The conclusion.s to be drawn from the table above are cor- 
I'ohorative of (host* derived from table 11. By the criterion of 
the total Alpha, th(‘ content of the motion-picture tests is as 
valifl as that of the Dirt^ctions Test, but less valid than that of 
tlio other constituent tests of the Alplia. 
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C. A comparison between the correlation of the motimi-^piciiire 
tests with each snbtest of the Alpha, and the average 
inter correlation of each subtest of the Alpha with every 
other suhtest of the Alphas 

We have so far been considering the motion-pieture tests as 
competitors of standard tests, or as competitors of the suhtests 
of a standard test. We wish now to consider tlie possible utility 
of a motion-pieture test, not as a competitor, but ns a meml)er 
of a team of tests. The requirements of the subtests of a team 
are (a) a high correlation with the criterion, and (b) a low 
intercorrelation between the subtests. The matter of correlation 
with the criterion (i.e., validity), we have already considered in 
some detail. The matter of intere.orrelnti(ni rtunaiiis to be tlis- 
cussed. As before, corrections of the basic data for ine<|ualities 
in time and variability are necessary. Making tht‘st» c(»rrections 
we secure the results which are summarized in table i:i, togtdher 


TABLK 13 

iNTm-r's AND VAXiiDiTY-r's OP AuutA Hmnww vti, Mwtos PiiTCitr. Trar* 


On tho baHW of longthonod Alptm 
subtcfitu, and full-time motion-|>iic^tur« 
tC8t (12.5 minutm) 



Alpha 

Motion-pictur** t«*«t 

Subtost 

No. 

Average 
inter— r 

Valid- 
ity — r 

Average 
inter- r 

Avorago 
vttlnl- 
ity r 

1 

.589 

.6a3 

.57 

Am 

2 

.738 

.8;i2 

.56 

Am 

3 

.707 

.840 

.56 

.68 

4 

.769 

.915 

.56 

Am 

5 

.809 

.918 

.58 

Am 

6 

.723 

.829 

.57 

Am 

7 

.767 

.850 

.55 

.m 

8 

.727 

.859 

.55 

Am 

Average 

.729 

.841 

.rm 

.68 


th»' of 

(lU'turt' tfMC. and uratnlartt ttfu*' 




Avoragiw 
iiitor r 

VaUa. 

My f 

.m 

tm 

.708 

797 

Am 

.7HH 

.722 

mi 

.755 

.857 

.680 

7H0 

,721 

7IHI 

flK9 

813 

Am 

793 


Mottoti 

Avrragr 

f 

Avrfagir 

valta* 
MV r 


fH9 

. mr 

fVIO 

Uk3 

55*i 

4A3 

. m 

4H4 

5H7 

511 

nui 

514 

619 

52i> 

1 m 

505 

tuo 


available for prmntixig In cNatl ihr arrtVAtmn uf th*-»r Tbr 

full procedure la on file at the Departnietxt of eayolutlt^y of ih« t'fttvrmUv of t ablornm 
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■With validity coefficients which are brought forward from 
tstbles 6. 11, and 12. On inspection of table 13, it is clear that 
■the correlation of the average motion-picture test with the Alpha 
STibtests is lower than the intereorrelations of these subtests. In 
this respect, a motion-picture test would make a good member of 
a, team composed of tests similar to the Alpha subtests. On the 
Srountl, both of intereorrelations and validity coefficients, there 
could h« *10 statistical objection to including a motion-picture 
■test ill an intelligence battery, or in substituting it for such a 
test as the Directions test of the Army Alpha. Such a substi- 
txition would be justifiable iji community-testing, even without 
tlio formal statistical equality here indicated; the high accept- 
ability of the moti«n-pi<!ture tests, the motivation and rapport 
■vvliich H motion-picture can supi)ly, and the fairness of sampling 
■vvlvich this technicpie olitains,"’ shoidd all be considered as 
fnotons of the utmost importance. 

II>, 'I’hr validity coi'/jliciniis of three other disguised intelligence 
tests^^' 

It would b<* fairer to compare the motion-picture test with 
ot her tests having some of its peculiar virtues; viz., acceptability, 
PCi-oup a<lndnistration, sampling facility, and short working 
tirue. 

1. Sn<>dden,“='’ using aiv approximately nine-minute concealed 
vocabulary test, H<H’ure<l a coefficient of correlation between his 
test Hn<l the Army Alpha of .K2. Apparently age is not a factor 
iixflatiug this coefficient. Hne<lden’s sample consisted of 113 
koIccDhI sc'hool ami high school children (mean age, 13 years 
T months; H.I). of age distribution, 13.8 months); the mean of 
tlic children in the Alpha was 84.(5; the H.I). was 38.7. Hnedden’s 
tONt .stifTcrs fr<tm the fact that it is not stisceptiblc to group 
iKlniiiii.stration; this would undoubtedly create serious admin- 
iKti-ativc <lifficulties (not to mention mere expense) in the te.st- 
irxjjr of familie.s. 
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2. More recently, Conrad and Harris have worked with a 
free-association test/^^^ This was administered to a ^oup of 
166 sixth to eig'hth grade pupils who took about 12.5 minutes 
to finish the test. National Intelligence Test scores (form A) 
were used as a criterion of intelligence (mean 128, S.D. 19.6). 
The coefficient of correlation between Free Association Test 
scores and N.I.T. scores was .775 (with age partialed out the 
correlation is .780). This is higher than the average movie 
validity coefficient for adults (viz., .68), and would of course 
be considerably higher yet, if a correction is made for the differ- 
ence between the variability of the sixth-eighth grade group and 
the variability of the rural group aged 17-54. In terms of 
mental age, the S.D. of the sixth-eighth grade pupils is 20.22 
months; that of the adult group is 34.85 months.^^®^ Correcting 
the coefficient .775 for the difference in variability, we secure 
as the theoretically comparable validity-coefficient of the Free 
Association test, the figure .90. 

Whether similar results would be obtained if the Snedden 
vocabulary test or the Conrad-Harris Free- Association test were 
administered to adults instead of school children remains, as yet, 
an open question ; but we see no reason to expect any very large 
drop in validity. 

Our conclusion from the two studies just reported must be 
that a concealed vocabulary test or an association test similar 
to the one here, reported, is undoubtedly superior in statistical 
validity to the motion-picture tests, at least in the case of chil- 
dren. It must be remembered, however, that the motion-picture 
tests are probably susceptible to much improvement,^^'* while the 
same is probably not equally true of the other two disguised 
intelligence tests. Moreover, the motion-picture tests probably 
hold the advantage in acceptability, and in the facility with 
which^ they enable the collection of fair community samples. 

3. More recently still, Jones and White, at the Institute of 
Child Welfare, University of California, have evolved a Test 
of Practical Judgment on problems in child welfare. This test 
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was not designed to be a general adult intelligence test, and is 
not used as such by the authors. However, the Practical Judg- 
ment test would be quite acceptable to such adults as have chil- 
dren, or are interested in children. Jones and White^® report 
a correlation between Practical Judgment and Army Alpha, of 
.57. This correlation was obtained in a sample of 200 graduate 
and imdergraduate practice-teachers at the University of Cali- 
fornia. The standard deviation of this group in the Alpha is 
18.40 ; the average S.D. of our adult movie-group is 43.15. Cor- 
recting the coefficient of .57 for the dijfference in variability 
between our adult group and the California practice-teachers, 
we obtain a theoretical validity coefficient of .85 for the Test of 
Practical Judgment. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

It is only by the use of acceptable tests that a fair, unselected 
sample of adults can be obtained. This unselected adult group 
— ^^of the greatest interest to the sociologist and the social psy- 
chologist — ^has so far been the least amenable to ordinary 
methods of sampling and testing. The motion-picture technique 
can remove this deficiency. 

A ten- or fifteen-minute motion-picture questionnaire, based 
on a commercial or popular-educational film, may be used vdth 
success upon adult subjects who have passed the third or fourth 
grade of elementary school. The reliability of such a motion- 
picture questionnaire has been proved to be high (.92-.95). 
The problem remaining, from the point of view of the intelli- 
gence tester, is to increase the validity of the motion-picture 
test ; and from the point of view of the audience, still further to 
increase the ease and agreeableness with which the test can be 
undertaken and completed. 


10 Unpublished data. 
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As intelligence tests, the motion-picture questionnaires have 
yielded results which are more than merely encouraging. The 
present xvriters’ questionnaires are based on two somewhat ordi- 
nary commercial motion pictures ; the individual questions were 
not designed specifically to measure intelligence ; and the whole 
procedure was undertaken in the absence of any experimental 
background. In spite of these limitations, correlations in the 
neighborhood of those . attained by certain standard tests have 
been secured. The motion-picture test, even in its present form, 
may be relied upon as an adequate measure of adult group- 
intelligence ; and it may be expected that later versions will be 
sufficiently valid for measuring the intelligence of the unselected 
adult individual. 
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IV. THE TECHNIQUE OF MENTAL-TEST SURVEYS 
AMONG ADULTS 
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HERBEET S. CONEAD and HAEOLD ELLIS JONES 


The preceding article in this series gave the specific results 
of a survey which employed, in a tentative and experimental 
form, a battery of tests based upon motion pictures. The pres- 
ent report will attempt to summarize certain general suggestions 
pertinent to further work in this field. 

A practical method of securing fair samples of rural com- 
iTfunities would offer important research possibilities to the 
sociologist, the social psychologist, and the mental tester. The 
motion-picture audience method^^^ is practical. We know of no 
other technique which will yield an equally good sampling of 
adults with similar certainty, or comparable cost. Since this 
motion-picture technique promises to have applications in a wide 
range of studies on rural problems, it may be worth while to 
siammarize certain conclusions from the writers' survey experi- 


ence. 
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A. THE MAISTAGEMENT OF A TEST PEOGEAM IN EUEAL 
COMMUNITIES' 

1. Community relations — 

The success of any psychological or sociological community survey or 
investigation depends to a large extent upon the ingenuity of the investi- 
gators in meeting objections, and in presenting their enterprise in its most 
favorable light. The most elaborate technique will fail unless the investi- 
gators are on a personally friendly footing with the local inhabitants. The 
first aim is to establish community rapport, by any means that appear to 
be sound, and thereafter to conduct the schedule of research in such a 
manner as to give a minimum of strain to the good will which has been 
obtained. It was the experience of the writers that free entertainments, 
with properly chosen motion pictures, greatly simplify the task of main- 
taining a friendly entente. 

2. Advertising — 

If a representative sample is desired, it is necessary to manage publicity 
so that the test program receives the favorable consideration of all groups. 
After personal contact has been made with the leading professional and 
business men in the town, the test program should be explained to them, 
and their approval solicited. While endorsement may be difficult to obtain 
purely on the basis of research, it is possible to utilize personal and com- 
munity pride and similar motives in gaining active support. Announce- 
ments may be given out in church and at meetings of the Grange and other 
local societies; in addition, the usual advertising methods of the local 
motion-picture exhibitor should be followed, with newspaper notices, and 
placards posted up in the village and along country roads. If the exhibi- 
tion is given free or at reduced rates, this serves to secure a wider sample 
from the lower economic groups (without any necessary sacrifice of 
attendance from the other end of the scale) ; cooperation in the survey also 
creates a general sense of obligation, if the tests are not too arduous nor 
too abruptly presented. 

3. Flace of meeting — 

The community group should be convened in the regular motion-picture 
hall, with the same projection and the same musical accompaniment to 
which the audience is accustomed on other nights. 

4. Size of the audience — 

The size of the audience which an investigator can adequately handle 
will depend, of course, on the skill and experience of the investigator, the 
competence of his assistants, and the cooperation of the audience. Ordi- 
narily, with good cooperation and trained assistants, an investigator should 
not attempt to assemble a group larger than 200. In the larger villages, 
where the expected attendance is greater than the capacity of the hall. 
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more than one show may be given, with, admission by a non-transferrable 
family card of invitation^ the cards are mailed out to families which are 
selected by economic and social criteria as being representative of the total 
community. 

5. Screen program — 

An interesting comedy should constitute the first part of the program. 
This serves to keep the audience occupied and in good humor, while it 
permits stragglers to come in before the actual testing is begun. 

If the test is to be based on a motion picture, the test picture should 
ordinarily be of a lively and interesting nature, with an appeal which 
extends throughout the age range to be tested. 

It should be announced that, following the questionnaire, the program 
will be continued with one or two popular reels. This serves the double 
purpose of holding practically the whole attendance until the end of the 
program, and also of sending the patrons home well satisfied. 

6. The test procedure — 

At the end of the test picture, a brief announcement is made on the 
screen concerning the next part of the evening’s program. Immediately 
after this the lights are turned on, and the investigator is introduced to 
the audience by a town official, a local minister, or some other person 
carrying a suitable degree of neighborhood prestige. While the experi- 
menter is giving a brief explanation, a staff of assistants, each trained in 
his specific task, is passing out lapboards, pencils, and printed question- 
naires or test blanks,* with a little preparation, this can be done very 
rapidly. The outer cover of the test booklet contains a number of ‘'blind” 
items, or routine questions concerning the age, occupation, etc., of the 
subject. These are designed to hold the attention of the audience and to 
keep them from turning to a later page; they are specifically requested to 
read the first page only, and the monitors must see that this condition is 
fulfilled. The experimenter emphasizes the statement that he is interested 
in the average rather than individual results — an announcement which can 
be so managed as to appeal to town pride, without arousing a disturbing 
degree of inferiority reactions. If possible, some more or less scientific 
reason is stated for giving the test (e.g., “We want to determine what a 
typical [or superior] audience notices and prefers in the moving pictures”). 
It is emphasized that this is a questionnaire (the word test never being 
mentioned) ; the questions are described as short, easy, and interesting, but 
the group is urged to work rapidly and carefully in order to finish within 
a limited time. All necessary instructions should be in print, readily avail- 
able for any person in the audience. The instructions should be very 
simply worded. At a signal the subjects turn to the second page, look at 
the directions while the investigator reads them out loud, and then begin 
the test. Monitors are posted wherever necessary to maintain quiet and 
encourage persistent work. 
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After a certain time (see 9 below) the aiuUenee ih requested t<J turn 
promptly to the bottom of the last page of the and to fill out the 
information, there requested. This information may bo full, or it may 
amount merely to a request for the subject signature. In any audience 
some will usually refuse to sign their name. To niinimizo this, the investi- 
gator should emphasize that, while his interest is in the average rt^sults, he 
must know who are answering the questionnaire in order that the nature of 
the sample may be properly evaluated. As evitlenee of his go<»d faith, the 
investigator promises that the names (and other personal data, if any) will 
be torn off from each questionnaire. With a cooperative audience, this is 
usually sufficient. With an uncooperative audience, the investigator tnay 
invite the audience to tear off their signatures themselves. The t<irn-off 
signatures can be later allocated to their appropriate pnp(‘r8 l)y the hand- 
writing, or by fitting together the torn edges. With a large group, identi- 
fication may be provided by some such device as the following: The signa- 
tures are written in rectangles which are rubber stamped <in the ti^st paper, 
with a vertical arrow pointing towar<l the rectangle. In stamping, the 
arrow falls across a perforated line, in a slightly different position for eacli 
test paper. When the signature is torn off, it may be readily fittetl l>aek 
by joining the two ends of the arrow. 

Subterfuges of this nature need not ordinarily bt» used, and can be 
avoided if sufficient time and pains are taken to ac<piaint the amUence 
with the nature of the investigation. The b<*Ht guaranty (»f eontimuHl 
cooperation lies in keeping all relationships entirely open and above board. 

The only possible justification for subterfuges li«*s in the fact that n<» 
•personal use ever will be made of the rt^cortls. The <m\y motivt* for a sub- 
ject’s withholding his name is his desire not to have his kimwti. This 
desire must, of course, be strictly xospiH'ted; the ideutiUeatum, when 
obtained by either direct or devious methods, is emphiycMl sohdy for statis- 
tical purposes of correlation and of classification of the sample. 

If the experimenter contemplates giving a 8<‘eond t<‘st, he shouhl hi^ 
careful to humor his audience during the first test. Insistence upon 
minutiae is never advisable. It is obviously better to 1 <»h<* a few individual 
tests than to lose the faith and cooperation of an entirt^ community, 

7. Organization of the test — 

The test should be arranged in a spiral form, the first questions being 
exceptionally interesting and easy, with a recurrence <»f <*uHy qiu'stions at 
successive later points. In adult testing, the desirability at such a plan is 
obvious. Decoy and ‘^blind” items may be empl<»yed, if mH’essnry; their 
purpose being to supply interest value, without any later use in the scoring. 
The interest value of a schedule can bo greatly increnstul by th<^ use of 
half-tone illustrations which may also serve in connection with tt'st items; 
in the case of motion-picture tests, '‘stills” from the screen pro<luction 
would be useful for this purpose. 

It need hardly be mentioned that the printing and format of the test 
should be exceptionally legible, pleasing, and convenient to the audience. 
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8. Elimination of copying — 

With tests which are suitably organized and administered, very few per- 
sons will have either the time or the inclination to copy. As safeguards, 
the writers have made use of alternate forms of all tests. In the ease of 
the motion-picture tests, it was found convenient to construct two forms 
containing the same questions (unnumbered), in different orders; persons 
sitting in adjacent seats received, different forms. 

9. Time limits — 

The test should ordinarily be stopped after about 5 to 10 per cent have 
finished. A trial on a preliminary group will indicate the optimum time. 
In calling time, it is usually best to make this appear informal rather than 
arbitrary. The audience is comforted with the impression that they are 
stopped not because they have used up an allotted period, but because they 
have progressed far enough to fulfil the purposes of the survey. At the 
same time, this provides certain individuals with a satisfying rationaliza- 
tion for a poor performance; viz., that they were halted before they could 
show their full ability. 

Even if speed is not an important factor contributing to the reliability 
and validity of the test, it is probably administratively undesirable to give 
a time allowance so long that over 10 to 15 per cent of the group are able 
to finish; since restlessness among those who have finished, and inferiority 
feelings among those who have failed to finish, are likely to become dis- 
turbing factors. 


B. SUGGESTIONS EOR INCREASING THE EPFICIENOY OF 
MOTION-PICTURE TESTS IN THE MEASUREMENT 
OF INTELLIGENCE 

1. The efficiency and usefulness of a test is a function of its accept- 
ability, Too often this factor is neglected, although it should be sufficiently 
obvious that anything which promotes interest in a test, promotes also the 
ease and uniformity of administration, and its eventual validity. 

2. The directions for the test should be simple and well illustrated. 
They should be so planned as to give a clear (or apparently clear) con- 
ception of the task; confusing elements should be eliminated, and the gen- 
eral effect should be to invite the interest of the subjects and to encourage 
an attitude of cooperation. 

3. Questions should be mainly of moderate difficulty; although to meas- 
ure the full range of intelligence a certain number of hard and of easy 
questions must of course be included. In the construction of questions, some 
preference should be given to the essential, eaptional content of the motion 
picture, rather than the incidental, pictorial content. i 

1 Most of the recommendations in this section are based on data obtained 
from an objective weighting of each item in the motion-picture tests. 
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It does not seem wise at present to limit a test to the strictly objective 
type of question. In the time and ingenuity required for their construc- 
tion, and the time and cost involved in their printing, the ordinary multiple- 
choice question is at a definite disadvantage to the completion question. 
The objective-type question may require less time for answering; but this 
is doubtful. The one certain advantage of the multiple-choice over the 
completion question is the increased ease and objectivity in scoring; this 
advantage, however, has in the writers’ experience not been great enough 
to give the multiple-choice questions any higher average weight than the 
completion questions. The advantage of multiple-choice questions is prob- 
ably discounted, with adult groups, by their unfamiliar nature, and by the 
necessity for an increased amount of incidental reading. Completion ques- 
tions can be so planned that the answers will be brief, and narrowly pre- 
scribed; the questions can be printed so that the correct answer will always 
fall at the end of a line. Such completion questions can be marked rapidly 
and with a high degree of objectivity. 

For survey purposes it is suggested that a new type of multiple-choice 
questions be tried out; namely, one in which more than one of the choices 
is correct. In such an item, a fully correct answer would require the indi- 
cation by the subject of all the correct choices. The special value of this 
type of question would be that an inferior individual might feel satisfied 
after recognizing and indicating only one of the correct choices. It enables 
us, in other words, to have questions of concealed difficulty, which are, of 
course, less annoying (especially to an adult subject) than frankly difficult 
questions. 

Occasionally a question may occur which is so constructed that it 
requires exceptional language ability for its comprehension. Such ques- 
tions, amounting virtually to a test of vocabulary, are probably unpopular 
with average adults, and should be employed sparingly. 

4. For suggestions concerning the elimination of copying, see A, 8, 
page 281. 

5. With reference to the timing of the test, no advantage appears to 
be gained by a very limited time allowance. Test B was closely similar to 
test A except in the number of items which the subjects did not have time 
to attempt. Speed was of some importance in test A (only about 20-25 
per cent finished the test), but it was much more important in test B (not 
more than 5 per cent finished the test). Test B yielded about the same 
validity coefficients as test A, and slightly lower reliability coefficients. 

For other suggestions concerning timing, see A, 9, page 281. 

6. There are some tentative indications that a delayed test (after a 
week or less) may have a greater validity than one given immediately at 
the end of the test picture. 

7. The scoring of questions should be according to a written standard 
prepared by at least two competent psychologists after an adequate samp- 
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ling and listing of responses. If the questions are not all of the 

type, it is essential that the scorer should be able to apply intelligea y it, 

written standard. 

8. Weighting of individual items is not advised, other than the use of 
half -credits for certain types of answers, and the assignment of reclueec or 
zero credit for the extremely easy questions which have been inc uc C( 
merely to improve the acceptability of the test. Unless a weighting syste m 
is extremely valid, and the range of question value great, a rough subjects o 
weighting is likely to be as satisfactory as a weighting by more piecisc 
objective methods. 

9. The effect upon validity of increasing the speed of projection of a 
film, or of an imperfect focal adjustment resulting in a blurred 

etc., remains to be investigated. From certain preliminary results, it 
appears likely to the writers that such imperfections , 2 if well within the 
patience of the audience, and if limited to certain portions of a pictuie, 
would he of some advantage in placing an increased premium uj)on atten- 
tion and alertness. 

10. The ideal motion-picture intelligence-testing technique would requiie 
a photoplay made especially for intelligence-testing purposes. Such a 
picture would combine action and popular interest with intellectual prov- 
ender and subtleties — each part of the audience to choose and enjoy tht^ 
elements which meet its interests. A few of the captions of such a picture 
might be designed to serve as vocabulary tests. The possibilities inherent 
in this method are, we believe, greater than may appear offhand. A 
specially constructed photoplay might measure intelligence as well as our 
best reading-tests now do .2 

2 It is important that any imperfections should be uniform tliroughout 
the various parts of the audience, i.e., equally (or nearly equally) disad- 
vantageous to the person in front as to the person in back. With amall 
rural audiences, such equality would probably be easy to arrange. 
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